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LABOUR AND TARIFF REFORM 


TariFF reform is essentially a question which ought to be, and will be, 
decided by the wage-earning classes of the country. Any change in 
our fiscal arrangements of the nature contemplated will affect the 
capitalist and professional classes comparatively slightly, while it 
will influence the working classes, favourably or unfavourably, to a 
far greater degree. The margin above a bare subsistence is more 
generous among the former than among the latter. And, moreover, 
working people are, in their capacity of producers, more vitally 
interested than those in the economy of whose lives production does 
not play so important a part. That the question will be settled by 
wage-earners is certain because the electorate is so largely composed 
of that class. It is equally certain that our wage-earners will never 
be convinced of the wisdom or unwisdom of a reform of the tariff 
by masses of intricate statistics. It is proverbial that statistics may 
be made to prove anything. Preconceived’ opinions strongly enter- 
tained will, in spite of heroic efforts for impartiality, make themselves 
felt, with the result that figures which are intended to prove or 
disprove a case not unfrequently become manipulated in order 
to achieve the end which the compiler has in view. This. weakness 
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in methods of statistical proof has been amply illustrated during the 
course of the present fiscal controversy. Apparently unanswerable 
figures have been produced from time to time to prove the need for 
a change in our fiscal system; and as surely as night follows day 
they have been capped by contradictory statistics ostensibly 
demonstrating the inviolate character of our present system. Some- 
times careful examination has shown that the original tariff reform 
statement was open to suspicion, but more often that a sophistica- 
tion of figures and facts has given to the ‘Free Trade’ version 
the appearance of an effective rejoinder. Working people have 
neither the time, nor the inclination, nor perhaps the capacity 
to unravel all the intricacies of @ highly controversial discussion, 
or to weigh and balance figures and statistics on which theories 
on the most shifting and inexact of all sciences—economics—are 
based. What every intelligent working man wants is to get an 
unencumbered view of the practical effect of so-called Free Trade 
upon his opportunities of employment and wage-earning power. 

‘Free Trade’ speakers attach enormous importance to the Board 
of Trade returns of exports and imports. They are paraded month 
after month in order to convince the people of this country of their 
amazing prosperity. In the twelve months just ended our imports, in 
comparison with the preceding year, increased by 38,015,676l., our 
exports by 50,629,258/., and our re-exports by 6,869,6611. ; and over 
and over again it has been contended that these figures supply incon- 
trovertible proof of our satisfactory progress as a manufacturing people. 
They stand, however, condemned, because they do not reveal the whole 
truth. These returns ignore the home trade. They give values only, 
and in default of fuller information they afford insufficient evidence 
of well-being. They do not give quantities, nor do they show profits 
nor the amount of labour employed. During the past year the 
British working man, in common with all other classes, has had to pay 
more for everything he has required. Bread has been dearer, and the 
same is true of practically all commodities in common use, from the hat 
on the top of his head to the boots with which he is shod—not even 
excluding the tobacco in his pipe and the sweets which his children 
buy in halfpennyworths. Raw material has generally increased in 
cost by about 25 per cent. since 1896 ; and the householder, on a big 
or little scale, who has been called upon to pay more for everything 
required, has been invited to rejoice at the inevitable result of enhanced 
values as represented in the official returns published by the Board 
of Trade. The anomaly is even more glaring than this, because in 
many cases the increased cost has appeared twice over in the official 
returns. When the British merchant has imported raw material he 
has paid a higher price, and this has been set forth in the returns of 
imports ; a large portion of this raw material has been afterwards 
exported in a manufactured or semi-manufactured state, and the 
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merchant has added to his selling price the increased cost of his raw 
material, and thus the appreciation in value which has already been 
set down in the return of imports again operates to produce that 
apparent expansion in exports which is the joy of the ‘ Free Trader.’ 

A big output does not always mean a fair profit, nor do larger 
trade returns necessarily imply increased employment of labour. 
Every mechanical improvement which the manufacturer has intro- 
duced to increase production has resulted in a displacement of labour. 
He makes more goods, he aids more substantially than ever in ex- 
panding the values shown in the trade returns, but per pound sterling 
of goods produced he pays less in wages. It is but poor consolation to 
working men to know that increased value of imports and exports 
means that they are paying more and earning less. It might be fairly 
argued that in Germany an increase in imports and exports is an 
indication of prosperity. Emigration has greatly diminished in 
that empire, and it has been found necessary to import labour 
in order to keep up with the demand. Our Board of Trade 
returns might be indicative of prosperity with us if the same con- 
ditions obtained, but unfortunately they do not. And apart from the 
Board of Trade figures as to our imports and exports—the deceptive 
character of which is evident—where are to be found those abounding 
signs of national prosperity which these returns are held to indicate ? 
Where are they ? 

During the months when the Board of Trade returns have been 
steadily increasing the number of employed has been steadily de- 
creasing. Amongst skilled workers belonging to trade unions sending 
returns to the Board of Trade the percentage of unemployed has 
risen from 3:8 per cent. in September 1906, to 6 per cent. in December 
last. These figures do not refer to the much larger army of unskilled 
workers who do not belong to unions, and who are most sensibly 
affected by loss of employment. In the absence of full statistics a 
sidelight on the subject may be obtained from the Reformer’s Year- 
book, in which it is estimated that the numbers of unemployed ‘ vary 
from half a million to three quarters of a million in the course of a 
year of normal conditions.’ What will be the figures in years of 
abnormal conditions which, sooner or later, we shall surely have to 
face? In spite of our booming trade returns, the labour market has 
become increasingly depressed, and, apart from those who are now 
recognised as unemployable—a product in no small measure of our 
present fiscal policy—it is no exaggeration to put the number of 
unemployed at present at three quarters of a million. Then there 
are the ‘ official’ poor whom we have always with us. There were 
in July last, at midsummer, when the pauper returns are always most 
favourable, no fewer than 868,200 persons in receipt of relief in 
England and Wales alone, besides about 12,000 ‘casuals.’ Every 
indication points to the fact that since July the number of persons 
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receiving poor-relief has greatly increased, and it will be under- rather 
than over-stating the facts to say that on the Ist of January last 
900,000 persons were dependent upon the rates. If to this aggregate 
figure is added those out of employment and receiving unemployed 
pay from their unions, and others subsisting on charity, we are 
driven to the conclusion that upwards of 1,000,000—probably nearly 
1,500,000—of our working, or, rather, of our workless, people are 
forced into idleness. In other words, about one in every twenty 
adult and employable persons in England and Wales is unemployed, 
either sheltering within the workhouses of the country or dependent 
upon parochial or eleemosynary sources of income for the maintenance 
of life. These are the unfortunates, absolutely without the means of 
earning the bare necessaries of life, and in addition we cannot forget 
the twelve or thirteen millions who, according to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, live continually on the margin line of want. 

These facts, however, do not complete the tale of English pro- 
sperity. The Board of Trade returns take no account of our export 
of human beings. For some years past the number of emigrants of 
British birth from England and Wales has exceeded 100,000 per annum, 
and for the most part these, our fellow-countrymen who have left 
their homes in search of work and the means of subsistence, have been 
in the prime of life. This exportation of human beings at the rate of 
100,000 a year is surely a curious phenomenon in face of the ‘ Free 
Trade’ theory that, as production depends upon the number of 
workers, this country’s pre-eminence in trade cannot possibly be main- 
tained, because our population is increasing far less rapidly than the 
population of Germany and the United States. The fact that, with 
State or municipal aid or by the assistance of charitable funds, so 
many unemployed are being sent from this country to other spheres of 
activity is sufficient answer to the absurd argument as to the inade- 
quacy of our population to reach a higher level of production. The 
truth is that under our existing system a smaller proportion of our 
small population is able to find work than is the case in Germany under 
her system, with a far larger population, labouring under conscription 
and other industrial disadvantages. We have been exporting while 
Germany has been importing labour. 

If the British working man, who must eventually arbitrate on the 
pros and cons of the fiscal controversy, is to be converted, he must be 
given a broad issue. It is useless to ply him with involved statistics. 
He must be shown that tariff reform will not only be to the advantage 
of his class, but to himself as the unit and, very naturally in his own 
eyes, the most important unit in the world ; and his vision must be 
cleared of certain delusions. At present he is hypnotised by the 
misleading suggestion of ‘ Free Trade,’ a term which he vainly imagines 
can be legitimately applied to our existing fiscal system. Free Trade 
consists in the unrestricted exchange of commodities between. various 
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communities all over the world. It was contended by the early 
apostles of the Manchester School that certain climates and soils and 
certain races were specially designed by a beneficent Providence for 
special forms of production. Consequently it was urged that if free 
trading were promoted, industry in the various countries of the world 
would naturally fall into preordained channels, one country devoting 
itself to one form of production and another country to another, thus 
facilitating a free and amicable exchange of goods, leading}to the 
removal of all causes of international irritation, and to universal 
brotherhood, disarmament, and the millennium—an excellent proposi- 
tion if only the instinct of self-preservation and the sense of nationality 
were eliminated from human nature. This charming theory was due 
to want of foresight. At that time no one imagined that research 
would reveal sich vast and hidden resources in countries then 
comparatively undeveloped. Nobody perceived the great possibilities 
that lay in the direction of cheap and rapid transit. Nobody dreamt 
that the four quarters of the globe could be brought so close together 
as they have been. Year after year the secrets of undeveloped countries 
have been revealed, and it has been discovered that Great Britain 
is not so benevolently circumstanced as was formerly supposed. 
When Free Trade, so called, was preached and adopted in England, 
it was considered that this country had been designed by Providence 
as the factory of the world for all time. The inevitable decline of 
agriculture was denied, or, if admitted, would, it was declared, be 
amply compensated for by a vast and lasting expansion in other 
industries. To-day everyone has been convinced by inexorable facts 
that this supposition has never rested on any substantial basis. Fifty 
years ago it was apparently true ; to-day it is shown to be indisputably 
false. England is no longer the factory of the world ; almost every one 
of her industries has to contend with the keenest competition of rival 
nations, and we are now approaching a condition of affairs when the 
most highly organised communities will become more and more 
independent of Britain for manufactured goods. The British work- 
man no longer stands, as he did stand a generation or two ago, 
supreme as the skilled industrial workman of the world. Manufac- 
turing industries, especially in the smaller trades, are failing us, and 
we are making desperate efforts to get the people ‘ back to the land.’ 
Industrial progress abroad has entirely vitiated the principal prophecy 
which led to the introduction of our so-called Free Trade system. As 
trade developed in this country it was thought that labour would 
turn from agriculture to technical industries only to earn higher wages ; 
and that the products of this labour would be exchanged freely for 
the corn and other commodities produced on foreign soils. In their 
prophetic vision the early Free Traders saw England, engaged in factory 
labour, shipbuilding, and mining, passing out the finished goods to the 
great nations of the world, who would tender in exchange corn, meat, 
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and other articles, which the British worker, owing to his preoccupa- . 
tion in better paying industries, would not have time to produce 
for himself—a charming international arrangement if other nations 
would ‘ play the game.’ But they would not. With most unamiable 
selfishness they thought they would like to have their own factories, to 
build ships for themselves, to mine on their own account, to work their 
own furnaces, and to turn out finished articles from their own mills, 
and they have succeeded. The Free Trade picture was a beautiful work 
of art of an impressionist character. It struck the imagination and it 
appealed to the commercial instincts of the British people ; but, as 
everyone knows, the canvas has long since been torn from its frame 
by alien hands. 

There is something very attractive to the freedom-loving British 
voter in the two words ‘ Free Trade,’ but to-day they do not corre- 
spond in any sense with the fiscal arrangements existing between our- 
selves and foreign countries. Free Trade is free exchange. During 
the short period of our virtual monopoly we had it, or very nearly 
had it. We have not got it now, nor anything the least like it. We 
never shall have it; and to use the expression, to pretend that the 
controversy is between Free Trade and something else, is to deceive 
and delude the people. Free Trade is an illusion, and in common 
fairness to the electorate the use of the term in argument should be 
abandoned. Almost equally deceptive is the expression ‘ Free Fooder.’ 

If the food of the people were reduced to a prison dietary the 
term would be tolerably correct, but we have not come to that yet ; 
and if applied to the ordinary scale of living of the average working 
man’s family the expression ‘ free food’ is not applicable. Without 
confusing working-men voters with elaborate statistics, it ought not 
to be difficult to convince them that the existing fiscal arrangements 
leave much to be desired. Can it be said that sufficient prominence 
has yet been given to the extraordinary anomaly of the taxed break- 
fast table? So long as the Liberal party were in the wilderness of 
Opposition a great deal was heard of the project of a ‘ free breakfast 
table,’ and the indignation of the working classes was worked up to a 
highly effervescent state by pictures of the heavy burden which the 
poorer homes of England have to bear. At that time we were told 
that the British working man was being fleeced by the Govern- 
ment of the day, and that he was compelled to pay heavy imposts 
on the tea, sugar, cocoa, coffee, figs, plums, currants, and other 
necessaries for himself, his wife, and his children; and emphasis was 
laid on the children because our hearts are always softened towards 
them. 

This ‘ free food’ Government has been in office over two years, 
and the ‘ free breakfast table ’ is still one of the unredeemed election 
pledges. Not only is this true, but all the commodities of the breakfast 
table under this democratic Government have greatly advanced in 
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cost. The British working man, if he casts his eyes from his own 
breakfast table across the Atlantic to the breakfast table of the working 
man of the United States, who is earning larger wages, will find that 
in the matter of taxation he and his American mate are situated 


thus :— 
United States United Kingdom 


per 1 lb per 1 Ib. 
Tea 5 : ‘ 7 . . Free 5d. 
Coffee . ‘ F ; : ; . Free dd. 
Coffee, prepared . . : ; . Free 2d. 
Cocoa, raw . - ‘ $ ° . Free 1d. 
Cocoa, prepared . F : ? - 13d. 2d. 


It is the American wage-earner and not the British wage-earner 
who enjoys the advantage of free food. I trust no feeling of envy 
will enter the breast of the British artisan, and that he may even 
rejoice to think that the luxury of a pipe of tobacco and of a glass of 
beer is far cheaper to his German and American competitors than it is 
to him. The Englishman is rapidly losing control over the prices 
which he is charged for the ordinary necessaries of life. Most of 
our food is supplied to us by foreigners ; the British people must pay 
the prices which the foreigner asks, and thus may become the victims 
either of ‘ rings,’ or ‘ trusts,’ or of adverse circumstances over which 
they can exercise no control. 

It is the inevitable result of a policy which it was recognised 
years ago would tend to the depreciation of agriculture and of our 
insane neglect to encourage and develop the producing resources 
of the Empire. For a time ‘ our Free Trade’ policy was a success, 
because we had few competitors and manufactured on a large scale. 
Now, however, the scene has changed : we have lost our agricultural 
position, and have done nothing to encourage our kith and kin over 
seas to supply our wants ; we are losing our industrial position, even 
in proportion to our population ; and day by day we are more and 
more dependent upon the food which the foreigner cares to sell us. 
Even the price of our meat in all the great towns of England is settled 
now, not by fair and honest competition of supply and demand, 
but by huge trusts which have their homes in the United States. 
It is impossible to attain free food or anything approximating it 
under the existing ‘ Free Trade’ dispensation. In order to run the 
country even on its present lines, without old-age pensions and many 
other things to be desired, we must raise nearly thirteen millions a 
year by the taxation of food. The breakfast table, like the dinner 
and tea table in varying proportions, is taxed. If the working man, 
having finished his breakfast, lights his pipe for the best smoke of the 
day, he has the doubtful consolation of knowing that every pipeful 
of tobacco he enjoys is contributing towards building up a revenue 
of another sum of nearly thirteen millions sterling ; if he pays 3d. for 
an ounce of shag, he gets 24d. worth of taxation and a halfpenny worth 
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of tobacco. Then when he has a glass of ale or a tot of whiskey with 
his dinner he may find a dubious pleasure in reflecting that he is 
performing a meritorious ‘ Free Trade’ action in that he is contributing 
to the annual revenue of thirty-four millions sterling which must be 
obtained from beer and spirits in order to save the country, under our 
so-called Free Trade régime, from bankruptcy ; and over his tea it is 
to be hoped he takes delight in pouring another libation to the fetish 
of Free Trade. Wherever he turns, whatever he drinks, and what- 
ever food, with the exception of cereals, he consumes, the working man 
of this blessed ‘Free Trade’ country finds himself mulcted in heavy 
duties in order that an old and worn-out parrot cry may be honoured. 
In no country competing with us in the markets of the world is the 
workers’ food and drink as highly taxed as with us. On the Ist of 
March 1907 Count Posadowsky, the Prussian Minister of the Interior, 
stated that, as the result of ‘ very careful calculations’ which he had 
made as to the relative burden of taxation per head of the population 
of Germany, Great Britain, and the United States, he had found that 

the sum per head in each country was as follows :— is ac. 

& a, 

United Kingdom = ‘ ‘ a . - 15 9 


United Viates . ‘ : ; - : - 14114 
Germany . . . . ° e 3 - 10 6 


No wonder this German Minister exclaimed in amazement, ‘I would 
much like to know who invented the fairy tale that Great Britain is a 
Free Trade country !’ 

The British working man helps to build up a national revenue 
in food and drink and tobacco of nearly sixty-five millions sterling 
yearly, and yet there are orators who have the courage to impose 
upon the ignorance of the working classes of this country, people who 
call themselves ‘ Free Fooders,’ and go round from town to town, and 
from village to village, preaching this gospel of ‘ Free Trade.’ 

The issue is not placed fairly or squarely before the electorate. 
An example of this sophistication may be found in the cartoons of the 
‘big and little loaf’ which were sent broadcast throughout the 
country at the time of the last General Election. The people forget, 
if indeed they ever knew, that the repeal of the Corn Laws did not 
cheapen bread, but was followed by a period when it was dearer. 
They probably think it had an immediate cheapening effect, and that 
the little loaf and the big loaf represent the difference in the price of 
bread before and after repeal. As a matter of fact the average price of 
wheat was not reduced for many years. The abolition of the Corn Laws 
had the effect of steadying the market—an inestimable boon—but it 
did not cheapen the average price of bread. We owe cheap bread to 
the exploitation of new wheat-growing areas, to machinery and to low 
freights. The people of Great Britain are told that if they impose 
duties, however small, they will, under all circumstances, have to 
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pay for them themselves, and they believe it. No other civilised 
community believes anything of the kind. The statement is false 
in theory and is disproved by facts. We had a small registration 
duty on wheat which brought in 2,346,796. a year, and we imposed a 
tax of 1s. a ton on high-class export coal which produced 1,991,7671. 
annually ; in all, 4,340,000/. in round figures. These duties were 
taken off, and with what result ? We have lost nearly four and a half 
millions a year and have gained nothing. It is the irony of fate that 
a Government which won place and power largely as a result of the 
‘ big loaf and little loaf crusade ’ should have had the mortification to 
see the price of bread steadily rise since it took office. In the past 
year the cost of bread in London has advanced by an amount varying 
from a halfpenny to a penny on the four-pound loaf according to the 
district. In other‘words the workman’s loaf of to-day has shrunk 
to the extent of from 9 per cent. to 18 per cent. in comparison with 
the bigger loaf of a year ago. The price of coal has greatly risen 
also. I am far from attributing the rise in prices to the abolition of 
the small duties, but I have not the slightest doubt that if any change 
had been made in our fiscal arrangements in the direction of a small 
registration duty on corn in order to promote reciprocal trade within 
the Empire, the increase in the price of the loaf, or, to put it in other 
words, the transition from the big loaf to the little loaf, would have 
been attributed to tariff reform. The fact stares us in the face that 
the abolition of small duties does not necessarily decrease, and that, 
per contra, the imposition of small duties does not necessarily increase 
the price of the articles to which they apply. In reality, of course, 
prices are regulated by considerations of a totally different kind. 
The effect of small duties is to extract revenue from the foreigner, 
not an undesirable thing, and to encourage production among British 
subjects. The ‘ big and little loaf’ cry is a fraud, and it would be 
only decent to cease parading it before the people. 

Simple facts will tell more with the average elector than abstruse 
arguments based upon unreliable statistics. When told that duties, 
however small, are paid by those who impose them, it will occur to 
him that since the abolition of a registration duty on wheat and of 
an export tax on coal the prices of bread and coal have greatly in- 
creased. When informed that no bengfit can be conferred by a slight 
preference, he will remember that British trade with New Zealand 
has much improved since 1903, and he will recognise that the 
experience of New Zealand and of Canada disproves the tale; and he 
will begin to consider the merits of the case for himself. 

Owing to fortuitous circumstances Great Britain as an industrial 
nation was first in the field, and owing in part also to the industry 
and skill of the British industrial worker Great Britain, down to a 
few years ago, enjoyed a period of rapidly increasing trade. Germany, 
the United States, and other rival countries were still industrially 
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in their infancy. In those years the trade of the United Kingdom 
flourished, and accordingly the standard of living and the rate of 
wages increased. The standard of living reached a height which has 
its parallel in few parts of the world. Now, however, rival countries 
have passed their period of infancy; they have raised tariff walls 
behind which, secure in their home markets, they have been able to 
develop their own industries. To-day they provide not only for their 
own wants, but they have a large surplus of goods with which they 
are able to flood free-importing England and neutral markets. These 
goods are not produced under the model conditions which successive 
Governments by means of factory legislation, workmen’s-Compensation 
Acts, and other measures have enforced. Whatever the conditions 
under which production is carried on abroad, these foreign goods enter 
neutral markets and our own home markets without let, hindrance, 
or toll, and there compete on equal terms with the manufactures 
of the British working man. With one exception the standard of 
living in England is higher than in these protected countries, and 
infinitely higher than that obtaining among communities whose 
manufactures must sooner or later come into competition with ours, 
as for instance China or Japan. When goods produced under a high 
standard of living come into competition with similar goods 
produced under a low standard of living, producers under 
the former system must give way, struggle as they will. Nothing 
can save them. Neither combination, nor co-operation, nor 
municipal control, nor State control will avail against im- , 
mutable laws. Without self-protection in some form or other 
against unfair competition our producers must reduce the standard 
of living or be ousted out of the trade. If the British workman 
is to compete against the dumped products of other countries, 
and insists upon remaining faithful to what are called ‘ Free Trade’ 
principles, he must make up his mind to accept lower wages while 
paying a higher price for the commonest luxuries of life, and his 
employment and wages will be precarious. Steadiness is essential 
to good trade. An average derived from violent fluctuations in the 
values of goods and labour is not compatible with prosperity. Natural 
changes due to good times and bad times are inevitable ; but, under 
our suicidal system, we are liable to the artificial overturning of 
natural equilibrium through the intrusion of dumped goods. Of this 
we are likely to receive an unpleasant object lesson if the threatened 
dumping operations on our steel trade are carried out. We acknow- 
ledge these facts in part. We object to the actual presence among us 
of the cheapest foreign labour, though in that case we should benefit 
by the circulation in the country of the wages the workers earn. 
We do not object to the introduction of the products of the cheapest 
foreign labour. Can anything be more absurd? Well, perhaps 
our whole existing system of taxation is more absurd. We have to 
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raise revenue, but insist that it must be raised under such conditions 
as cannot possibly give the smallest advantage to the British working 
man in competing with the foreigner even in British markets. Not 
only do we conscientiously carry out this maxim, but we actually give 
the foreign worker a bonus. The Chancellor of the Exchequer says, 
in effect, to the foreign populations of the world : 

See how good I am to you! I tax to the extent of nearly sixty-five millions 
sterling @ year the food, drink, and tobacco of the British working man, and I 
refuse by any system of toll or impost upon your manufactured goods to cause 
you to contribute one shilling to the revenue. I am so determined that the 
British working man shall have no advantage over you that while I place this 
heavy burden on the necessaries of life upon the cottage homes of England I 
refuse to entertain any proposal to place a tax upon your manufactured goods 
entering the United Kingdom lest I should be taking something out of your 
pockets, and might be’giving some encouragement to British industry. 


We are not content with maintaining this attitude ; we go a step 
further. We have a monopoly in the best steam coal, a coal essential 
to our navy, and to foreign navies which conceivably might be hostile 
to us. We raised revenue by placing a tax upon this unique fuel. 
That, under the circumstances, the tax is paid by the importer is 
clear in theory and is proved true in practice; for neither the British 
householder nor the manufacturer has gained any advantage by the 
removal of the tax; both are paying to-day a higher price for their 
fuel, and everyone feels the brunt of the increase in higher railway 
fares and in many other ways. But in order to do a little play 
acting by masquerading as Free Traders and to guard against the 
terrible calamity of receiving any contribution to our revenue from the 
foreigner we removed the tax. 

The German Minister for the Interior has referred to British Free 
Trade as a fairy tale. He might well have alluded to our fiscal system 
as a childish game of make-believe. 

It cannot be supposed that even the most pronounced Free Trader 
still believes in the possibility of universal Free Trade in the only true 
sense, that of freeexchange. He must admit that the expression ‘ Free 
Trade’ as applied to us is a misnomer, and that our system consists 
of taxed selling and free buying modified by duties for revenue pur- 
poses on the common luxuries of life. Such a method of raising - 
money is hard upon the poor ; how hard it is may be evidenced by the 
case of Ireland. In Great Britain taxation is pretty evenly divided 
between direct and indirect taxes ; but in Ireland 70 per cent. of the 
revenue derived from that unfortunate country comes from indirect 
taxation, from taxes on such common luxuries that they may fairly 
be styled the necessaries of life. It is to this insane method of raising 
revenue that the choking over-taxation of Ireland according to her 
relative capacity to bear taxation is largely due. Can we continue to 
exist under this extraordinary and illogical system? It is related 
of a hypothetical Irishman that he endeavoured to accustom his 
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horse to live upon one straw a day, and that undoubtedly his experi- 
ment would have been successful had not the animal most un- 
fortunately died during the process of proof. This sad event is typical 
of the fate in store for us. 

Free Traders should be logical. They should have the courage 
to follow their theory to its inevitable conclusion. There is really 
nothing wrong with it if humanity and nationality could be eliminated 
from our consideration. The laisser faire theory, the doctrine that 
labour must accommodate itself to circumstances, and that the 
weakest must go to the wall, was and is a necessary corollary of Free 
Trade. But labour cannot adjust itself. It takes generations to 
convert a ploughman into a cotton-spinner or a riveter into an 
agricultural labourer. In the meantime displaced labour starves 
and objects to the process. The weakest do not like going to the wall, 
and the State interferes to prevent that ‘Free Trade’ operation. 
We have hedged about manufacturing labour with a variety of safe- 
guards, all adding to cost of production. Labour endeavours to pro- 
tect itself by standardising wages and working short time, but it must 
eventually fail. How can men earning high wages and working half-time 
compete with men earning low wages and working full time? Under 
the conditions in which we are living, trading, and manufacturing 
‘ Free Trade ’ cannot have fair play. 

Imports are naturally balanced, they say. We must and do pay 
for what we get. Yes; but how do we pay? We export coal to the 
value of upwards of 40,000,000/. Very satisfactory no doubt ; but coal 
is irreplaceable, it is capital. Shipping brings in 90,000,000/. Very 
satisfactory also, and it would be entirely satisfactory were our ships 
engaged in carrying a larger proportion of our own manufactures. 
Unfortunately they are, to a considerable extent, filled with the 
manufactures of other people. We are exporting wage-earners to the 
extent of about one hundred thousand of them a year. Our income 
from foreign investments is vaguely estimated at 90,000,000/. We are 
balancing expenditure by income derived from foreign investments, 
an excellent plan were it not for the fact that capital is enticed abroad 
by the superior advantages of protected markets, or is forced abroad 
. by the naked conditions of our home markets ; by the profits on the 
carrying trade, an entirely legitimate source of income, but precarious, 
for foreigners will make every effort to deprive us of it; by the ex- 
portation of human beings, an undesirable method ; and by capital, a 
mode of balancing expenditure as certain to lead to the bankruptcy 
of a nation as of an individual. We are becoming a people living 
upon capital and foreign investments, and by peddling other people’s 
goods. The capital will last a long time ; the peddling business will 
last just so long as we can hold it against subsidised and therefore unfair 
competition. Income from foreign investments will continue to 
flow here so long as London remains the great centre of exchange, 
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and England affords a pleasant residence for millionaires. Such will 
be the result of one-sided Free Trade, possibly a satisfactory one to the 
advocates of the system. The theory of Free Trade was sound in view 
of the predominant position of Great Britain and on the hypothesis 
of its universal adoption. It is sound still on the assumption that our 
manufactures are doomed, and that it is useless, and worse than useless, 
to struggle against inexorable fate. But will the manufacturing 
population accept this pessimistic and fatalistic view? What is to 
become of them? With what sort of euthanasia are they to be 
provided ? These are questions for wage-earners to decide. There can 
be but little doubt as to the nature of their answer. They will make a 
sturdy fight for existence; they are not likely to ‘take it lying 
down.’ It is ardently to be hoped that they will consider the matter 
dispassionately, and that they will make up their minds upon it soon. 

Violent change, due to some great catastrophe, is to be depre- 
cated. The abolition of the Corn Laws was brought about by the 
terrible calamities of famine, and the pendulum swung too far. If the 
system of so-called Free Trade is shattered under the pressure of some 
period of deep depression the reaction will probably be too great. 
Fortunately abundant signs evidence the fact that we are perceiving 
the inapplicability of our theories to the actual needs of the people. 
Even the present Government, while clamorously worshipping the 
theory of Free Trade, are industriously violating it in practice. Their 
Small Holdings Bill involves protection, thinly disguised and in a 
rather objectionable shape. It is not only class legislation, but legis- 
lation for a class within a class. It subsidises part of an industry 

‘at the expense of the rates or of the State. I make no objections; 
on the contrary, I welcome it as a wholesome violation of Free Trade. 
A Bill was passed last Session to the effect that holders of foreign 
patents in this country must manufacture in this country or forfeit their 
patents. That is protection in the crudest form and at the cannon’s 
mouth, but I urge nothing against it. The object is good—encourage- 
ment of British labour under heavy penalties—another violent viola- 
tion of Free Trade. 

With all this before us, is it not about time that we ceased to 
humbug ourselves, and to render ourselves ridiculous in the eyes of 
foreign nations by endeavouring to humbug them? Had we not 
better be honest and disestablish the worship of idols in which we have 
ceased to believe? With one great party pledged to a more rational 
fiscal system and the other great party practising crude Protection while 
damning it to save their face, might it not be well to abandon theories 
we know to be false, to raise this great national and imperial question 
above mere party politics, to accept the inevitable, and quietly and 
reasonably to set ourselves to devise a system designed to develop 
our own resources—the resources of our own Empire—and to give 
our wage-earners a fair chance ? DuNRAVEN. 
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THE IMPOTENCE OF SOCIALISM 


Tue large majority of those who now sit on the Government side of 
the House of Commons are believed to be in substantial agreement 
with the party which sits facing them in desiring to preserve for us 
our present political State, and to preserve it in a form not essentially 
different from the form in which they have inherited it. 

The Socialist group, on the other hand, make no secret of their 
desire gradually to destroy that State, and to replace it by something 
strange and new to us, which they call a co-operative commonwealth. 
Now these two aims are not merely divergent. They are so obviously 
incompatible that the adoption of the one involves the rejection of 
the other. But, if we may judge from speeches reported in the 
public press, Liberalism includes among its leaders some who look 
at the socialistic propaganda from a less positive point of view. It may 
be that it is tactically inconvenient to speak out. It may be that any 
such uncompromising attitude is thought to be premature. To declare 
themselves whole-hearted opponents of Socialism would be, so these 
politicians may feel, to admit that it had become a force among us 
which must now be openly reckoned with, and of this they appear to 
bein doubt. At any rate their advice is that for the moment we should 
approach the matter from the side of mythology. Socialism, they 
suggest, belongs to the spectre-haunted realm of Bogyphobia—if by a 
bogy we may understand something very terrible to look at but in 
reality nothing but a make-believe. 

Ten years ago the Socialist party in this country had not a single 
representative in Parliament. If, for the purposes of a division in 
the House, we may include the Independent Labour Party, they have 
now over thirty supporters, and they are polling a heavier vote 
for their candidates at one election after another. Looked at as an 
international movement, Socialism, within the same period, is estimated 
to have more than doubled its collective vote. In London the two 
principal centres of the movement are the Fabian Society and the 
Social Democratic Federation. The former, which is at once literary 
and political, derives its name from the famous Roman general whose 
tactics of patient wariness and caution all but outwitted Hannibal. 
The Social Democratic Federation, which is probably the more 
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aggressively militant of the two, was founded rather more than twenty 
years ago, and has already more than forty metropolitan branches, 
It owns, moreover, a prolific printing press, exclusively devoted to 
the furtherance of the aims and objects of the Federation. Its 
members, like the Fabians, and like the members of the Independent 
Labour League, are strenuous men of action. If they are idealists 
they are also men with convictions, men with a hope, men with 
a determinate purpose, men with a widespread and growing 
organisation framed to give political effect to their aspirations. 
Through magazine articles, through the cheap press, by pamphlets, 
leaflets, and picture-postcards, which are circulating by thousands 
among the wage-earning classes, by lectures, and, last not least, 
by energetic personal canvass, and by combining to supply 
candidates for every parliamentary vacancy, they are daily doing 
all that they can to spread and popularise their views. ‘ Every 
week that passes,’ wrote Mr. Macdonald, in the Independent Review 
for March 1906, ‘the Labour party alone holds four or five score of 
meetings.’ ‘ Nothing like this season’s propaganda,’ cried the Labour 
Leader of the 16th of August 1907, ‘has ever been attempted by 
any political organisation in the country.’ Similar evidence might 
be multiplied indefinitely, so that without attaching exaggerated im- 
portance to the preaching of socialistic doctrines at our street corners, 
it is impossible to remain blind to the fact that at the present time, as 
for many years past, the Socialist leaders are energetically and con- 
tinuously engaged all over the country in making converts to their 
cause, while the Independent Labour Party have already established 
over 700 local branches, and are adding fresh ones every day. 

It is true that since the Jarrow and Colne Valley successes Socialism 
has had a set-back. High rates, and public examples of wasteful and 
incompetent management, have apparently given to municipal electors 
a severe and wholesome fright. But if anyone is simple enough to 
imagine that any temporary reverse is likely permanently to dis- 
organise the Socialist ranks, he is‘ greatly mistaken. It may serve 
perhaps to remind those in command of their eponymous hero, 
Fabius, who fared all the better for not going ahead too fast. Wares, 
it may be, of a quieter and soberer hue will be advanced for the time 
to the front of the shop-window. But the goods momentarily with- 
drawn will remain somewhere safely stocked against the return of 
more favourable and brisker markets. 

In these circumstances, plain folk, who watch with a citizen’s 
personal interest the currents of contemporary life, and who appre- 
ciate the economic gravity of the fact that the very poor make up 
one-third or so of our total population, find it impossible to rest 
satisfied with the ‘ bogy ’ theory of Socialism. 

If they are under an illusion, if Socialism be indeed the mere bogy 
which our Liberal statesmen, or some of them, depict it to be, then 
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it is certainly the most remarkable imitation of vigorous locomotive 
life that has ever yet been placed upon the stage. 

But there is another attitude which is not unfrequently taken up 
towards Socialism as to which a few words may not be out of place. 
Socialism, we often hear it said, is a term so hopelessly vague and 
indefinite that to come to close quarters with it is out of the question. 
It is a sort of Proteus of economics which is always evading us by 
changing its shape. It is in fact not so much a political system as a 
particular sort of temperament and disposition. 

Now in this contention there is doubtless a certain element of 
truth. For in one sense Socialism is an ideal, the dream-vision of a 
land very far off. No one can point to it as a settled polity and 
say ‘lo! here,’ or ‘lo! there.’ It does not yet exist for us in 
time and space. It is ‘ utopian,’ a thing of nowhere. The stuff of 
which it is to be made may, for all that we can tell, be already on the 
loom of time, but the perfected pattern lies hidden away from sight 
in the dim recesses of the future. The nearest approach to it, though 
of course on an insignificant scale, has perhaps been realised in the 
administration of the Union workhouse. 

In common, therefore, with other ideals, Socialism eludes the 
limitations of any hard-and-fast definition. Viewed as an aspiration 
only it is for its votaries as the lifting up of their eyes to the hills, 
and as the soaring of the spirit above all the inequalities, the injustices, 
and the anomalies of life. 

Now the lot of the present generation has been cast in a period of 
general unsettlement. Look where we will, there is a pervading 
unrest, a sense of perplexity, a seething of external and internal 
disquietude. And out of all this disquietude it is but natural that 
the dreams of Socialism should come floating up before men’s eyes, 
just as did the dreams of those other and earlier imaginations with 
which it has a kind of spiritual kinship. It was, for example, out of 
the instabilities of Greek political life and the decay of the old Greek 
spirit that the Republic of Plato was born. More’s Utopia was the 
inspiration of a creative and compassionate mind moved to pity as 
it surveyed the woeful heritage of misery and poverty which the 
wars of the Roses had bequeathed to his country. In the Oceana of 
Harrington we seem to hear the literary echo of the civil convulsions 
by which England had been rent asunder in the days of Cromwell. 

So far, then, as it remains merely an ideal Socialism cannot be 
fairly pressed to come down from the clouds and to prove itself a 
practical possibility for our workaday world. It is otherwise, how- 
ever, when the ideal materialises into living and energetic Socialists, 
of human flesh and blood, with a published and well-advertised 
political propaganda. Yet even here it appears that much has at 
present to be left vague. And this for two reasons. 

In the first place it is always a much easier undertaking to 
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pull down than to build, and up to the present Socialism has shown 
among its promoters but scanty indications of any considerable 
constructive genius. ‘To dogmatise,’ writes Mr. Keir Hardie in 
From Serfdom to Socialism,'‘ about the form which the Socialist State 
shall take is to play the fool. That is a matter with which we have 
nothing whatever to do. . . . The most we can hope to do is to make 
the coming of Socialism possible in the full assurance that it will shape 
itself when it does come.’ O sancta simplicitas ! 

And in the next place, for electioneering and street preaching pur- 
poses it is the mark of an inferior artist to be the slave of detail. 
The true artist, on the contrary, is its master, and he has learnt to 
appreciate to the full the advantages of a judicious economy of truth. 
To take a homely illustration. The angler’s business is to catch 
fish. Does he on: that account feel ‘constrained to attach every fly 
in his book to his cast? Not at all. He selects the fly that in his 
judgment will exercise the greatest attraction for his intended victim 
if deftly and warily presented to him. The demagogue’s business 
is to catch men, or, in the particular case of which we are thinking, 
to catch voters. How is he to catch them? By first formulating 
and rendering articulate for these unskilled labourers their material 
hopelessness and helplessness; next, by proclaiming to them their 
one and only remedy ; and lastly by persuading them that if returned 
to Parliament their Socialist friends will take care that their wounds 
shall be healed and their permanent welfare secured without delay. 
‘De lui-méme,’ wrote Rousseau long ago,’ ‘le peuple veut toujours 
le bien, mais de lui-méme il ne le voit pas towours.’ What could be 
more true? Without proper guidance the masses cannot always 
see in what their good consists. The impressionist’s occupation is 
accordingly to take care that he shall be on the spot to give the 
necessary guidance, and to open the eyes of the blind. Who are we 
that we should dictate to him his details? He knows his own business 
best, and his business is to make certain of his man. 

If then Socialism can fairly be accused of vagueness it is only to 
the extent that it chooses to be vague. The writings of Marx, of 
Lassalle, and of Deville, are not vague, nor are the publications of their 
disciples in France and England. It may safely be asserted that 
complaints of vagueness can only come from people who do not care 
to be at the pains of consulting the literature of the subject. 

But whatever may be the popular verdict as to vagueness we seem 
now to have arrived at the very heart of the whole matter. For 
however the academic Socialist of the ideal may remain engrossed in 
the contemplation of his final goal, his near kinsman, the political 
Socialist, has his eyes steadily fixed on the roads by which it may be 
best approached, and of these the most important road is that which 
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runs through our Parliamentary constituencies. Fortunately, as the 
King’s highway, it is open to all alike. 

Now with reference to the constituencies one result of the bidding 
of our two historical parties against each other for popularity has 
been the progressive widening of the parliamentary franchise. With- 
out any special regard to intelligence and education, this instrument 
of political power has been distributed broadcast. At the present 
time, though wealth remains concentrated in what are relatively few 
hands, a population of some 43,000,000 sends more than 7,000,000 
voters to the ballot, or a proportion in other words of almost one in 
six. Not content with this, the partisans of the extreme left are 
pressing forward towards universal adult suffrage, irrespective of 
the element of sex, so that democracy may be swallowed up in 
ochlocracy. Now no one, we ‘presume, will seriously contend that 
either the present electorate, or the leaders of Socialism, are competent 
judges of the subtle and complex working of economic laws. But 
this does not affect the fact that the mob orator is free to assume a 
virtue that he does not possess, that he has withal full liberty of 
preaching, and that the final decision upon the issues which he presents 
to them rests with the suffrages of his hearers. 

It is scarcely likely that the artisans and working classes of this 
country will be much concerned with the question whether as an abstract 
theory Socialism can or cannot be successfully defended. Neither will 
they necessarily conclude that because in many respects it prefers to 
remain vague it is therefore summarily to be set aside. What they do 
naturally wish to know is whether it is good sound business or whether 
it is imposture. Hitherto their possession of political power has been 
conspicuously marked by self-control, by patience, by reasonableness, 
and by intellectual sobriety. They have watched with pride the 
steady progressive growth of their Trades Unions, and of their various 
benefit and provident societies. They have seen and appreciated 
the complete abandonment in high places of the old doctrines of 
* Laissez faire,’ and the descent of the State into the arena of legislative 
activity to do for the masses the work which they could not do for 
themselves. But once let them be persuaded by Socialist orators that 
what is known as ‘ Capitalism’ is only a system of organised robbery 
in disguise, and that so long as it is allowed to last, they are doomed to 
live their lives deprived of their fair share of the wealth which, as they 
are every day being taught, has been created by their manual labour 
alone, and who can say that their new convictions will not presently 
find a very practical expression in their votes ? 

The danger, as it seems to us, cannot honestly be treated as an 
imaginary one, since it never can be easy to gauge and measure the 
volcanic forces that underlie the surface of our civilisation. Moreover, 
in the twilight of ignorance and credulity the Socialist can make the 
glitter of his wares look for all the world like gold, while at the same 
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time the cleverly painted bladders which float his fairy promises 
before devouring eyes are but too well calculated to catch the fancy, 
until they have the ill-luck to get pricked. He can rally, too, round 
his standard all the inertness and distaste for continuous work, all the 
shiftless indolence, all the invertebrate and flabby discontent, all the 
rebellious resentment against the discipline of life, which, not in one 
class alone, but in many, takes to itself so many various forms. To 
men whose ears are still tingling, let us imagine, with the proclamation 
that in manual labour lies the source of all wealth, and that, through 
to-morrow’s reorganisation of that labour, it will be the glorious 
mission of the proletariat to make manifest the salvation of society, 
how flat and how tame must sound the trite platitudes of the social 
reformer with his inevitable vista of years and years of weary patience ! 
To men who front week to week are sore pressed with anxiety as to 
how the two ends are to be made to meet, which message is the more 
likely to attract, the message that deliverance is even now at their 
very door, or the message that by steady continuance in thrift, and 
soberness, and industry, and self-reliance, they may make their sons 
better off than they can ever expect to be themselves ? 

If infallible nostrums, and safe short cuts to the restoration of 
declining health, had not always exercised a strangely potent influence 
on the pathetic gullibility of human nature, the quacks in this illusive 
world of ours would not have so distanced the physicians, nor the 
vendors of patent pills and panaceas so frequently have died 
millionaires. 

Moreover the danger is not by any means confined to the insidious- 
ness of the promises which day by day are being so lavishly poured 
out to beguile the credulous and the ill-informed. There is an even 
greater danger which lies behind. There is the quite immeasurable 
danger that lies hidden in all that these dupes are not told, and in all 
probability do not even dream of. For the darkest and deadliest side 
of Socialism is kept veiled and hidden from them, and should they 
ever vote their deceivers into power the veil will not be lifted till 
it is too late. 

How, then, are the pioneers of Socialism to be met? It is quite 
certain that they and their followers will never be scared away by 
shouting at them. And as for passion and prejudice, these are weapons 
which will only break in the hands of those who trust in them, 
Of heat there is already enough and to spare. It is not more heat 
that is needed but more light, and, what is more important still, a wider 
diffusion of light. Those of our practical politicians and working 
organisers, who are firmly persuaded that the advent of Socialism 
would herald the ruin of all classes in the community alike, would 
appear to have got a great deal of heavy spade-work before them 
among the electorate. The enemy has now taken the field in grim 
and deadly earnest and it is in the open field that he must be fought. 
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Activity, energy and resourcefulness on one side must be met by at 
least equal activity, energy, and resourcefulness on the other. Organisa- 
tion must be confronted by organisation, argument by argument, 
policy by policy, programme by programme, insidious flattery and 
cajolery by discriminating sympathy, fictions by facts. Thus and in 
no other way can the attention and confidence of the disquieted 
masses be caught and be kept. Truth, no doubt, is mighty, and will 
in the end prevail. But the end is not yet, and among men of little 
knowledge and of urgent needs, men whose circumstances make them 
naturally open to any plausibly presented offer, truth will not prevail 
by its own unassisted weight and efficacy. It needs devoted service, 
it needs men of public spirit, of warm sympathies, and of solid know- 
ledge, men like the late Arnold Toynbee, to prepare its way, and 
it requires of them that perseverance in prosaic, ubiquitous, and 
persistent spade-work without which rank weeds are certain to grow 
apace. 

Up to this point it has been our endeavour to make it evident 
that Socialism is neither a phantom bogy of our heated imaginations, 
nor @ vague unrest too intangible to be dealt with practically ; but a 
well-organised political movement, seeking far and wide to win the 
support of the electorate with the view of using parliamentary power 
to establish the principles on which the movement is based. And it 
has further been contended that, in these circumstances, Socialism 
cannot successfully be met except by a counter-campaign at least 
equally well equipped, equally in earnest, and organised with equal 
efficiency. 

But, beyond a shadowy indication thrown out here and there, we 
have as yet said little as to what Socialism is, nor have we attempted 
to state the grounds on which we are convinced that it is the duty of 
every loyal and self-respecting citizen to offer to it an uncompromising 
and unflagging hostility. In what remains of this article, a brief 
attempt must accordingly be made to make good these omissions. 

By Socialism, then, as expounded through its accredited press, we 
understand that movement which has for its ultimate aim the transfer 
of the soil, and of all the means of production, distribution, and 
exchange, from private hands to collective ownership, and to public 
management and control. This transfer is to be realised, through 
gradual and progressive stages, by steadily contracting the sphere of 
the individual while steadily enlarging the activity of the State, in its 
local no less than in its central form. The private manufacturer is 
to be ousted from his factory, the landlord deprived of his land, the 
shipowner of his fleet, and so on through the whole industrial series. 
Private enterprise, in all its varieties, will thus cease to exist. Every 
service, of every description, which has any share in providing for the 
material needs of the community will be exclusively owned and 
administered by the State, whether directly, or indirectly, through the 
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province, the municipality, or the parochial commune. There will 
be no longer any industrial competition. Production for the purpose 
of gain will give place to production for use only. All products will be 
warehoused by the State. They will be daily distributed among 
the citizens as they may give evidence of requiring them. Payment 
for them will not be in money, for of money there will be none for that 
purpose. Payment will be in labour-time certificates. Every able- 
bodied adult of work age will each day have his allotted task of so 
much work. In return for such work, as measured by labour-time, he 
will get his certificate, and this certificate will be exchangeable at the 
national store-centres for its equivalent in the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life. The sole employer will be the State, and all the 
foremen and superintendents of industry will be State officials. The 
only private property which will be permissible will be in things for 
strictly personal use. ‘A man,’ smiles Mr. Grayson, ‘ would keep his 
tooth-brush and tooth-pick.’ The whole community will thus consist 
of two classes, the one class including the relatively small and highly 
centralised body of organisers and captains of industry, the other 
including all the workers in the hive. The only recognised human 
relationship will be the relation of the citizens to the State. Domestic 
relationships, being intertwined with the idea of private property, 
will be ignored and destroyed. Children, when born, will at once be 
taken charge of by the national foundling hospitals, and the State 
will continue responsible for them until they attain the age fixed for 
labour. Marriage will become an association terminable at the will 
of either party. Religion will be a department of positive science, 
and ‘all antiquated conceptions based on theological dogma’ will 
cease to occupy men’s thoughts. Socialism moreover being essentially 
international, patriotism and imperialism will be at an end, and 
humanity will be amalgamated as soon as possible under the red flag 
of Social-Democracy. Such, in broad outline, will be the ‘ Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth,’ as the Socialist desires to frame it, and its root- 
principle is equality. It forms, so to speak, the social obverse of 
universal suffrage, and the equality at which it aims is to be engineered 
into effect by the direct interference of the State with individual 
liberty and with private property both in respect of production and 
of distribution. 

It may be convenient at this point to give a list of the main enact- 
ments and changes which would presumably herald the declaration 
of the ‘ Co-operative Commonwealth.” 

(1) The abolition of the Monarchy. 

(2) The abolition of our Second Chamber. 

(3) The disintegration of the Empire and abandonment of India. 

(4) The repudiation of the National Debt. 

(5) The cancellation of all financial contracts, whether in respect 
ef land-rents, mortgages, royalties, debenture bonds, or stocks and 
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shares. The vast sums which have been invested out of their 
savings by the working classes would thus at onee be confiscated, 
and their Voluntary Societies dissolved. 

(6) The disbanding of the Regular Army in favour of a Citizen 
Army. 2 
(7) The disendowment of all endowed bodies. 

(8) The revocation or reconsideration of the laws affecting marriage, 
property, inheritance, and testamentary powers. 

(9) The suppression of the independence of the Press. 

(10) Universal adult suffrage. 

(11) Parliaments to be dissolved and re-elected at short intervals. 

(12) Appointments to the judiciary to be made elective. 

Now the first difficulty which presents itself with regard to this 
political and social transformation is a practical one—namely, the 
difficulty of effecting it. Theorists may talk as they please about 
‘economic expropriation,’ but the plain fact is that the socialistic 
scheme is a scheme of dishonesty, robbery, and plunder, on a colossal 
scale. We should be slow to believe that, in a country like England, 
such a scheme could ever be established without civil war, or that, if 
established by some revolutionary coup de main, it could have any 
reasonable hope of working smoothly or of maintaining itself. For at 
the bare prospect of a House of Commons pledged to thorough-going 
Socialism all movable capital would take to itself wings, and the 
resultant panic would bring the whole edifice of our national life down 
to the ground by a dislocation of industries and of credit, which must 
end by involving employers and employed alike in one common ruin. 
But if, for argument’s sake, this initial difficulty be set aside, what has 
the scheme itself to say in self-defence? From the point of view of 
economics its root-principle, as we have said, is equality. Before 
prosperity and before public benefit must come equality. But such 
a theory directly contradicts the human nature with which after all it 
has to deal. Nature has not made us equal, but unequal. Neither 
in physical health, nor in muscular strength, nor in personal attractive- 
ness, nor in mental powers, nor in moral stamina, energy, and endur- 
ance, does mankind stand on a common level. Pitchfork human 
nature out of the industrial hive, and she will immediately return to 
expose the sheer absurdity of the schemes by which she was to be kept 
at bay. Or is it equality of opportunity that the new State will offer ? 
But who, as men are now constituted, will thank it for equality of 
opportunity when the only really operative inducements to hard work 
have been destroyed? The only opportunity of which the citizen 
under the new bureaucratic régime will be desirous is the opportunity 
of electing task-masters who will be likely to act with leniency in 
checking his labour-sheets, and who will let him down in his life of 
monotonous drudgery as easily as may be practicable. 

And if the ‘ good of all’ should turn out to be less efficient as a 
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motive power for the will than the theorist had anticipated, if the 
inconveniently numerous laggards cannot be kept up to concert- 
pitch without repeated recourse to the slave-whip, what is to 
become of industrial production? With the State responsible for 
the maintenance of all new arrivals, and with voluntary associations 
in lieu of marriage, the population is likely to increase merrily. What 
if production be all the while on the decrease from lack of energy and 
lack of motive? Will any conceivable plan of distribution be a success 
if a constant increase of claimants be accompanied by a continuous 
decrease in the sum of things which have to be distributed ? 

Even however if the rift within the lute prove slow in making its 
music mute, on what principle are we to suppose that distribution is 
to take place in the meantime? Is each worker’s share of the indus- 
trial pool to be determined by the time which his work has taken 
him? If, indeed, all labour were manual labour, and if commodities 
or services derived the whole of their value to the community from 
the manual labour devoted to their production, then labour-time might 
be a sort of reugh and ready common measure. But economic facts 
make short work of these crude postulates. Manual labour is one 
element in the production of wealth, but it is only one out of many. 
There is the capital which, in whatever shape or form, made the labour 
possible. There is the demand for the products of the labour, there 
is the sagacity that anticipated such demand, there is the inventive 
genius that is represented in the machinery, the organisation and 
administration, the insight and sound judgment which economise 
labour and make it effective, the settled conditions of property and 
credit which are to all industry as the very breath of its life. And to 
maintain that these elements can all be brought under a common 
measure of labour-time is to talk nonsense. James Watt, for example, 
was a labourer. Can his work be valued by setting it side by side 
with the work of an engine-stoker and just counting up their hours? 
Newton was a labourer. Are we to value tie Princiqia by a labour 
schedule, and generally to estimate all inventive, artistic, scientific, 
and literary genius by the simple mechanism of a time-table? 
It is not by the manual labour of the masses that the wurld has 
been made illustrious and prosperous, but by the intellectual labour of 
its most highly gifted sons. 

Looked at as a scheme of industrial production and distribution, 
we are unable to understand how the Socialistic State can be imagined 
to work equitably, or how it could even get its wheels to go round 
at all. Neither can we discover how human ingenuity could define 
with any precision the fair share in the entirety of products to which 
particular individuals were entitled, or how the competent and the 
incompetent should be made to participate alike as admitted equals 
in the ultimate control of the community’s business. Indeed, the 
more we look at it the more hopelessly irreconcilable does Socialism 
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appear to us to be, either with ordinary common sense or with 
elementary morality. 

For what, to begin with, is this ‘State’? For purposes of 
direction and management it can only mean the government instituted 
by the electorate, or some committee formed out of it, while to this 
government, or to this committee, it would appear that despotic powers 
and duties of infinite difficulty and complexity are to be entrusted. 
In the State—that is to say, in the bureaucracy and in its innumer- 
able staff of officials—are to be concentrated duties which for their 
efficient discharge under our present system of society require the 
training of a lifetime. The State is to act as universal parent, land- 
lord, farmer, merchant, carrier, manufacturer, educator, and every- 
thing else. How is supply to be kept commensurate with demand ? 
Individual tastes are of every variety. The demand of to-day is not 
the demand of to-morrow. A State which is the sole producer must 
also be the sole judge of what shall be produced. No labour certifi- 
cates can command what the State does not think fit to stock. 
With the State, moreover, as sole employer, and in despotic control 
of the Press, no one can either go on strike, or challenge its dis- 
tribution of work, or its awards in respect of work done. To 
fulfil its endless functions the Government should collectively 
possess all the justice of an Aristides, all the incorruptibility of 
a Rhadamanthus, all the infallibility of the Holy See. On what 
grounds are the members to be credited beforehand with such super- 
lative endowments? What is there in the nature of things to qualify 
even the picked men of the Co-operative Commonwealth for playing 
the part of an omniscient earthly Providence? Why should they 
suddenly become so infinitely wiser than the individuals from whom 
they have been selected? Is it not far more likely that this pheno- 
menal ‘ Jack of all trades’ will turn out to be master of none? And 
what will happen to trade and commerce if the Government blunder ? 
What will secure the stability of the State if its awards give dissatis- 
faction, and the citizens decline to accept them? Or, to look a little 
further afield, is the Socialistic State to have an isolated political 
existence, or is it to have relations with the unconverted capitalistic 
States? If so, how are those relations to be harmoniously adjusted ? 
If not, by what magic is it to be brought about that the conversion of 
the nations shall be simultaneous, that all the Socialist time-pieces 
shall strike the fateful hour together, and the red flag be run up in 
every country of importance on the self-same day ? 

But if in these and many other respects the new Republic seems to 
offend our common sense, it offends in an even greater degree our 
elementary ideas of right and wrong. Respect for property and con- 
tracts, respect for the spirit of independence, respect for the observance 
of good faith between man and man, these things are the bed-rock on 
which for generations we have been building up the edifice of our 
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ordered liberties, of our public credit, and of our national honour. 
To preach doctrines which treat contractual obligations of every 
kind as so much waste-paper, is to poison the moral sense of the com- 
munity. To invoke the aid of law in order to universalise confisca- 
tion is to make of law not the embodiment of passionless reason but 
the embodiment of irrational malignity. A propaganda which sweeps 
contemptuously aside all the influences of religion, of patriotism, of 
the sense of historic continuity and of a common national heritage, 
of family affections and of home-ties, can only serve to demoralise 
our social and political life, to degrade its ideals, and to materialise 
it into something inexpressibly repugnant to the hearts and con- 
sciences of ordinary men, and women. 

These, then, are some of the considerations which make it evident 
to our mind that we must look elsewhere than to Socialism for the 
amelioration of the evils which, be it gratefully acknowledged, it has 
at any rate done a great deal to force us to recognise, evils which are 
a standing disgrace and menace to us, evils which we all deplore. 
But it can never be too clearly understood that Socialism, as expounded 
in its authoritative publications, raises questions which cannot be 
narrowed into a class struggle between the ‘ haves’ and the ‘ have- 
nots.’ The real issues at stake lie deeperdown. They are not economic 
only, but moral and spiritual, and in fighting Socialism we are doing 
battle for the cause of the national life as a whole, and for the many- 
sided humanity which all citizens of the State possess in common. 

Judged by the mouth of its prophets, be they ‘major’ or ‘ minor,’ 
Socialism is based not on justice between man and man, but on in- 
justice. Professing to befriend human nature it stands revealed as 
its worst enemy. It has no lever wherewith to raise the soul. The 
spirit which it breathes is not the spirit of a common citizenship, but 
the spirit of class-hatred, the spirit of envy, of malice, and of all un- 
charitableness. Blind to the fact that life develops from within, it 
supposes moral regeneration to be attainable through the instru- 
mentality of a purely external organisation. It would make the 
State the mainspring of character whereas it is character that 
must always be the mainspring of the State. Idealising man into 
something far better than he is, it leaves him with no restraint of 
discipline for those private passions whose centrifugal energies have 
so often perturbed society. Far from encouraging in us all that is 
manly and brave and self-reliant, it panders to slackness, to moral 
cowardice, and to infirmity of will and purpose. 

It does not lie within the compass of our present subject to plead 
the cause of social reform. Our business has not been with what 
reform may be able to do, but with the impotence of Socialism to 
bring the State salvation. But it is none the less our conviction that 
the industrial problem is the great and urgent problem of the day. 
On our industrial efficiency depend both the well-being of society and 
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the stability of the State. Housed, for example, as the poor are 
now, it is practically impossible to ameliorate their lot. And, further. © 
more, it is our conviction that in well-considered social reform lies our 
best hope. But it is not mainly to the State that we ought to look if 
we desire to raise the level of our national life. It is to ourselves, 
It is our individual lives which in their sum make up the life of society 
at large, and it is by trying to strengthen the physical, moral, and 
intellectual energies of the units that we shall best serve the welfare: 
of the whole. Our material progress, as the least observant among 
us cannot fail to realise, has for generations been rapid and continuous. 
Whether we have made any equivalent moral progress is another 
matter. Moral progress is a very complicated thing. A fair com- 
parison of the moral level of our age with the moral level of the civili- 
sations of Greece and Rome might probably show that in some ways 
we were better and in some worse, and he would be a sagacious judge 
who could equitably strike the balance. But however this may be, 
there is in the age in which we are living ample room among those 
classes to whom fortune has been relatively kind for a nobler art 
and a loftier ideal of life. To ‘have a good time’ is not everything, 
unless indeed duty, and moral responsibility, and citizenship, be 
empty and meaningless words. And if men are to accept life as a 
moral trust they need to breathe a bracing atmosphere. Socialism 
appears to us to offer them an atmosphere of secularism, of animal 
licence, and of monotonous slavishness. The social reformer will look 
for something more invigorating and stimulating, and will prefer an 
atmosphere of religion, morality, and freedom. ‘Das Gesetz,’ as 
Goethe says so well, ‘ nur kann uns Freiheit geben.’ When we reflect 
that it has taken Europe nearly two thousand years to shake off 
slavery, we ought not to give way to impatience. The man who is 
honestly desirous to serve the cause of gradual reform will pin his 
faith to no nostrums, whether of State or of private manufacture. 
He will study as deeply as he can the causes and conditions of the 
evils with which he has to grapple, and he will welcome help from 
any quarter, provided only that he can be satisfied that in accepting 
it he is not undermining those virile qualities in the community 
which it is essential to preserve and to encourage. He will refuse the 
offer of any Socialist blinkers, and instead of confining his vision to the 
present, he will compare it with the past, that he may learn how best 
to pilot it towards the future. He will repudiate the claim of any 
one portion of the community to say to the others ‘ Stand aside, I am 
the State.’ He will do all that in him lies to quicken around him a 
sense of justice, of social duty, corporate membership, and moral 
responsibility. He will preach the old gospel of liberty, through 
service, and he will not sell his soul for a dream. 
H. W. Hoare. 





CRIMINALS AND CRIME 


A REJOINDER 


Mr H. J. B. Monrcomery’s ‘ Criminals and Crime’ article in these 
pages last month may be regarded either as a protest from the prison 
or as a manifesto from the camp of the ‘humanitarians.’ The frank- 
ness with which he avows himself an ‘ex-prisoner’ and the manliness 
with which he speaks of his unfortunate experiences are deserving of 
respect, and were he to write in a different spirit he would command 
sympathetic attention. But the tone of his article is deplorable. 
His purpose in writing is to reply to Sir Alfred Wills’ article which 
appeared in the December number of this Review. And in his pre- 
fatory paragraph he says, ‘ As the writer of that article aspires to 
learn in the matter of the undoubtedly difficult problem of dealing 
with criminals and crime, I propose, in all modesty, to attempt the 
educational process.’ He then proceeds to state his qualifications 
for the task he thus undertakes. They depend on the fact that he 
is an ex-prisoner and ‘an observant and truthful man.’ And upon 
these grounds he claims that ‘his opinions upon criminals and the 
punishment of crime are worth more than all the wisdom of all the 
philosophers and all the knowledge and judgment of all the judges 
and of all the police and prison officials that exist or have existed in 
this country.’ 

It is doing the writer no more than justice to say that this sort: 
of rodomontade is unworthy of him. And we may expect to find 
that in the sequel we are not listening to the suggestions of a thoughtful 
ex-prisoner, who desires ‘in all modesty’ to instruct us, but to the 
lucubrations of the professional humanitarians with whom he has 
lately identified himself. Hence a display of ignorant dogmatism 
and intolerable conceit, so unlike his previous contribution to this 
Review. 

He begins by inveighing against Sir Alfred Wills for dealing only 
with crimes against property, ignoring Sir Alfred’s explanation - of 
that limitation, namely, that his article is based upon my book entitled 
Criminals and Crime, the special subject of which is organised and 
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systematic crime, and in this country crime of that character does not 
include offences against the person.’ ( 

But the writer thinks it becoming to bracket Sir Alfred Wills 
with ‘ other advocates of the recrudescence of a drastic penal code,’ 
who, he declares, ‘ have not a word to say in reference to crimes of 
violence, virulence, and brutality.’ I will not presume to defend Sir 
Alfred against language of this kind. But as regards the veiled 
attack upon myself, a reference to my book will show that I am not 
indifferent to the deficiencies of the law in this respect. I may add 
that my knowledge of human nature in general, and of criminals in 
particular, deepens my appreciation of the wisdom of the provisions 
contained in the code of the Jewish theocracy in this respect. But 
that is not my theme in Criminals and Crime. 

Mr. Montgomery makes a furious attack upon our whole system of 
prison administration. ‘That system,’ he declares, ‘is neither 
reformative, educative, nor deterrent.’ It is not deterrent, he says, 
because ‘ the greater number of men in prison are not punished at all.’ 
And as for ‘ the reformation of the culprit,’ if we except ‘ the jejune 
attempts recently made in regard to young offenders, it has no place 
whatever in the English prison system.’ So far as he himself and his 
fellow-prisoners were concerned, ‘ no attempt was made during a single 
hour of their incarceration to educate them ethically or to reform 
them morally. They were not only degraded . .. but they felt 
they were degraded.’ Here I would distinguish between our prison 
system and the present administration of that system. Of the spirit 
in which a bad system is now administered I have written in terms 
of unfeigned appreciation ; but I agree that the system itself isbad. I 
have not changed the opinion of it which I formed when I served on 
the Prison Commission. But at that time it was idle to propose any 
radical reforms; and even now public opinion is scarcely ripe for 
reforms such as I should advocate. Sir Edmund du Cane was one of 
the ablest men I ever knew in official life, but he was not a sympathetic 
man. He thought more of prisons than of prisoners ; and his influence 
was then paramount, and it still prevails. But here, again, Mr. Mont- 
. gomery’s statements are marked by flagrant exaggeration. Unless we 
are to reject absolutely his estimate of himself after ‘doing time’ 
under a five years’ sentence, his own case is proof that prison discipline 
as now administered cannot be so degrading as he pretends. Other- 
wise he could not claim to be both morally and mentally what his 
above-quoted words about himself imply. 

But Mr. Montgomery’s main attack is against ‘ Society.’ And his 
panacea for the cure of the crime plague is that as soon as the judicially 


' The ‘ Whitechapel murders’ were the only exception to this in recent times, 
and, as I have recorded in my book, the author of those murders was a lunatic, and 
if evidence had been available to bring him to justice he would have been sent to 
Broadmacer. 
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awarded punishment for a crime has been endured the crime shall 
be forgotten, and we shall hail the discharged criminal as a brother. 
What does this mean? Are we to invite him to tea, introduce him 
to our daughters, and make him free of our homes? At this point, 
again, the writer’s own experience refutes his allegations. For here 
is an ex-prisoner accepted as a contributor to the most exclusive of 
reviews. His own case indicates that the better sort of people treat 
ex-prisoners much as they deserve. And as for the rest, a good deal 
of mawkish and mischievous nonsense passes current on this subject. 
If the public ever come to regard crime without indignation and 
reprehension it will be proof that the moral sense of the community 
has become definitely lowered. It is not ‘the taint of the prison’ 
that influences the intelligent and the thoughtful, but the taint of the 
crime. - Most true it ‘is, as I have urged with emphasis, that crimes 
are often committed in such circumstances that the offenders are 
deserving of pity rather than of punishment, and genuine repentance 
entitles a wrong-doer to the utmost consideration. But, speaking 
generally, a criminal is a bad man, and I should outrage not only my 
common sense but my Christianity if I treated a bad man as a ‘ brother.’ 
The tie of brotherhood is too sacred and tender to be dragged down to 
such a level. But it will be asked, Is a man never to have a chance 
if once he falls? Most certainly he is. And not Christianity only, 
but common philanthropy will be eager to hold out a helping hand 
to him. One of the worst elements in the article I am criticising 
is the writer’s sneer at the work of those who are giving their lives 
to help discharged prisoners. Their work is always difficult and often 
thankless; but not only its genuineness, but its practical value is 
unquestionable. And Mr. Montgomery’s words are not only unjust 
and untrue, but they are calculated to injure the cause for which 
ostensibly he pleads ; for their natural effect would be to check the 
flow of money into channels through which so many discharged 
prisoners now receive hearty and effective help. I speak here with 
authority, for my position at Scotland Yard gave me opportunities 
such as no ex-prisoner could possess of forming. a judgment in this 
matter.” 

Such work is both delicate and difficult. When a man of education 
and social position falls into crime it is not easy to put him on his 
feet again. And in country districts and small towns, where everybody 
knows everybody else, it is naturally difficult to find employment 
for anyone who has been convicted of crime. But here in London, 
so far as regards criminals of the class engaged in manual labour, 
it may be asserted that, generally speaking, employment will be found 
for a discharged prisoner who is both able and willing to work. Of 
course in times of general destitution, when employment is scarce, it 
is not to be expected that ex-prisoners shall be preferred to men who 

* Here I would refer to p. 176 of my Criminals and Crime. 
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have never fallen. And certain types of criminals are quite hopeless, _ 
For example, what can be done for a man who regards his crime as 
entitling him to what the workers call ‘a soft job’? Or for the 
man who insists on the claim Mr. Montgomery prefers, that, having 
served his sentence, the criminal must be treated as though he had 
never been convicted ? 

But all this is merely the fringe of a great and important question 
which is of practical interest to everyone who has a pocket to be 
picked or a house to be broken into. What concerns us is the fact 
that there are men in our midst who live in and by crime. And the 
problem for solution is, What is to be done with them? I have 
contributed half a score of articles to this Review on this question 
in various phases of it, and I have dealt with it in my Criminals and 
Crime book ; and my purpose here is merely to take up a few of the 
main points which Sir Alfred Wills adopts, and his critic assails. 

Sir Alfred’s classification of criminals is: first, the young and the 
first offenders; second, petty offenders who are not ‘habituals’; 
third, ‘ habituals’ who are not ‘ professionals’ ; and fourth, ‘ profes- 
sionals.’ The ‘ professionals’ he describes as 


men who, with full appreciation of the risks, with abundant intelligence, and 
often enough with a good education and with plenty of mechanical skill, prefer 
a life of crime, with its excitement, its large element of sport, its periods of 
luxury, idleness, and debauchery, to anything which involves the comparative 
monotony of honest work. 


I will not speak here of offenders in the first of these categories. 
Important reforms in prison discipline in regard to the young are now 
upon their trial ; and the new Probation of Offenders Act is a further 
gratifying proof that the punishment-of-crime system is giving way. 
Of criminals in the second category I have elsewhere written not a 
little, and I will now confine myself mainly to the ‘ habituals ’ and the 
‘ professionals.’ The existence of ‘ professionals,’ as described by 
Sir Alfred Wills, Mr. Montgomery scouts as ‘a figment of the ima- 
gination’ and an assumption which is not only ‘ whimsical’ but ‘ abso- 
lutely false.’ This sort of blatant denial, however, is proof of nothing 
but want of knowledge and of manners. My only criticism upon Sir 
Alfred’s words is that they are too general. The ranks of the ‘ pro- 
fessionals ’ include a considerable minority who would desert if they 
found an easy way of doing so. And though such cases are not very 
hopeful, neither are they hopeless. 

The élite of this class are men who have both the genius to plan 
and the wealth to finance great crimes. Such criminals are ludicrously 
few in number, but the trouble they give and the harm they do are 
incalculable. As my knowledge of them is derived from official 
sources I have abstained from naming men still living ; but the cases 
given in my book, and referred to by Sir Alfred Wills, are typical. 
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Carr’s residence in Bloomsbury was a better and more expensive 
house than I have ever owned. And in his house at Wandsworth 
Raymond surrounded himself with luxuries such as I never dream of 

Neither of these men ever earned an honest shilling in 
his life. Both of them were wealthy, and both of them continued 
their career of crime to the very last. 

The ordinary professionals are of course much more numerous ; 
but they are well known, and there would be no practical difficulty in 
dealing with them. My scheme for that purpose, which in its main 
points Sir Alfred Wills adopts, is before the public. I have formu- 
lated it in my book, and I need not repeat it here in detail. Surely 
charity itself would take sides with common sense in holding that if 
men insist on preying upon the community they should be deprived 
of the liberty they abuse. But no one should suffer that fate, save 
by his own deliberate act, after he has been declared a ‘ professional ’ 
as the result of a full and open judicial inquiry upon that issue, and 
notice to that effect has been officially served upon him. 

But we are told these offenders are the victims of early neglect ; 
they are just what society has made them, and they cannot help com- 
mitting the crimes for which they are imprisoned. If this be so, I 
reply, it is an additional and a most cogent reason why the State should 
take them under its care. Many of them are the product of our cruel 
and senseless punishment-of-crime system which Mr. Montgomery 
champions. His statement of that system is most apt. ‘I have 
always understood,’ he says, ‘the theory of the law was that a man 
was punished for his crime against the community, and that all the 
law was concerned with was the fact of the commission or otherwise 
of the crime.’ Precisely so. The law at present concerns itself only 
with the crime and its punishment. But my contention is that the 
law should consider the criminal and his antecedents and circum- 
stances; and that, moreover, with the object of safeguarding the 
interests of the community, as well as of dealing fairly with the culprit. 
According to ‘the theory of the law,’ offenders differ only to the 
extent disclosed in the records of the Habitual Criminals’ register, as 
set out in the judge’s calendar. And the result is that a poor wretch 
who is deserving of pity often receives the same sentence, and is 
always subjected to the same penal discipline, as a scoundrel who 
deserves hanging. A further result is that Sir Alfred’s first category 
becomes a training for the second, and the second for the third ; so 
that an offender who begins with petty offences and brief terms of 
imprisonment graduates as a convict sentenced to penal servitude 
for some serious crime. Mr. Montgomery’s denunciation of the 
system is well founded ; but it refutes his own argument, and his 
inferences are wild, and the remedies he suggests ridiculous. 

It is in Sir Alfred Wills’ third category that the system works 
most evil. In this sphere Major Griffiths’ epigram is not so very 
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far from truth, that one half of the prisoners ought never to have been 
committed, and the other half ought never to be released. But the 
Juggernaut car of the punishment-of-crime system administers injustice 
impartially to all alike. The maxim that crime must be punished 
ranks with the eternal verities. I denounce it as both false and 
mischievous. There is no obligation whatever to punish crime ; and 
the infliction of punishment, save with some intelligent and beneficent 
aim, is not only senseless but barbarous. The obligation which rests 
upon every criminal court is, so far as the law will allow, to deal with 
an offender in whatever way the public interests may require. If we 
came on a mother, sitting with her face in her hands, trying to solve 
the problem how many slaps the principles of eternal justice required 
her to administer to a naughty child, her crass folly might well amuse 
us. But she would not be more foolish than is the judge who sets 
himself the task of ‘fitting the punishment to the sin’ when the 
verdict of a jury places a criminal before him for sentence. 

Surely common sense would tell us that in such a case the essential 
inquiry should be, Who is the offender? What is his character? 
What his antecedents and circumstances? But the law at present 
makes no provision for any inquiry of the kind. And my practical 
acquaintance with such matters leads me to say, first, that the attempts 
now commonly made to deal with it in a rough-and-ready way are 
most unsatisfactory, and often work injustice to accused persons; 
and secondly, that holding ‘a public judicial inquiry for the purpose 
would be both desirable and practical. As regards this last point 
Sir Alfred Wills’ imprimatur will satisfy most people. 

The patients admitted to our public hospitals are more numerous 
than the offenders arraigned in our criminal courts ; and yet, though 
the physicians who deal with them give their services gratuitously, 
the ‘medical history’ of every case is carefully investigated. But 
our judges act like quacks who administer offhand a few stock remedies 
to all who come up for treatment. Sir Alfred Wills’ article gives 
proof how keenly they feel their powerlessness in this respect. They 
would grudge neither time nor trouble in investigating all that can be 
known about a culprit, if only they were empowered to deal with him 
as the result might demand. At present they must choose between 
discharging him or sending him to suffer penal discipline of the most 
rigid character. And in the latter case they must either let him 
escape with a term of imprisonment so brief as to be inadequate in 
the public interests, or else impose a punishment of excessive severity: 
Hence the importance of a scheme, which has now received Sir Alfred 
Wills’ approval, of establishing asylum prisons for offenders of the 
type that may be described as moral lunatics. The effect of an in- 
telligent and humane penology ought to be, as Sir Alfred says, to 
protect the public from their criminal acts and their evil influence 
by making provision for their prolonged detention, while at the same 
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time relieving them ‘from any unnecessary hardships.’ If only the 
public would shake free from the ‘ punishment-of-crime ’ supersiition, 
they would be content with a discipline which rigorously enforced 
both industry and good conduct. 

At present criminals are being dealt with more capriciously than 
ever in our criminal courts. Some judges, recognising the uselessness, 
if not the harm, of short terms of imprisonment, are passing severer 
sentences than formerly; while others, under the influence of the 
‘humanitarianism’ of the day, are allowing dangerous criminals to 
go free without any imprisonment whatever.’ 

A judge who thus gives rein to his humanitarian proclivities, 
without regard to his duty to the community, reminds us of the 
philanthropist who ‘of his great bounty built a bridge at the expense 
of the county. .* 

I have already suggested that Mr. Montgomery’s criticisms upon 
Sir Alfred Wills’ article are inspired by the ‘ humanitarians.’ Every 
unprejudiced person will recognise that the measures advocated in 
that article are an immense advance in the direction of humanising 
our methods of dealing with offenders. Sir Alfred does not go as far 
as the proposals of my book ; but he is better able than I am to judge 
what the public feeling would at present accept. The ‘humani- 
tarians,’ however, will tolerate nothing that does not reach up (or 
down) to the level of their maudlin sentimentality, and they are, in 
full cry to thwart the proposed reforms. As soon as my book appeared 
their official press organ renewed the attack they made on me 
when my articles appeared in this Review. They now accuse me 
of ‘personal hatred’ of criminals, and they patronisingly account 
for my evil propensities by the figment that ‘I was once the victim 
of a burglary.’ Whether this is due to ‘ personal hatred’ or to mere 
stupidity I do not know. For I have never been the victim of a 
burglary in my life. But the case given in my book, on which this 
charge is presumably based, affords such an admirable presentation 
of the crime problem in miniature that I will here repeat its main 
points. 

The dramatis persone of the story represent precisely the three 
classes of offenders that I am dealing with in this article, corresponding 
with Sir Alfred Wills’ categories two, three, and four. The first 
was a woman who had been for several years in my service as cook. 
The second was a man whom I had once befriended by obtaining 
employment for him in the public service, and who had borne a good 
character, and lived a good life, until corrupted by ‘ the villain of the 
piece.’ This fellow, Kitchen by name—the number three of the group— 
was a ‘ professional ’ of a very evil type. Though regularly employed 
as an auctioneer’s porter, he used his position as a cloak for thieving, 
and he was also a trainer of thieves. My servant being left as usual 

* There have been some flagrant cases of this in London lately. 
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in charge of the house during our summer outing, was visited by 
number two, with whom she carried on an illicit amour. This man 
introduced Kitchen ; and having plied the woman with drink, they 
collected a quantity of portable property and carried off their booty 
in a cab. The three were arrested, brought to trial, and convicted. 
Formerly they would all have gone to the gallows as a matter of 
course. And if it be the duty of a judge to ‘ fit the punishment to 
the sin,’ the woman deserved hanging. But she was a good servant, 
and until depraved by these men she had borne an excellent character. 
Therefore I was sorry for her, and in response to a strong appeal 
I made to the Court on her behalf she was released on condition of 
entering a home. I also put in a plea for her lover. For though 
he came second as to moral guilt, he had done his utmost to atone for 
his crime by enabling the police to recover a large share of the stolen 
property. But as there was a previous conviction recorded against 
him, he was technically an ‘ habitual,’ and so he and Kitchen were 
treated alike and disposed of by sentences of the usual kind. 

Now, under the punishment-of-crime system the Court was right in 
putting both men on the same footing, and wrong in letting the woman 
go unpunished. But I maintain that the decision was right respecting 
the woman, and wrong in the case of the men. If instead of dealing 
only with their crime the judge had investigated character and career, 
the one man would have received more pity and the other more punish- 
ment. Both were in a technical sense ‘ habituals’; but Kitchen 
was a ‘ professional,’ and he went to prison impenitent, determined 
that on his release he would resume the practice of his profession. The 
public interests would not have been served in any way by sending the 
woman to gaol, and nothing was gained by the sentence passed upon 
her friend. But I maintain that to turn a man like Kitchen loose 
again upon the community is as wicked as it is silly. If the hysterical 
plea were well founded, that ‘society’ made him what he was, the 
fact would supply a powerful reason for preventing his propagating 
and training a new generation of thieves. Whether such a man 
should have stirabout and cocoa, or beefsteaks and beer, is a question 
we can discuss with the ‘humanitarians,’ but not the question 
whether he ought to be at large. If the abandonment of measures 
hitherto effective in checking the spread of smallpox should hereafter 
lead to an epidemic, the smallpox patients of the future may fairly 
plead that ‘society’ is responsible for their condition. And that 
plea may entitle them to pity; but will it be accepted as a reason 
for allowing them to mix with their neighbours ? 

While on this topic I would like to say with emphasis that while 
many offenders are in fact the product of hard circumstances, on 
account of which ‘ they never had a chance,’ police experience proves 
that these sorts of culprits usually accept their evil fate in silence, 
whereas, speaking generally, the criminals whose maudlin whining 
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draws tears from the sentimental and ignorant humanitarians are 
scoundrels who have sinned against light and gone wrong in spite of 
good opportunities. The worst of them are the ‘ bad boys’ of good 
homes. And men like my friend Mr. William Wheatley, of the St. 
Giles’s Mission, can testify that, in the case of discharged prisoners 
generally, those who whine loudest are usually the least deserving. 

In conclusion I must not omit to notice Mr. Montgomery’s fireworks 
about the proposal to require a thief to disclose what he has done 
with his booty. I cannot repeat here what I have written on that 
subject in my book, and I will not be guilty of the impertinence of 
defending the attack made on Sir Alfred’s restatement of it. Person- 
ally I am in this strange position, that some of my critics suggest 
that my police experience has destroyed my Christianity, and others 
that my Christianity leads me to propose reforms so favourable to 
criminals that a level-headed public will scout them. May I say that 
I have derived my facts from Scotland Yard, and my principles from 
‘the Sermon on the Mount’ ?—not the Socialistic perversion of it 
current in the popular theology of the day, but the teaching of the 
Master as recorded in the Gospel. His gracious precepts in rebuke 
of those who made the criminal code of the theocracy the standard of 
their conduct as citizens and neighbours is prefaced by declaring in 
unequivocal terms the continuing authority of the law of Sinai. Turn- 
ing to that code, therefore, I seize upon two of its characteristic 
features. The one is the marked distinction it draws between offences 
deliberately planned and offences due to sudden temptation or other 
accidental circumstances. That law had nothing but stern severity 
for deliberate lawbreakers, but in its treatment of the erring and the 
weak it was the most merciful code ever framed. 

The other characteristic to which I refer is that in every case an 
offender was required to make restitution or compensation to the 
citizen injured by his crime. Let me contrast this with our own 
system. The fiction of law prevails that a crime is committed against 
the Crown; and as the result, while there is careful thought for the 
criminal, and the interests of the community are not entirely forgotten, 
the unfortunate victim of the crime, who ought to be considered first 
and most, is absolutely ignored. Neither restitution nor compensa- 
tion is ever enforced. When the rich are robbed, efforts may be 
made to recover their property, but the victims of most of the house- 
breakings, for example, are humble folk whose earnings are smaller 
than are those of the criminals who prey on them. An unanswered 
ring at the door bell giving proof that there is no one in the house, the 
thief forces the door and strips the home of all its petty treasures, 
articles of comparatively little intrinsic value, but greatly prized 
by the losers, and wholly irreplaceable. Here is a case reported in a 
newspaper lying before me where a wife is robbed of all her trinkets 


and the medals of her soldier husband. Here is another where a poor 
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woman is robbed of some 901. which she has scraped together as a 
provision for her old age. While I was at Scotland Yard never a day 
passed that cases of this kind did not come before me. In view of 
them the humanitarians have nothing but maudlin sympathy for the 
criminals and doctrinaire talk about their rights and wrongs. My 
sympathy is for their victims. I hold that in every case a thief 
should, on conviction, be required to make a full and truthful disclosure 
as to his disposal of his booty, and that a refusal to give the informa- 
tion ought to make him liable to perpetual imprisonment. ‘ Why not? 
Where would be the injustice?’ Sir Alfred Wills demands, and the 
question awaits an answer. 

That legislation and philanthropy will ever put an end to crime 
in a world like ours is the dream of visionaries. But criminals of the 
type that cause most trouble to the police, and most injury to the 
public, are entirely the creatures of a stupid system stupidly adminis- 
tered. And we need not wait for a Solon to legislate for us, or a 
Cesar to enforce our laws. Nothing is required but that the govern- 
ing authority, by which I mean of course ‘the man in the street,’ 
shall shake free from the superstitions and prejudices which now 
prevail in this sphere, and face the problem in the light of ordinary 
intelligence and common sense. If everyone who by deliberately 
following a career of crime has declared himself an outlaw were treated 
as an outlaw, Sir James Stephen’s forecast would come true, ‘ that 
really bad offenders might in a few years be made as rare as wolves.’ 
And if effect were systematically given to that other feature of the 
code of the theocracy, and the interests and rights of the victims of 
crime were always remembered and enforced, the trade of the pro- 
fessional thief and professional receiver would be destroyed. Crimes 
in plenty would remain, but they would be of the kind that spring 
from the weaknesses and passions of human nature, and the great 
volume of crime, which is now such a burden and such a scandal, 
would be sensibly and rapidly diminished. 

For details of my scheme I must take the liberty of referring 
to my previous articles in this Review and my recent book. I arraign 
our present methods, first, because they utterly fail to protect the 
community from organised and systematic crime; and secondly, 
because they operate most cruelly in the case of offenders who are 
deserving of pity and help. And in the interests of this class I plead 
for changes in prison administration such as Sir Evelyn Ruggles- 
Brise is introducing in regard to the young. I can personally vouch 
that the reforms I advocate are practicable from a police point of view ; 
and in proof that they will receive favourable consideration from the 
highest judicial authorities I need only appeal to Sir Alfred Wills’ 


epoch-making article. 






Rosert ANDERSON. 




















THE MORALITY OF SHAKSPEARE 


Ir has been objected by some critics of late that, inasmuch as Shak- 
speare is known to us, mainly, as a dramatic poet, and as the function 
of dramatic poetry is to represent imaginary characters objectively, 
and without intruding the personality of the poet, we have no right 
to make deductions from the poetry as to the principles of the poet. 
But however this may appear true in the abstract, it has pleased 
God to make great dramatic poets with more human nature in them 
than to shut up their souls in an aesthetic abstraction. In his greatest 
works Shakspeare is no doubt the most truly dramatic of all dramatists ; 
he certainly never intrudes himself on the reader unseasonably ; but 
in all his plays there are passages in which his real feeling and convic- 
tion seems to boil up to the top, and we feel that for the moment 
we are face to face with the man Shakspeare speaking from his own 
heart. It has been a matter of interest to me for some time past to 
collocate and compare some of the passages in the plays which seem 
to represent Shakspeare’s own opinion on the conduct of life, or which 
throw light on the accepted morality of his day, though this is the 
first time that I have put any of these observations into written form. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in speaking of the morality, or, 
as I might rather put it, the moral teaching, of Shakspeare I am using 
the word ‘ morality’ in the broad sense, as referring to the general 
conduct of life, not in its usual restriction, in popular parlance, to 
questions of the relations of the sexes, though that subject of course 
comes into the programme. 

But how are we to discriminate the passages in which Shakspeare 
speaks his own thought ? It is perhaps rather a matter for instinctive 
perception than for critical analysis. To some extent we may trace 
his moral convictions in his whole manner of treating a special cha- 
racter. Independently of that, when we come upon passages of 
special fervour of diction and splendour of imagery, which do not 
necessarily arise out of the action and do not further it, we can hardly 
doubt that we have come across a moment in the play when the poet 
was impelled to speak his own thought, either in the moral or in the 
poetic sense. 

Coleridge said of Shakspeare: ‘He could never have written 
an epic; he would have died of plethora of thought,’ in a form of 
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poem in which the poet’s own thought has full liberty of development ; 
and this fulness of his fancy now and again breaks through the 
boundaries of drama. As an instance in regard to poetic thought, 
take that wild and Dantesque passage put into the mouth of Claudio 
in his contemplation of the terror of death : 


And the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice, 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world. 


All this is quite beyond so poor and commonplace a creature as 
Claudio, nor in any case was it natural for a man in the agony of 
praying for life to go off into an imaginative rhapsody on the possi- 
bilities of existence after death; it was Shakspeare who could not 
help that. Hamlet’s celebrated soliloquy is in keeping with the 
character and situation of Hamlet; still, I think it is Shakspeare’s 
own reflection as much as Hamlet’s ; but it does not seem out of place 
in the mouth of him who is the subjective character par excellence 
in Shakspeare’s plays; in whom, as Julius Hare beautifully put it, 
‘thousands of readers have each recognised his wiser and gentler 
self,’ and through whose mouth one may fancy that Shakspeare him- 
self speaks more than through any other one of his characters. But 
the most remarkable examples of Shakspeare’s deliverance of his own 
mind, especially in a moral sense, are to be found in those sudden and 
keen observations, those brief criticisms of life, which he flashes upon 
us unexpectedly through the mouths of some of his inferior, or even 
some of his worst and most immoral, characters. It is perhaps in 
such passages, where the thoughts expressed are quite out of keeping 
with the personage who gives utterance to them, that we feel most 
certainly that we are getting at the poet’s own mind. 

Of Shakspeare’s religious creed (to begin with that) we get little 
indication through the plays ; but there are two passages which seem 
to imply that he accepted what evangelical divines used to call ‘ the 
scheme of redemption’ through Christ’s atonement. One is in the 
passing reference to the Holy Land : 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 


That fifteen hundred years ago were nailed, 
For our advantage, to the bitter cross ; 


The other is in the plea of Isabella to Angelo : 


Why. all the souls that were were forfeit once, 
And he that might the vantage best have took 
Found out the remedy. 


This, it may be said, is only in character for a sister of a religious 
order, but I doubt if Shakspeare would have touched on the subject, 
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in both cases, in such grave and tender language, if he had not had 
some personal feeling in regard to it. One passage indicates the 
sympathy (constantly met with among poets) for old religious super- 
stitions, where Marcellus refers to the belief that : 
Ever ’gainst that season comes, 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 

And then they say no spirit dares stir abroad ; 

The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, | 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 


Horatio’s answer : 
So I have heard, and do in part believe it, 


I think expresses the poet’s own feeling—the natural attitude of a 
poet towards picturesque superstition ; he would like to believe what 
is so charming in itself. It is curious to note in The Tempest, however, 
@ more pagan and quasi-pantheistic tone : 

The Powers delaying, not forgetting, have 

Incensed the seas and shores, yea, all the creatures 

Against your peace. 

And again in the sublime passage about the ‘ cloud-capt towers’ 
which significantly ends : 
We are such stuff 


As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


Certainly not the reflection of the orthodoxy of Shakspeare’s day. 
In connection with modern scepticism as to the authorship of Henry 
the Eighth, we may contrast this with Queen Katharine’s vision of 
the angels, who offer her a crown which : 
I feel 
I am not worthy yet to wear ; I shall 
Assuredly. 


I confess that hardly seems to me to be in Shakspeare’s hand ; 
there is a kind of savour of Uncle Tom’s Cabin about it. He 
touches on the subject more in his own manner in the passage of arms 
between Olivia and the clown in Twelfth Night: 


CLtown.—Good Madonna, give me leave to prove you a fool. 


Oxrv1a.—Well, sir, for want of other idleness, I'll bide your proof. 
CLown.—Good Madonna, why mournst thou ? 
Ou1v14.—Good fool, for my brother’s death. 
. CLrown.—I think his soul is in hell, Madonna. 
Ottvia.—I know his soul is in heaven, fool. 
CLtown.—The more fool you, Madonna, to weep for your brother’s soul 
being in heaven.—Take away the fool, gentlemen. 
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As to Shakspeare’s political creed, it is to be feared that he was 
a rank Tory. He adopts the then orthodox view of monarchy, as he - 
does the orthodox view of Christianity. Even if we take some of the 


isolated sentences on kingship : 


There’s such divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treason can but peep to what it would, 
Acts nothing of his will. 


Never alone 
Did the King sigh, but with a general groan. 


If we take these to be merely dramatic expressions (and I doubt if 
they can be taken so), we cannot escape the consensus of evidence 
from the general treatment of monarchical personages in his plays ; 
the adulation with which they are addressed, the sublime bump. 
tiousness of their own speeches, leaving no room to doubt that Shak. 
speare intended his audience at least to accept the theory of the 
divine right of kings. It might be said that no dramatist could or 
dared represent monarchy otherwise in those days; but if Shak- 
speare had dissented much from the general superstition he would 
have curtailed or moderated some of this tall talk about the privileges 
and the majesty of kings. And after all the position adopted was 
not so unreasonable as it would seem now. It was very spirited 
of Green, in his History of the English People, to ignore the kings 
altogether as landmarks of history, but there can be no doubt that 
in the pre-Revolution days the personal character of the reigning 
sovereign had an influence on the country which it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to realise now. On the other hand, it is gratifying to note that 
Shakspeare had no taint of that damnable ultra-modern paradox 
that patriotism is a littleness and a superstition ; that it is nobler to 
look on with philosophic unconcern, or even to rejoice, at the dis- 
comfiture of your own country in any contest carried on when 
the opposite political party are in power. One cannot doubt that 
Shakspeare spoke directly from his own heart to his countrymen 
in the stirring lines with which Faulconbridge winds up the play 
of King John: 

This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now these her princes are come home again, 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 


And we shall shock them : nought shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do prove but true. 


One can fancy what a cheer arose in the Globe Theatre at the first 
declamation of this peroration, with the memory of the Armada still 
fresh in the minds of the audience. 

But not only was Shakspeare politically a Tory, he was, alas! 
socially an aristocrat, in his leanings at all events. No poet, 
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certainly, has shown more universal power of sympathy ; nothing so 
tender in sympathy can be cited, perhaps, in our language as the 
three words in which sleep is characterised as ‘ Sore labour’s bath’ ; 
and when he makes such excellent fooling of Dogberry and Verges, 
it'is obvious that he has the kindliest feeling towards them all the 
time. But who can read Coriolanus, that master portrait of aristo- 
cratic hauteur, without feeling that Shakspeare in his heart thoroughly 
admired Coriolanus ? 

His nature is too noble for this world ; 

He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 

Nor Jove for his power to thunder, 


says Menenius. The populace are throughout the play represented 
as contemptible ; as fickle, mean-spirited, and not knowing their 
own minds ; and their two Tribunes as a couple of sneaks and cowards. 
It may be urged that this is only dramatic art, to set off with more 
effect the lofty and self-reliant figure of Coriolanus; but I think 
most readers must admit that a poet who had felt any sympathy 
with the popular side would have made it a little more respectable. 
And generally speaking, on the testimony of various other passages 
which there is not space to cite, it seems clear that Shakspeare had a 
decided contempt for the opinion of the many. Nor was he above 
the class prejudices of his day in another respect. The Merchant of 
Venice renders it abundantly clear that Shakspeare detested and 
despised the Jew as much as any of his hearers did. He indeed 
paints dramatically Shylock’s view of the situation: ‘Hath not a 
Jew eyes ?’ etc., but the outcome of the whole play is that Shylock 
was a member of an accursed race, who were fair game ; and Irving’s 
reading of the character, however thoughtful and interesting, was not 
Shakspeare’s, and was totally inconsistent with many passages in 
the play. 

Coming now to the lights Shakspeare throws on the conduct of 
life and on moral responsibility, we cannot doubt that we have in 
Polonius’s advice to Laertes the poet’s own idea as to maxims of 
conduct for a young man entering life ; and a fine and manly compen- 
dium it is, not without a dash of worldly wisdom, but worldly wisdom 


of a lofty type : 
Beware 


Of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, 

Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice ; 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 


That this is Shakspeare’s own morality is evident when we consider 
how entirely out of place it is in the mouth of Polonius, who in every 
other passage in the play is an old prig, at once pompous and trivial ; 
“he’s for a jig, or a tale of bawdry, or he sleeps,’ says Hamlet when 
Polonius finds the player’s speech too long—reminding one of Sir 
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Robert Walpole’s recipe for entertaining a mixed company; at his 
own table, he said, ‘he always talked bawdy, for in that everyone ° 
could join.’ Still finer, but in somewhat the same tune, is Hamlet’s 


characterisation of his chosen friend : 


Blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled 
That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please ; give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core ; yea, in my heart of hearts, 
As I do thee. 


If anyone doubts whether this is Shakspeare’s own profession let 
him turn to the Sonnets : 


They that have power to hurt, and will do none, 
That do not do the thing they most do show, 
Who, moving others, are themselves as stone, 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow :— 
They rightly do inherit heaven’s graces 

And husband nature’s riches from expense ; 
They are the lords and owners of their faces, 
Others but stewards of their excellence. 


Hamlet’s friend has so little to say in the play that many readers 
probably hardly do justice to him ; but it is that very reticence and 


sobriety of speech which is part of the strength of his character. 
When Hamlet in his wild excitement after the play scene begins to 
quote nonsense verses, and says, ‘ Would not this gain me a fellow- 
ship in a cry of players ?’ and Horatio replies, ‘ Half a share’ ; and in 
the same cool tone, after the next outburst, ‘You might have rhymed,’ 
the thoughtless spectator may perhaps regard him as dry and phleg- 
matic. But Hamlet had no doubt of his man. Horatio’s is the type 
of friendship between men which is perhaps to be found among English- 
men more than among any other race ; the friendship which does not 
protest or gush, but where each knows that he can depend on the 
other absolutely. Horatio’s simplicity and reticence in all the scenes 
in which he appears are no mere accident; they are characteristic 
of a very noble though severe and self-contained nature. Horatio, 
in fact, would probably have shown himself, had he been placed in 
Hamlet’s position, the finer and stronger nature of the two ; Hamlet’s 
defect (of which he was himself quite conscious) was a disposition to 
dream rather than to act. This made him more interesting as 
study, but Shakspeare’s sympathies were certainly with boldness in 
action. The famous passage ‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men’ 
is a kind of trumpet blowing to battle which has stirred many a 
slackened mind, possibly, into energy ; and it is impossible not to 
recognise the personal spirit in it ; it is not Brutus but Shakspeare who 
speaks. Similarly, the long exhortation of Ulysses to Achilles, in the 
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third act of Troilus and Cressida, which for dramatic purposes is far 
too long and involved—a modern manager would certainly have 
insisted on large ‘cuts’ in it—is an opportunity for Shakspeare to 
deliver himself of his healthy and strenuous moral : 


Perseverance, dear my lord, 
Keeps honour bright : to have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty nail 
In monumental mockery. Take the instant way ; 
For honour travels in a strait so narrow, 
Where one but goes abreast ; keep then the path ; 
For emulation hath a thousand sons 
That one by one pursue: if you give way, 
Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 
Like to an entered tide, they all rush by, 
Leaving you hindmost. 


The cry went once on thee, 
And still it might ; and yet it may again, 
If thou wouldst not entomb thyself alive, 
And case thy reputation in thy tent. 


The will—the will is to triumph over obstacles whether of fortune 
or of temptation ; that is Shakspeare’s creed: the lesson is spoken 
through the mouths of far less worthy personages than Ulysses ; that 
good-for-nothing loafer Lucio can encourage Isabella with the stirring 
reflection : 

Our doubts are traitors, 


And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt ; 


and the typical villain, Iago, comes down on the puling Roderigo, 
who whines that ‘ it is not in virtue to amend it’: 


Virtue? A fig! ’Tis in ourselves that we are thus, or thus. Our bodies 
are our gardens, to which our wills are gardeners ; so that if we will plant nettles 
or sow lettuce, set hyssop or weed up thyme, supply it with one gender of herbs 
or distract it with many ; either to have it sterile with idleness or manured 
with industry ; why the power and corrigible authority of this lies in our wills. 


Curious talk to come from the lips of Iago; who, however, was 
at all events a capable and determined scoundrel, like Edmund the 
bastard in Lear, who is made to sing the same tune : 


This is the excellent foppery of the world, that when we are sick in fortune 
(often the surfeit of our own behaviour), we make guilty of our disasters the sun, 
the moon, and the stars ; as if we were villains by necessity, fools by heavenly 
compulsion ; drunkards, liars, and adulterers, by an enforced obedience of 
planetary influence ; and all that we are evil in, by a divine thrustingon. .. . An 
admirable evasion of whore-master man, to lay his goatish disposition to the 
charge of a star. 


And in spite of ‘ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends,’ I think 
the poet’s own scorn spoke in Iago and Edmund, and that Shakspeare 
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-was not altogether a believer in the insistance of environment. Among 
other weighty thoughts on the morale of life, which flash out in un. ~ 
expected quarters, is that advice to the too staid and self-righteous 
Angelo : 
Thyself and thy belongings 

Are not thine own so proper, as to waste 

Thyself upon thy virtues, them on thee. 

Heaven doth with us as men with torches do ; 

Not light them for ourselves ; for if our virtues 

Do not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 

As if we had them not. 


Again, with what weight there comes out that stern answer of Angelo, 
when Escalus suggests that he should put himself in the place of 
Claudio—that he might have sinned likewise under the same tempta- 
tion : 

’Tis one thing to be tempted, Escalus, 

Another thing to fall. 


A still more striking passage on temptation is that which surprises 
us suddenly from the lips of Troilus, when he exhorts Cressida not to 
be tempted to disloyalty, and the hussy answers, ‘Do you think 
I will?’ - 

No: 
But something may be done that we will not ; 
And sometimes we are devils to ourselves, 
When we would tempt the frailty of our powers, 
Presuming on their changeful potency. 


I can never forget the impression that passage made on me on first 
reading it, the weight and solemnity of the warning coming with 
double force for its unexpectedness in the mouth of the amorous 
Troilus, merely anxious that his light mistress should not throw him 
over. It is quite too weighty for Troilus; it was Shakspeare who 
could not resist having his say in his own way. 

The retribution that comes on wrongdoers in most of the plays 
is of course only the conventional poetical justice of the stage ; but in 
Lear, where the sacrifiee of Cordelia has been thought by many to be 
too harsh a tragedy for the stage, Shakspeare gives us something 
more than the conventional retribution in that reflection which has 
passed into a proverb : 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make whips to scourge us ; 


clenched by the still more ominous and fateful reply of Edmund : 


"Tis true ; 
The wheel is come full circle ; I am here: 


an imagery which recalls the relentless fatalism of the Greek drama. 
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And how are we to reconcile this with the case of Falstaff ? 
Certainly, in the words of the Prayer-book, ‘a notorious evil-liver.’ 
We can hardly judge of Falstaff, however, because we do not know his 
whole career; we do not know how he came to this. He has somehow 
lost, or blunted, all moral sense, yet without seeming really to mean 
much harm, for that affair of the highway robbery was more of a lark 
than anything else. He is simply the most audaciously amusing old rip 
one ever met, with a kind of remnant of the gentleman about him ; 
one has not the heart to judge him hardly ; Shakspeare has indeed 
drawn a moral from him, remarkable as the only direct and obvious 
moral in the plays which is purely dramatic in conception. The 
manner of the death of Falstaff was the natural end of his manner of 
life; there is no pretence of preaching over him ; and yet—Falstaff 
babbling of green fields (I believe in the existing reading), and com- 
paring the flea on Bardolph’s nose to a black soul burning in hell fire 
—could there be any more keenly pathetic end of a dissolute life ? 

_ with Shakspeare’s contempt for the crowd is his contempt 
for servants and followers—the sort at least who serve only for hire, 
and are content to sell their souls, their individuality, their self- 
respect (if they ever heard of such a thing) for wages. His finest 
eaposé of these creatures is in Coriolanus, where the servants of Tullus 
Aufidius are quite unable to recognise the greatness of Coriolanus 
under his disguise, but are penetrated with admiration for him when 
they discover that he is so great a man: ‘ What an arm he had; he 
turned me about with the finger and thumb, as one would set up a 
top.’ ‘Nay, I knew by his face there was something in him: he had 
a kind of face, methought, I could not tell how to term it.’ Shak- 
speare would have enjoyed the London flunkey. For his reverence 
for sincere and faithful service it is only necessary to name the sketch 
of old Adam in As You Like It; but there is a still finer passage, less 
familiar, in Antony and Cleopatra, where Enobarbus realises that 
nothing further is to be looked for from Antony : 


Yet he that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fall’n lord 
Does conquer him that did his master conquer, 
And earns a place in the story. 


This sentiment, again, is quite above the ordinary level of Enobarbus, 
it is rather Shakspeare’s own reflection ; Enobarbus is a good sort of 
rough soldier, but he says nothing else in the course of the play that 
would lead us to expect that he could rise to so noble a sentiment. 
Remarkable too is Shakspeare’s perception of the half-and-half 
morality of commonplace natures, as exhibited in the character of 
Emilia, of whom Johnson (whose Shakspeare criticisms are worth 
more attention than they receive) observes: ‘ The virtue of Emilia 
is such as we often find ; worn loosely, but not cast off ; easy to commit 
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small crimes, but quickened and alarmed at atrocious villainies,’ 
In conversation with Desdemona she speaks lightly of conjugal in- 
fidelity : ‘ Wouldst thou do such a thing for the whole world ?’ says 
Desdemona. . . . ‘ Marry,’ is the answer; ‘I would not do such a 
thing for a joint-ring, nor for gowns, petticoats, nor caps—but for the 
whole world! The world is a huge thing, ’tis a great price for a small 
vice.” But when Iago’s villainy comes out, she is the noisiest of all ; 
‘ Villainy, villainy ; I think on’t, I smell it.’ As Philip van Artevelde 
Says : 
Stupidity is seldom soundly honest. 


As to purity in women, Shakspeare gives ample evidence of his 
reverence for it, even in giving an elaborate portrait of the ‘ horrid 
example ’ in the person of Cressida, his one unchaste heroine. It is 
notable how, when this baggage is taken off to the Grecian camp, and 
forthwith sets about making herself agreeable, Ulysses, the wise man 
of the party, diagnoses her at once: ‘She will sing any man at first 
sight,’ he says contemptuously. The sensitive delicacy of Desdemona 
is beautifully indicated in her shrinking from even repeating the term 
which her husband had used to her in his jealous raving. ‘ My lord 
hath so bewhored her,’ says Emilia in her coarse way : 


Dresp. Am I that name, Iago ? 
Iago. What name, fair lady ? 
Desp. Such as she says my lord did say I was. 


But the most beautiful instance is perhaps in the answer of Posthumus 
after first hearing Iachimo’s lie : 

Me of my lawful pleasure she restrained, 

And prayed me oft forbearance ; did it with 


A pudency so rosy, the sweet view on’t 
Might well have warmed old Saturn. 


It is certainly rather a poor comment on this that when Iachimo 
makes his scandalous wager on the wife’s chastity, her husband, 
instead of kicking him on the spot, takes up the wager and gives the 
scoundrel a letter of commendation to the wife, in order that he may 
have a fair chance! A curious example of what an audience of that 
day would swallow as a possible or probable plot; in this respect 
one might have hoped to find Shakspeare a little more in advance of 
his time. 

Rosalind and Beatrice are two very lively and outspoken young 
women, yet we are conscious that through all their mirth they are 
as good and cliaste as can be, and there is something especially charm- 
ing and healthy in Celia’s advice to Rosalind ‘ to love no man in good 
earnest ; nor no farther in sport neither, than with safety of a pure 
blush thou may’st in honour come off again.’ On the other hand, 
there is no more characteristic trait in Iago than his constant coarse- 
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ness in speaking of women. ‘I cannot believe that in her,’ says that 
half-baked rogue Roderigo, when he is told Desdemona is in love with 
Cassio ; ‘she is full of most blessed condition.’ ‘ Blessed fig’s end,’ 
retorts Iago, ‘ the wine she drinks is made of grapes’ ; and though he 
knew that she had not committed herself with Cassio, he would have 
thought it quite possible : 

It is the low man thinks the woman low. 


As to the general question of sexual immorality, Shakspeare, 
however, is by no means strait-laced; there is a sort of healthy 
animalism about him, so far as healthy passion is concerned. In 
the case of Claudio and Juliet, however, he puts a very false moral into 
the Duke’s mouth ; when poor Juliet owns that their ‘ offenceful act 
was mutually committed,’ i.e. that she had not been very unwilling, 
the Duke takes on him to say : 


Then was your sin of heavier kind than his: 


a conclusion one must repudiate utterly. Unless the girl were radi- 
cally bad—and clearly Juliet was not, surely the heavier sin lies with 
the seducer; there can hardly be two opinions on that point, and 
Shakspeare made a slip there, if he seriously intended to back the 
Duke’s view. But on marriage and its higher idea] Shakspeare is 
noble—for the age he lived in, wonderful. No higher stand could be 
taken than in that speech of Portia to Brutus : 


Am I yourself 
But, as it were, in sort, or limitation ; 
To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, 
And talk to you sometimes ? Dwell I but in the suburbs 
Of your good pleasure ? If it be no more, 
Portia is Brutus’ harlot, not his wife. 


We may notice also the protest (far in advance of the general feeling 
of the time, or even of two or three centuries later) against marriages 
de convenance, in the speech of Fenton at the close of The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, in excuse for his eloping with Ann Page : 


The offence is holy that she hath committed ; 

And this deceit loses the name of craft, 

Of disobedience. or unduteous title, 

Since therein she doth evitate and shun 

A thousand irreligious cursed hours, 

Which forced marriage would have brought upon her. 


Fenton’s is a very insignificant part in the play, he is a mere piece of 
the machinery of the plot ; and here evidently it is Shakspeare himself 
who speaks. Mere amorous passion, on the other hand, he shows as 
a clog to the greater business of life. Antony is ruined by his passion 
for Cleopatra, his judgment completely muddled by it; one is 
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reminded continually, in the progress of the play, of Bacon’s weighty 
sentence in the essay Of Love: ‘If it check once with business, it 
troubleth men’s fortunes, and maketh men that they can no ways be 
true to their own ends.’ Troilus only gets misery out of his passion for 
Cressida, which is of a very sensual order; and the foolish empty 
talk of Pandarus, Paris and Helen (Act iii. scene 1.)—people who 
have nothing to occupy their minds all day but idle philandering—is 
@ most characteristic bit of light satire. And lastly, if Shakspeare 
is, as was suggested, rather indulgent to the slips of healthy passion, 
he has apparently the greatest contempt for mercenary vice. With 
Shakspeare it is only fools who sink to that. Men and women may 
have their guilty passions in which there is a note of tragedy ; but as 
to the ‘ harlots’ houses,’ it is poor old Falstaff who is found there 
(the only scene perhaps in which he is entirely contemptible),' sitting 
with Doll Tearsheet on his knee; it is that silly old prig Justice 
Shallow who boasts of his former exploits in that line, and asks if 
Jane Nightwork is alive still ; it is Lucio, the light-living gentleman, 
one of the most contemptible characters Shakspeare ever drew, who 
is hand in glove with all the vermin of the bad houses, and thinks it 
a capital joke to meet the male procurer on his way to prison, and to 
call after him, ‘ Does Bridget paint still, Pompey, Ha?’ Shakspeare 
is a more effective preacher on that matter than the author of the 
Book of Proverbs ; and if one did know of any young man of education 


who was such a fool as to require a sermon on the subject, one could 
not do better than give him a Shakspeare and turn down the leaf at 
those passages. 


H. Heatucore StatuaM. 


’ Iam speaking, of course, only of the Falstaff of Henry the Fourth, The Falstaff 
of The Merry Wives is a different person altogether. 





THE FAIRY MYTHOLOGY OF EUROPE IN 
ITS RELATION TO EARLY HISTORY 


Few of us can there be who have not, at least during our childhood, 
come under the spell of fairy lore : the weird tales of gnomes, korrigans, 
pixies and the like, that form a mythology peculiar to the European 
continent and characteristic of it. Should all these legends of the 
nursery, of the hamlet, and of the village fireside be considered merely 
as an amalgam of the superstitions of the uneducated with the finer 
fancies of a few poetical minds? May they not in reality have a wider 
and more far-reaching significance, and should we not rather recognise 
that we have here a mass of tradition, vague and incoherent, no 
doubt, whose records have altered with time, and become tinged 
with the imagination of successive generations, but wherein is im- 
bedded, as are fossils in a rock, much valuable information as to the 
circumstances attending the settlement of our early ancestors in 
Europe, and the fate of the still earlier races by whom they were 
preceded? Of course it is clear that, if we adopt the latter principle, 
we must exercise a certain discrimination. There are collections of 
fairy stories, like those of Hans Andersen, which are obviously as 
imaginative and allegorical as is Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress ; they 
have little or no connexion with tradition, and we should no more 
endeavour to trace for them an historical origin than we should take 
down a Times atlas to ascertain the geographical whereabouts of 
the city of Beulah. Shakespeare’s delightful little elves, his Queen 
Mab, Titania, Peasblossom, and the rest occupy a sort of intermediate 
position as between the fairy stories we should consider traditional, 
and, therefore, to some extent historical, and those which are purely 
imaginative inventions. The brilliant imagination of the poet has, 
indeed, transmuted his fairies into ideal little creatures of a race that 
really ‘never was on sea or land’; nevertheless, Queen Mab must 
borrow her name, at all events, from Meave, the fair-haired Queen of 
Connaught, a perfectly historical warrior queen, of whom it is recorded ' 
‘that, tall and beautiful, with her white face and yellow hair, terrible 
in her battle chariot, she drove at full speed into the press of fighting 


1 President Roosevelt ‘On Ancient Irish Sagas,’ Century Magazine, January 1907. 
Vor. LXIII—No, 372 221 Q 
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men and fought over the ears of the horses.’ And the wildest legends 
may sometimes be of real practical service to the historian ; as, for 
instance, when in the Annals oj the Four Masters it is stated that the 
Isle of Man was discovered and colonised by a certain Druid and 
magician; ”’ and of the same Druid it is also independently related 
that, being set upon unexpectedly by a crowd of enemies at the Curragh 
of Kildare, he escaped from them by magically turning himself into a 
_ wheel, when he ran before them with incredible swiftness and dis- 
appeared from their view. Here we have an obviously absurd tradi- 
tional legend, but which, nevertheless, is valuable in its way, for, taken 
in conjunction with the queer three-legged symbol of the Isle of Man, 
it does tend to confirm the assertion that the island really was dis- 
covered and colonised by this particular Druid. In fact, as that great 
student of ethnology, de Gobineau, remarks, legendary tradition 
should be regarded by the historian in much the same light as that 
in which the philosophy of the Greeks was regarded by St. Clement 
of Alexandria. This philosophy, said the good Father, was like 
a nut, whereof the shell was rough and bitter to a Christian’s taste, 
but the kernel after the shell was broken would be found sweet and 
nutritious. In the endeavour to extract the kernel of fact from the 
rough shell-of tradition let us consider the legends and stories con- 
cerning fairy folk that exist more or less all over Europe, but are 
found in their most realistic form among the Celtic races of France, 
Ireland and Scotland, the partly Celtised Germans, ‘and among the 
Scandinavians of the North. We must distinguish between the genuine 
old traditions kept alive among the peasantry, and stories imported by 
travellers or by men of letters from the East. The Peri of the Arabian 
Nights has nothing except, perhaps, the derivation of her name in com- 
mon with the fairies of the Irish or Highland peasantry. These latter 
are always dwarfish and small, generally ugly, and always odd in appear- 
ance; they live among mountains, heaths, and in out-of-the-way places; 
they possess magical powers, are cunning, malicious, jealous, and 
revengeful. To this day the Irish peasant will never mention their 
name, especially if he finds himself by night in a lonely place ; he prefers 
to allude to them as ‘the good people,’ ‘them people,’ or by some 
such synonym. Nor is it considered wise to praise a child, at least 
without a protective invocation to a higher power. ‘ He’s a fine healthy 
child, God bless him!’ is the usual formula. Between the birth of a 
child and its christening special precautions, the nature of which is 
most unwillingly disclosed, have to be taken ; a votive rag or a cross 
of ash twigs must be placed over the door of the room where the child 
is lying, and it must never be left alone for a moment. This brings 
us to what, according to tradition, was the great crime of the fairies 
against the races amongst whom they existed. It lay in their stealing 


? Manaanan Beg Mac y Leir. Arms of the Isle of Man: these arms were said to 
have been bestowed on the island by Alexander ILI. of scotland, probably on account 
of the legend. 
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of baby children, concerning which many legends exist, especially in 
Ireland.? They would bring up the stolen child to marry among their 
own people, and replace it at the time of the theft with an infant of 
their own. The changeling is invariably described as yellow, coarse 
and hideous in appearance, with a huge head and beady black eyes. 
By beating and ill-treating the wretched little elf the original child 
might sometimes be recovered. The records of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary would show, it is to be feared, that this superstition 
is not even yet entirely extinct in Ireland, for their interference has 
sometimes been necessary to prevent or punish an otherwise inexplic- 
able cruelty. The wanderer who by night strayed or ventured among 
the fairy haunts was liable to be pursued and jeered at, led round in 
a circle, soused in a bog, or otherwise tormented. In extreme cases 
he might be lured into the fairy dwellings and kept prisoner for years, 
sometimes harshly ‘treated as a slave, sometimes féted, made much of, 
and married to a fairy queen. Sometimes, again, the captive would 
be released, bearing with him in his imagination handfuls of gold and 
treasure, to realise on hearing a shout of mocking laughter that his 
hands were full of nothing better than dead leaves and rubbish. The 
Breton, Irish or Highland villager stepping softly through the evening 
dew might chance unexpectedly on an excited swarm of the little 
people, engaged in faction fighting, bargaining, or in busy confabulation 
round an ancient cairn or Druidical stone altar or menhir. Or he 
might come upon them singly, slipping through the bracken of the 
woodlands, or the tall whispering reeds fringing the shores of some 
lonely mountain lake. Although as a rule hostile and suspicious, 
they were not invariably so, but on those who knew, so to speak, 
how to get on the right side of them they capriciously bestowed 
their favours. These fortunate mortals would sometimes be pre- 
sented with real treasures that did not turn into leaves ; or more often 
they would be assisted in their dairy and other farmwork. Or a 
fairy might fall in love with some handsome Gaelic shepherd or soldier 
lad, as happened to the ‘lovely chief of Colonsay’ when, with other 
gifts, the lady presented her lover with a fairy horn, by means of 
which if in difficulty or danger he might summon her to his assist- 
ance, and with her all her tribe. In Switzerland they were known by 
the local name of ‘Servans,’ and when friendly would perform good 
service to the mountain herdsman, watching over the cattle and 
protecting them from danger ; for this they expected a dish of cream 
or portion of cheese to be placed outside the chalet doors at night, 
Surtout n’oubliez pas la part du Servan’ said the prudent Swiss 
farmer to his sons on setting out on a journey. Of course, in the 
story, they did forget to put it out, and in the result there were storms 

and avalanches, and cattle found straying or driven over precipices. 
* Essai sur l’Inégalité des Races Humaines, par Le Comte de Gobineau, vol. ii. 

> p. 98, . 
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‘““fGerman fairy stories are in general rather more removed from 
anything approaching to actuality, but they include tales of little 
mining gnomes, of little cobblers like the Irish leprechaun, and of the 
Erlkénig who endeavours to tempt away the child from his father, 
as did the Irish fairy in the poem : 

Come away, O human child! 


To the waters and the wild 
With a fairy, hand in hand,‘ . 


The Scandinavians have their cunning dwarfs, who inhabit passages 
dug into the bowels of the mountain and are frequently the possessors 
of hidden treasures; and the Gaelic Scots come a long step forward 
into the domain of actual fact by pointing out to us the Picts’ houses 
which, according to the popular imagination, are haunted by fairies 
and resemble the fairy forts of Ireland.’ These Picts’ houses or forts 
are usually circular, in the shape of a mound or ring, and are con- 
structed of earth, or of rough unhewn and unmortared masonry. 
In the thickness of the walls are worked passages, doorways and 
rooms, whose small size is evidently suited to the convenience of a 
squat and dwarfish race, This association of the fairies and the 
Picts in the- popular imagination brings us to the borderland of true 
history. For the Picts were an historical people, although little enough 
is accurately known about them, except that they are mentioned by 
the earliest writers of Britain as allies, or subjects, of the Gaelic Scots.® 

Turning now to what we can ascertain of the circumstances attend- 
ing the settlement of the first white races in Europe, let us see if 
there are any facts, within our knowledge, to account for the very 
widespread belief in a race of little people, quaint and odd in appear- 
ance, living in retired places, jealous, and generally hostile towards 
ordinary mankind, and supposed by the latter to be possessed of 
magical powers and equally remarkable treasures. Did there 
exist, widely distributed over this continent, a race of real human 
beings differing in appearance and characteristics from our early 
ancestors to such an extent that these latter failed to recognise their 
common humanity, and connected with their existence the legends 
and superstitions that ultimately developed into our modern fairy lore. 

Our knowledge of the conditions under which our ancestors lived 
in Europe during the period preceding written history is derived 
from inference and deduction, from vague tradition, or from investi- 
gations of a geological chare~ter into the soil of caverns, into pre- 
historic tombs or barrows, or into the silted-over deposits of ancient 

‘ W. B. Yeats, Lyra Celtica Anthology. 

5 Staigue Fort,near Sneem, in co. Kerry, is one of the most perfect instances of 


the old forts, or raths, ot Ireland. 

® Kenneth MacAlpine, the first King of Scotland that can be regarded as really 
historic, was himself a Scot, but was recognised King of the Picts. Other older 
Pictish kings, beginning with Cruithne, after whom the Picts called their nation, are 
mentioned in the oldest Scottish and Irish annals, but the subject is much enveloped 
in myth. See article ‘Scotland,’ Encyc. Brit. 
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lake villages. With the assistance of these relics and remains, and of 
such human skulls and skeletons as have come down to us, we can 
trace with fair distinctness three widely differing European races. 

We have, first, the tall, fair man of the North, whose original habitat 
may have been the great plain lying between the Baltic and the 
Black Sea, and whose various tribes, under the generic name of Aryans,’ 
spread themselves as conquerors over Europe—Greeks in the south- 
east, Gaels in the south and south-west, Germans north of the 
Rhine, and so forth. 

We have next a shorter, slighter race, represented by the Ligurian 
lake dwellers of Switzerland, the Pelasgians of Greece and Italy, 
the Iberians of Spain and the British Islands, and generally dis- 
tributed all round the basin of the Mediterranean Sea. These people, 
Mediterraneans or Kynesians, would be white-skinned, dark-haired, 
and attractive in appearance; they possessed considerable civilisation 
of a primitive order, and, becoming amalgamated with the Aryans, 
created the civilisation of the Greek and Roman peoples.’ 

We can trace the progress of these two races from the beginning 
of the Neolithic period, and on through the ages of Bronze and Iron. 
We can note their gradual development of the civilised arts; the 
improvement in their dwellings ; the introduction of metals ; the substi- 
tution of cereals and garden fruit for the wild produce of the woods, 
and of beef and mutton, asa dietary, for the wild produce of the chase. 

But besides these people, who were our own ancestors, we find 
traces also of a much older and more primitive race of cave-dwelling 
people, who from peculiarities in their physical structure are easily 
to be distinguished from the more civilised lake dwellers, and who are 
- known as Paleolithic men ° because of their use of rough, unpolished 

7 The term Aryan has been the subject of much controversy, and its use is con- 
demned by many authorities; but it remains firmly fixed in popular scientific speech 
as the most convenient expression to designate the tall, fair man of Northern Europe. 
Kynesian is the name applied by Herodotus to the Iberians or Ivernians, and it may 
be conveniently extended to include the Mediterranean peoples in general, who were 
all probably descended from the old white North African race. The descent of Finns, 
Lapps, Esquimaux, and very probably of the yellow races generally, from the Palmo- 
lithic man of prehistoric Europe, Northern Asia, and America is strongly indicated, 
even if it cannot be taken as fully established by scientific evidence. Though the 
early Palwoliths, the men of Neanderthal and Spy, differed so considerably from any 
modern race as to make the identification of their descendants a matter of great 
difficulty, this difficulty becomes less with the later race of Laugerie, into which the 
Neanderthal type developed. These are described as short, squat, muscular, hairy, 
and with dark-coloured skins tending to yellow. ‘La couleur de la peau était probable- 
ment assez foncée, tirant sur la fauve,’ say MM. de Mortillet in Le Préhistorique : 
Origine et Antiquité de l’Homme (p. 326, 3rd edition, published 1900), which repre- 
sents the most up-to-date scientific opinion on these subjects. We have here all the 
necessary indications for the originals of our fairy stories. 

8 The arrival of the lake dwellers in Switzerland is estimated to have taken place 
somewhere between 4000 and 3000 .c. That of the Aryans about 1000 years later 
(Munro’s Lake Dwellers of Europe; Maillefer’s Histoire du Canton de Vaud); but 


authorities differ so greatly that dates must be taken merely as an approximate estimate. 
® It is generally agreed that the Neoliths, who displaced the Paleoliths in Europe, 
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stone for their implements and weapons. They were in possession 
of the land until the time of the arrival of the lake dwellers, and - 
continued to exist as a separate race, though probably in diminished 
numbers, until a much later period. From such skeletons as have 
been unearthed from among their deposits it is believed that they 
were a people of Mongolian or Turanian origin, short, squat, yellow- 
skinned and swarthy.'’ They procured their food by hunting, and lived 
mainly on the reindeer herds then common in Europe; nor do they 
seem to have domesticated any animal, except, perhaps, to some 
extent, the reindeer and the small wolf-like dog. Though ignorant 
of the use of metals, they knew the use of fire, and, curiously enough, 
showed unexpected signs of considerable artistic capacity. Many 
relics, including a bone on which is carved a representation of a reindeer 
feeding, have been discovered in their caverns,'' and the drawing is 
spirited and lifelike, much better, as a Swiss historian drily remarks, 
than most men could accomplish at the present day, even after under- 
going a course of drawing lessons. 

As the climate of Europe grew gradually warmer in the period 
following the second Glacial Epoch, the Continent was invaded first 
by the Kynesians, and later by the Ayrans; the reindeer withdrew 
towards the north, and were followed by the bulk of the little yellow 
populations, who became known henceforward as Lapps and Finns. 
A certain number, however, remained, scattered throughout the 
country, carrying on their avocations as hunters among mountains, 
woods and heaths, or living a wandering life, how and where they 
could, like modern gipsies. 

Therefore the Aryan invaders of Europe found in possession, 
besides a considerable population of Kynesians, whom they readily 
recognised as white men like themselves, scattered tribes of another 
and very different origin and appearance. Yellow, dwarfish and 
shy, appearing unexpectedly out of holes in the earth in remote and 
lonely places, these queer little Mongols must have seemed to the tall, 
fair-haired Gaels and Germans like beings of another order than the 
ordinary races of mankind. Even as the populations of Europe in 
the fifth century refused to believe that Attila and his Huns were 
human beings, and invented about them the wildest tales, as that they 
were the offspring of witches and devils in the desert, so our Aryan 
ancestors refused to believe in the humanity of these little beings, 
so unlike themselves, and invented in connexion with them the 
were a race differing from these i toto, both as to appearance and culture. On this 
point consult Prof. A. H. Keane’s Man Past and Present, p.10; Dr. James Geikie’s 
The Great Ice Age, pp. 391, 619, 628; Maillefer, op. cit. p. 7; Prof. John Rhys, and 
others. 

1° The Mongolian origin of the Finns and their connexion with the Mongol races 
of Asia is maintained by de Gobineau, op. cit. Book V. ch. 1; who cites also 
Schaffarik’s Slawische Alierthiimer, and Miiller’s Der Ugrische Volkstamm. It must 
be remembered, however, that the modern Finns are a very mixed race and have 
undergone considerable alteration of blood. 

At Thayngen, in Switzerland. Déandlicher’s Schweitzer Geschichte, p. 35. 
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fairy legends which form a mythology peculiar to the European 
continent. The European traveller in Japan, before Japan became 
a great military Power, nearly always brought back an impression 
of the country in which the leading facts that had stamped themselves 
on his mind were concerned with the odd appearance and customs 
of the people, their tiny smallness, their skill in certain unfamiliar 
arts, the quaint prettiness of their women, and the looseness of their 
morals, judged by any European standard.'? Our rude forefathers 
formed a similar estimate of such representatives of the yellow races 
as they first came in contact with in Europe, and so we get our fairy 
stories. Nearly all the Japanese characteristics mentioned above 
would apply with equal force to the legendary dwarfs and fairies of 
Ireland, Brittany, and Central Europe. 

Let us see how far the science of etymology further supports this 
view. 

In the oldest Aryan languages—the Sanscrit, the Zend, and the 
Greek—we have the roots ‘ pit,’ fem. ‘ pa,’ signifying yellow, ‘ aham,’ 
‘azem,’ ‘egon,’ conveying the idea of being, whence the Gothic ‘guma,’ 
man.* Therefore the Greek ‘ pygmaios’ and the Gothic ‘ pitguma,’ 
Germanised into ‘gnome,’ mean simply a yellow man, as who should 
say a Chinaman of the present day. But when the real Pygmies 
died out or retired to the north of Europe, and their existence became 
legendary, it would appear that the peculiarity of their small size 
had stamped itself more profoundly upon the Aryan memory than 
their yellow complexions ; whence the modern words pygmy and 
gnome convey primarily the idea of very small or dwarfish size; 
though the German gnome suggests a being having more realistic 
and personal characteristics than the Greek pygmy, as might be 
expected, seeing that the little men had doubtless disappeared from 
Greece at a very early stage of Grecian history, perhaps even before 
the arrival of the first representatives of the Aryans. Therefore 
Greek authors only refer very incidentally to pygmies, whom they 
imagined to have fought battles with the cranes and to have cut 
down their corn with hatchets. But the gnome occupies a consider- 
able place in the folklore of his country, generally as a miner dwelling 
in caves and passages of the mountains. Although the prehistoric 
Paleoliths did not know the use of metals, it is very probable that the 
Aryans and Kynesians, who did, may have compelled the thick-set 
little Finns to undertake the work of miners, for which their small size 
in combination with muscular strength rendered them eminently suit- 
able. The Spaniards some thousands of years later did exactly the 
same with the Indians of the western hemisphere. The gnomes there- 

12 «But while it remains impossible for the man of the West to discern the true 
colour of Japanese life, . . . it is equally impossible for him to escape the conviction 
that, compared with his own, it is very small. It is dainty ; it holds delicate poten- 
tialities of rarest interest and value; but it is otherwise so small that Western life, 
by contrast with it, seems almost supernatural.’ Lafcadio Hearn in Kokoro. 

'S De Gobineau, op.-cit. vol. ii. p. 97. 
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fore became early associated in popular imagination with mining, skill 
in the working of metals, and the habit of living underground. ; 

Like the Irish fairies, they could be both helpful and harmful 
to human beings; and like them were addicted to the stealing of 
children. German fairy stories frequently relate the rescue, by 
some brave peasant lad, of a beautiful little girl kidnapped by the 
gnomes to be the wife of their prince or king. He penetrates the 
passages of the mountains by means of a silken thread or similar 
device, as did Theseus the passages of the labyrinth. In other tales 
the gnome is induced, or compelled, to bestow on some fortunate 
person a marvellous treasure. The gnome attaches great importance 
to his cap of long, conical shape, which probably contains in its folds 
magic simples and materials for charms like the pouch of the Breton 
korrigan. 

Turning now to the Latin and Celtic languages, we find that the 
original roots ‘ pit’ and ‘gen,’ or ‘gan,’ have undergone a process 
of linguistic evolution, whereby in some cases the second syllable 
has been slurred or amalgamated to give the Gaelic ‘ Pict,’ * the old 
English ‘ Pixy,’ and the Latin ‘Pan.’ Moreover, in other cases 
the p has been turned into /, and the middle consonants clipped or 
softened ; so we derive from Pit-gen—Fit-gen, Figen, Fiouen, Finn, 
Fen, the Latin Faunus, and the Celtic Fad, whence in modern lan- 
guages Fairy, Fée, Elfen, Elf, and the Swedish Alfar. Again, by 
dropping the first syllable we get ‘gen’ and ‘gan,’ whence genius ; 
‘nan,’ whence ‘ nanus, nain, nar,’ and by an addition or duplication 
conveying, perhaps, the force of superlative the Etruscan Casnar, the 
Welsh Gwrachan, and the Breton Korrigan. As adjectives we have 
the Kymric ‘ ffyrnig,’ meaning cruel or hostile, and from a similar 
derivation the modern French ‘finesse’ in its meaning of cunning. 
It is to be noted that two of these derivative words, Pict and Finn, 
apply to quite real peoples, a fact easily explained by supposing 
the northern portion of the British islands and the north-west of 
Russia to have been the last refuges of the Finnish race as a separate 
nationality. On the other hand, the legends about Pan and the 
Fauns are of the wildest, as the Finns had probably withdrawn from 
Italy at a very early period. Still, the sensuality and drunkenness 
attributed to Pan and the Fauns accords well with what we know 
of certain Tartar races of historical times, while their shy woodland 

‘* The word ‘ Pict’ has also been derived from the Latin pictus (painted), because 
the Picts were in the habit of painting their bodies. Itis possible that the Romans 
may have applied their own meaning to a Gaelic term they did not understand. Such 
happenings are not uncommon in etymology, though it must be remembered that 
there were many painted tribes in Britain as well as the Picts. In any case, it is 
unlikely that a Latin term should have been adopted by the unconquered country- 
people of Scotland. In old English Picht means a very diminutive and deformed 
person. English Dialect Dictionary, Joseph Wright, 1905. Pixy. ‘An old Devon- 
shire fisherwoman told us that pixies were men, women and children like ourselves 
only they always dressed in green, lived underground, and were very small folks. 
Wright, op. cit. 
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characteristics suggest the probable habits of the early Finnish in- 
habitants of Europe. 

It is more difficult to trace the reason why magical powers—the 
power of prophecy, and so forth—should be attributed to Pan and 
the Fauns of Latium, and also to the Celtic fairies. It may be, as is 
held by some authorities," that there is always a tendency for higher 
races to ascribe magical capacities to lower ones. Or it may be 
explained on the omne ignotum pro magnifico principle; the Gaels 
and Latins, knowing very little about the people they called 
fauns or fairies, and seeing them very rarely, thought they must be 
magicians ; their performance of mysterious rites round weird Druidical 
altars doubtless strengthened the impression ; as did also, very possibly, 
the tendency to hysteria and to epileptic or cataleptic seizures, 
characteristic of the yellow races.'* Also, these little people may have 
acquired in their outdoor and wandering life some real knowledge 
of medicinal or poisonous herbs or fungi ; they may have made some 
progress in hypnotic science ; and we know how easily ignorant people 
of the present’day can be got to believe in gipsy or other fortune-tellers. 

In any case, the superstition still lingers in the minds of seafaring 
folk as regards the present-day Lapps and Finns, another link to 
connect these peoples with the fairies of ancient Europe. Milton 
referred to it as existing in his own day when he wrote: 


Nor uglier follow the night-hag, when, called 

In secret, riding through the air she comes, 

Lur’d with the smell of infant blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches, while the labouring moon 
Eclipses at their charms. 

(Paradise Lost, Book 2, lines 661-5.) 


The Italians stil] have their lucky dwarfs, that are sold and worn 
as charms, while the ancient Etruscans declared that they had 
been taught the science of divination by the dwarf Tages, the son 
of a ‘genius,’ or ‘gan,’ who appeared suddenly out of the earth, 
addressed his instructions to the startled crowd of the assembled 
Tyrrhenians, and died when he had delivered his message.’ 
As has been already suggested, a certain class of monuments,'® 
generally connected in the minds of the peasantry with Picts, 
gnomes, or fairies, must be attributed in the first instance to the 


‘8 This is the opinion of Messrs. W. Johnson and W. Wright, authors of Neolithic 
Man in North-East Surrey, p. 62. 

6 De Gobineau, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 104. 

De Gobineau, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 102. Cic. de Div. 2, 23; Ovid, Metam xv. 558 ; 
Festus, s.v. Tages ; Isid. Orig. 8, 9. 

1® In attributing these monuments to the Finns, or yellow races of prehistoric 
Europe, we follow de Gobineau, who has pointed out that this description of 
monument can be traced throughout Europe, Northern Asia, and Siberia, and in 
North America as far as the Mississippi. These cairns, dolmens, &c., are, 
both as to character and construction, absolutely unlike any form of architecture 
that can correctly be attributed to any ancient nation belonging to the higher 
races, whether Egyptian. Greek, Latin, Celtic, or Slav. ‘Les créations archi- 
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Finns of ancient Europe, though they afterwards became associated 
with the Druidical worship of the invading Aryans. These are cairns, - 
heaps of stone, or sometimes of earth ; menhirs, or upright stones of 
great size; dolmens, or titanic boxes constructed of three or four 
huge fragments of rock, and covered as by a lid with a very large 
flat stone ; logan or rocking stones, and sacred stones, such as London 
Stone in Cannon Street, and Jacob’s Pillow, the stone under the 
Coronation chair in Westminster Abbey. Concerning this last the legend 
states that the nation owning it will rule the other races of the British 
islands. It is said to have been brought from Ireland to Scotland 
by the invading Scots, and Edward the First removed it from Scone 
to Westminster. The history of this stone shows how the supersti- 
tions of the Finns were taken up by the higher races amongst whom 
they lived ; and the fact that Aryans and Kynesians adapted menhirs 
and dolmens to their own religious and superstitious practices has 
somewhat confused the evidence that attaches these monuments 
to the more primitive people. It is, however, practically certain 
that they are older than any Aryan invasion. They exist in places 
where the Mediterranean races can hardly have penetrated. They are 
found everywhere where we find other traces of the Finns. And they 
have the invariable characteristic of showing no marks of metal 
work, or effort at building one stone into another, nor is metal ever 
found buried in their vicinity. One of the most remarkable monu- 
ments of the kind is situated between the town of Geneva and Mont 
Saléve.'® It consists of a great block of stone, standing on a small 
natural mound, whereon is cut a rough bas-relief representing four 
figures of squat Mongolian type, each of whom holds with both hands 
a cylindrical object nine to twelve inches long. Now the Breton 
legends always name as one of the principal attributes of the korrigans 
a small linen bag or pouch containing hair, scissors, and other objects 
used in magic rites. If any mortal can deprive one of the race of her 
bag, the korrigan will follow him to his house, live with him, work 
for him, and watch with unceasing vigilance for the opportunity 
to recover her treasure. The Chamans of the present day have, 
similarly, a sacred pouch wherein they secrete magical materials. The 
Geneva stone, therefore, represents an effort to portray the early 
Finnish magicians of Europe in their habit as they lived. To make 
certainty more sure it is still connected with superstitious practices 
whose origin can be traced to the pagan ceremonies of the earliest 
European ages. Here is lighted the signal-fire for the ‘ Feux 
des Brandons,’ analogous to the fires of St. John’s Eve in Brittany 
and Ireland. The custom is very ancient and universal over Europe, 
from Athens to the Highlands of Scotland. Among the Gaels they 


tecturales des Phéniciens, des Grecs, des Romains, des Celtes, on méme des Slaves 
n’offrent rien de commun avec les monuments dont il est ici question.’ De Gobineau, 
vol. ii. p. 72. Professor Palgrave and Lord Avebury think differently, however. 

1” De Gobineau, vol. ii. p. 104. 
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were called Beltane fires, and until quite recently in Ireland cattle were 
driven through the flames. 

One question still remains. What was the ultimate fate of these 
queer little Finnish or fairy populations of prehistoric Europe ? 
Some were doubtless absorbed into the bulk of the invading nations. 
A modern professor suspects traces of some Mongoloid, that is Finnish, 
race in the modern populations of Wales and the West of England.*° 
Among these traces he cites the oblique or Chinese eye, with almond- 
shaped opening and thick upper eyelid ; also the prominent Mongol 
mouth. In Ireland, Finn, Finnerty, and Finnigan, Kerrigan, 1.¢. 
Korrigan, and O’Shee, ‘son of the fairy,’ are not uncommon surnames. 
There is a side of the old legends which describes the dwarfs as giving 
useful help to the farmer both in and out of doors; in the stable, 
in the kitchen, and in the washhouse.*' Many of the race, however, 
would retire to districts hard to be subdued, and hardly worth sub- 
duing, where they would continue their tribal existence. As upon an 
Australian sheep run there are sometimes ‘tame blacks’ and ‘ wild 
blacks,’ so about the early Aryan or Kynesian homestead there would 
be tame Finns and wild Finns, i.e. fairies. As the latter died out, 
unable to stand the pressure of the superior races by which they were 
surrounded, one may well imagine that the legends concerning their 
existence would become more and more removed from actuality ; 
their personal peculiarities, especially their small size, would be more 
and more emphasised, their magical powers exaggerated. ‘The old 
people used to say,’ ever a favourite conversational gambit about the 
peasant’s fireside, would frequently introduce some story wherein the 
speaker would describe how his grandfather had seen on a summer 
night the ‘Good People’ thick as bees upon the side of the mountain, 
busy with the performance of strange ceremonies or marvellous 
feats of magic. : 

One such tale relates how each fairy seized hold of a piece of 
ragweed, calling out, ‘My horse and saddle and bridle.’ The ragweed 
turned into horses, and the wholé crowd rode off to the Court of the 
King of Spain to visit the King of Spain’s daughter. So, as in a 
game of ‘ Russian Scandal,’ the legendary marvels would grow and 
spread, until a state of mind was produced like that so charmingly 
written of by Mr. Allingham in his verses : 

Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men. 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together ; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather.** 
ARTHUR STEWART HERBERT. 


* Dr. John Beddoes, The Races of Britain, p. 9. 
*t De Gobineau, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 9. 2 Lyra Celtica, p. 94. 
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A CHILD'S RECOLLECTIONS 


Ir may not be uninteresting in these days, when life is such a rush 
and all that happens is so soon forgotten, to retrace the manners, 
habits, and customs, half a century ago, of a society and a country 
which then was, as a whole, hardly in the throes of its birth. The 
Germany of to-day was at that time only the barely conceived ideal 
of a few elect minds. The great masses never dreamt of such possi- 
bilities. My first recollections go back to the early forties, and 
though I was a very small child then, they are quite clear, and I am 
certain that they are not second hand, as after the death of my parents, 
which occurred before I was grown up, the whole tenor of my life was 
changed, and those I lived with knew nothing of these early associa- 
tions. 

I passed the first years of my life in an ancient castle built by 
Henry the Fowler, Emperor of Germany. It dated back to some 
time in the ninth century, but I suppose it must have been a strong 
place even before that, as the Romans called it ‘ Bicheni,’ which the 
Wends, on whose frontier it was built, changed later on to ‘ Puechau.’ 

The Emperor Henry had placed it there to protect the rich 
bishopric of Wurzen against the incursions of the heathen, whom it 
was his policy to push more and more eastwards. 

The part built by the Emperor, and which still bears his name, is 
almost untouched and stands beyond the mote. The castle itself is 
@ great and picturesque irregular pile, romantic and mysterious, with 
inner court and many terraces on different levels all around it. 

It stands on an eminence and looks out far over the land, over 
great oak-forests, rich pastures, and winding rivers, to a range of blue, 
once volcanic, hills. Some small towns and many villages with glowing 
red roofs and shimmering church spires gleam in the distance, and 
towers built by Romans, Goths, or Markomanns command many of 
the important places. 

We were there in the heart of a very old country, which was the 
centre of Saxony, before some of its best provinces were lost by its 
rulers’ weak and francophile policy during the Napoleonic wars. 

A deep ravine, spanned by a narrow bridge, almost a viaduct, 
divided the church from the castle, and I used on Sundays to stand 
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with my nurse under the great horse-chestnuts and watch the castle 
people walk across, two and two, for there was not room for more 
abreast. They all carried great black hymn-books and nosegays, 
and the women were bareheaded. 

Up the winding road from the village came the peasants with their 
families. The married women still wore the richly embroidered caps 
with flowing ribands and the stiff wide Elizabethan ruff. Flowered 
silk handkerchiefs were crossed over their breasts, and the large satin 
aprons trimmed with lace nearly covered the whole of their skirts. 
The girls often wore little wreaths of artificial flowers. 

All of them, men and women, young and old, brought their posies 
of bright garden flowers mixed with pungent herbs, to keep themselves 
awake in the drowsy summer heat during the long hours of the sermon. 

When first I was admitted to church and seated on a very high- 
backed leather-covered chair, all my attention was absorbed by the 
monuments of armoured knights and farthingaled dames below, and 
the tremendous cheeks of puffing seraphs on the bright blue cassettone 
ceiling above. Whatever there was left, was devoted to an inter- 
minable row of hour-glasses which I longed to turn, and which were 
ranged on a bracket against the whitewashed wall. 

Near the church stood the manse, a fine sixteenth-century building, 
grey and severe, with a tall steep roof and low rounded porch with 
stone seats. A trellised walk led from the church to this porch, and 
on each side of it there were great tangles of bright flowers, tall holly- 
hocks and flaming poppies, lilies and roses, with borders of mignonette 
and stocks. 

I remember, as if it was yesterday, seeing for the first time our 
parson’s newly married young wife standing in that garden. She was 
a lovely English girl, quite young, of the Book of Beauty type. She 
wore a pale green dress, rather transparent, and a fine long gold 
chain round her neck, with glittering rings on her fingers. 

The peasants who lived in the village below were all very happy 
and well off. They had great well-built houses, cool in summer, warm 
in winter, under their high-tiled roofs, and many maids and serving 
men, though they themselves and their sons also laboured in the 
fields. They had much cattle in their stables, and the wives and 
daughters and maids looked after that, and cooked, and baked, and 
washed. During the long winter evenings the women all sat together 
in the great warm room spinning, whilst the men sang or smoked 
their pipes, sitting on the bench that ran round the monumental 
stoves. 

Behind their houses were great shady orchards with tarns and 
clear wells and rippling rivulets into which the sun only shone in the 
early spring before the leaves had come out. I often gazed down 
from the castle into these mysterious shadows, for out of one of the 
tarns a cry came at times, so strange, so sad and hopeless that my 
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imagination was enthralled by it and filled by vague and wondrous 
thoughts, for I was told it was the ‘Unke’ which called there, 
creature never seen and which never dies. I believed, like every 
German child, that if undetected at midnight on St. John’s Eve 
I could slip out and spread a blue kerchief on the side of the tarn, 
T should find a little golden crown upon it in the morning. 

The castle was, as I have said, very large and rambling, with 
inner and outer courts and towers, and long passages filled with 
armour.and pictures of my ancestors, which rather frightened me in 
winter, for houses were neither lit nor warmed in those days, and that 
is conducive to fear. - 

There was on one side a wide moat without water, in which fruit 
trees grew. It was carpeted with the greenest turf, and the kennels 
were there. 

We were kept, like most children of that time, under strict disci- 
pline, and not allowed to roam beyond the sight of nurses or gover- 
nesses, and when one day my mother, sitting on a terrace close to a 
court which led to the kitchen, told my brother, aged nine or ten, 
to deliver a message to the cook, he said ‘ But where is the kitchen?’ 

We children had a wing of the castle set apart for us, and no 
stranger ever penetrated there. We were never allowed to speak 
German, except on the rare occasions when we were out of hearing of 
our governesses, of which we always had one English and one French. 
Only the babies had German nurses. 

As we got older the staff of pedagogues was increased by my 
brothers’ tutors, and drawing and music masters, and German was 
allowed at meals. There were always many guests, especially in 
summer, and nobody thought it extraordinary that some of them 
should remain for months together. One of them was Mr. Evelyn, an 
Irishman and a great fisherman. He lived with us for the best part 
of the year since I can remember, until my father’s death. 

One day a Prince and Princess Poniatowski arrived for a short 
visit. She was a very beautiful Irishwoman, née Laura Temple. 
My parents had known them at Dresden, which was at that time 
full of exiled Poles. They remained six or seven months, because 
they had no money to travel with. Mr. Evelyn admired his lovely 
‘countrywoman, who used to sit beside him when he was fishing, 
as she had nothing else in the world to do. I sometimes accom- 
panied them, and though only four or five, quite took in the situation 
and was extremely annoyed, as I disliked Princess Poniatowska for 
always wearing my mother’s clothes, and what exasperated me 
beyond expression was her using a white moire parasol, with a very 
long fringe and lined with sunset colour, which had come straight from 
Paris. In my baby mind I docketed the Princess as what I now know 
to mean an adventuress. 

My mother had a girl friend, a Countess S——, who, married to a 
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Russian diplomat at Berlin, did not know how to dispose of her 
summer, so she came with a number of children and Russian servants 
and settled at Puechau for six months, till my little brother spoke 
more Russian than German. 

The shootings in those days before the revolution of 1848 were 
very extensive, for they were not broken up, as now, by the peasant 
properties. The peasants owned the land, but had not the right to 
shoot over it. My father, like nearly all Germans of his class, was a 
devoted sportsman, and in autumn and winter we saw very little of 
him, as he used to go off alone or with a friend for several weeks 
together to some of his other places to shoot. 

I remember seeing him start for these expeditions in what was 
called a Pirsch-Droschke, a carriage which, I suppose, exists no 
more. It was very light, made to go over the worst roads. Always 
painted and lined with green, it had a narrow seat which joined the 
back seat to the box. Astride on this seat one could comfortably 
take rights and lefts without stopping the carriage. On the box 
beside the coachman, in green, sat the Leibjdger, liveried in the 
same colour. These men, who exist in every great German or Austrian 
house, are not the usual keepers who live in cottages in or near the 
woods. They live in their master’s house and attend to his personal 
wants, accompanying him wherever he goes. They are often in a 
confidential position, having enjoyed a good education and knowing 
everything about forestry, which in Germany is a recognised career. 
As they grow older they are generally provided with a good situation 
as head keeper at one of their master’s places. 

My mother also moved about a good deal. Brought up amongst 
the mountains of Silesia, she longed for the hills when the great 
heats of summer came. There were hardly any railways in Germany 
then, and we travelled in a huge berline, to which (I heard my 
mother’s maid say) there were twenty-nine boxes attached. They 
each of them had their separate place into which they fitted. On the 
best of roads this enormous machine required four horses to pull it, 
and in hilly countries we always had six. There was room for six 
inside, but I never remember going more than four, for we often 
posted all night, and my brother and I regularly went to bed, whilst 
my mother and Miss Page, the nursery governess, sat on the other 
seat. The maid and footman sat in the dickey. We travelled all 
over Germany in this way, and to Belgium, Holland, and even to 
Poland. 

My father went every summer, as most people in society did in 
those days, to Carlsbad or Marienbad, and sometimes we accompanied 
him. These places were at that time very select, and the resort of 
crowned heads, ministers, and diplomatists, and all that was best 
in European society. Everybody knew who everybody else was, and 
all consorted together on a footing of dignified intimacy unknown to 
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our days. French was the language which was generally spoken, 
and all wrote it fluently and correctly. Good manners, ease, and 
gaiety were the prevailing features. 

Thus it happened that, even as a small child, I was quite familiar 
with the great names of England, France, Russia, and Austria, as I 
heard them continually mentioned in conversation, and knew many 
of their bearers by sight as friends of my parents. 

Diplomats, in those days, could not go home every year as they 
do now,’ and many of them visited us in the summer and autumn. 
The Court of Dresden was then a much-coveted post, and Puechau 
was in easy reach, as the first railway that was built in Germany went 
from Dresden to Leipzig, and passed within five miles of us. 

I remember especially the Marquis d’ Eragues, Louis Philippe’s envoy. 


A sympathetic interest was attached to his pretty wife, who had — 


been the heroine of a tragic cause célébre in which she had shown a 
courage and devotion which might have ruined her whole life. She 
used to wear long Book of Beauty ringlets, and her two little daughters 
were my bosom friends. Then there was Mr. Forbes, who remained 
as H.B.M.’s Minister at Dresden for nearly forty years. He used to 
come accompanied by his two sisters. The elder, Lady Adelaide, 
a fat and jolly red-faced old lady, had been Byron’s Ianthe when his 
years ‘ nearly doubled’ hers. No trace was left of Ianthe ; but to my 
childish imagination the admiration of the great poet surrounded her 
for ever with a halo of beauty. 

We were at a very early age initiated to the classic literature of 
England and France, and knew it better than the German, because 
this, Schiller excepted, was too abstruse and Goethe was not allowed. 


There were only few childrea’s books then, except fairy tales ; and illus- , 


trated papers, the ruin of the children of to-day, did not exist. Before 
I was seven I fell rapaciously on Télémaque, and repeated pages of 
Racine and Corneille by heart. A little later on Walter Scott and 
Dickens, Cooper, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, which were all in easy reach 
as they were published by Tauchnitz at Leipzig, excited my deepest 
interest, and before I was fifteen I had read all the English classics, 
nor was that exceptional, as all the girls who were fond of reading 
did the same. 

Things are quite changed now that the national feeling is so strong. 
German children do not speak French and English with the fluency 
and ease so common in former days, nor are they so much at home in 
the literature of foreign countries. They are also less cosmopolitan 
and polished than we were, though they may know more in other 
special lines, and will probably develop into much cleverer men and 
women than we have become. 

Ancient history, especially that of Greece, always so attractive 
to the German mind, we knew thoroughly, and the wars of the Greeks 
and Trojans appeared to us as occurrences of yesterday. We were 
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thus enabled to understand and enter into the spirit of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, and to see their heroes as living characters. 

Young as we were, the politics of the day, which my father fre- 
quently discussed before us, aroused our lively interest. My father 
sat in the first or hereditary chamber, and was an eloquent speaker 
with a profound and intuitive insight into coming events. He pre- 
dicted in speeches still remembered—and at the time of Germany’s 
greatest disruption, feebleness, and humiliation—its gradual develop- 
ment, its coming power, and glorious future. 

He was a Conservative with liberal ideas, and also deeply inter- 
ested in social questions, and used among other things often to refer 
to the Malthusian theories which made such a stir in Europe. He 
little thought that there was a small mite of seven listening with all 
her ears, and whose hair actually stood on end at the idea that the 
world was becoming so over-populated that there would soon be no 
room to lie down, and everybody would have to stand up. 

The decay of the Church in Germany also preoccupied my father 
much. He had beew a good deal in England, and was persuaded that 
the reason why the religious question there was so alive and actual, 
was because the clergy were mainly gentlemen, highly educated, who 
were socially on a par with the best in the land, and thus were able 
to influence all the classes. I often heard him say that if another son 
were born to him he should go into the Church. This would have 
been an unheard of thing in Germany, and showed how much he had 
this question at heart. 

The German clergy was, however, as a rule, well educated as far 
as science and learning went. In all great houses the tutors of the 
boys, before they went to public schools, were Candidaten, young 
men who had been ordained and were waiting for livings. 

My father, who had between twenty and thirty livings in his gift, 
often assembled the most learned of his clergymen around him, and 
the conversation was frequently carried on in Latin, which they 
as well as my father spoke quite fluently. My father also resorted 
to Latin when speaking to his friends of things I was not to understand, 
quite forgetting that the smattering I had acquired in the Latin 
lessons I shared with my brother enabled me to gather the sense of all 
that he said. 

I think people never remember sufficiently how much small children 
really do understand and notice. Few remember now the famous 
proces of the Duc de Praslin, who murdered his wife a year or two 
before the Revolution of 1848, The account of it was published in a 
French pamphlet, which my mother read out to her sister whilst she 
was painting. I was sitting on the floor cutting out pictures. I did 
not lose a single word; I was deeply interested, and remember most 
of the details to this day. 

The aunt just referred to was my mother’s eldest sister, an old 
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maid full of character and with a good deal of cleverness. Shé 


remembered all about the Napoleonic wars, and inspired me with 4 ° 


fine hatred of the ‘Corsican brigand.’ My mother’s father was one 
of the men best hated by Napoleon, becatse he had held the only 
Prussian fortress which never surrendered. I remember on great 
occasions a set of fine damask tablecloths being used, with an inserip. 
tion woven into them from ‘ The grateful citizens of Colberg ’ for having 
preserved their town from the invader. It was he also who later on 
planned the junction of the Prussians with Wellington at Waterloo, 
and who, not only as a soldier but as a politician, had always opposed 
the French influence which had for 200 years crippled German develop. 
ment, and which, during the first years of the nineteenth century, 
exercised so baneful an influence over the weak and vacillating king, 
and through him on the fortunes of Prussia. 

I did not wonder that nearly all the conversation was carried on in 
French in deference to our many foreign guests, and also I vaguely 
realised that it was la langue diplomatique, which had to be kept up at 
any cost, but when the village people, especially the old men and 
women, interlarded their remarks with French words, it roused my 
indignation. They had been young during the French occupation, 
and the two places we lived at most were on the very edge of the 
great battlefields around Leipzig. Many of the villagers had seen 
Napoleon and his generals: the Emperor had passed through the place 
and dined at the castle, Marshal Ney had slept for six weeks in my 
room, and Marmont was quartered close by. I knew that the country 
had suffered inexpressibly during those wars, though I did not then 
realise that the reason why the trees of all the avenues were so small 
was because they had been cut down, and the houses were so bare 
because they ha all been plundered and robbed. 

My paternal grandfather owned large tracts of the country around 
Leipzig and many houses in the town, and my father remembered, 
when he was quite small, Napoleon visiting his young and pretty 
mother, who had fled into the town and was the great lady there. 
He said the Emperor wore a black coat with frogs, and was not un- 
amiable, for at that moment, just after the battle of Jena, the Saxons 
were his allies. My grandfather, however, was a patriot and loathed 
this unnatural alliance, and before the battle of Leipzig he retired to 
his country place, ordering his agent, whom he left in town, to make 
& feu de joie in case of success of a copse of very fine old oaks which 
grew upon a knoll and could be seen for many miles over the flat 
country. However, when the battle was won, the agent thought ita 
pity to set fire to the old oaks, and there they stand to this day. 

Before my days of lessons began I used to accompany my parents 
to some of their other places, and delightful pictures of them still 
float in my mind. I remember especially a big sort of palace where 
there were many functions. It stood on the margin of a lake, on 
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marshy ground. The rooms were large and bare, with stuccoed ceilings, 
but what endeared it particularly to me was that my English nurse on 
Sunday morning took me into the kitchen, a place I had never seen, 
and taught me to make a plum pudding. 

Then we went to a great castle high up in the mountains. It was 
situated on the watershed between Saxony and Bohemia, and a small 
town clustered round its giant walls. It had been partially abandoned, 
but the arched ceilings and great halls beautifully carved with rich 
ornament excited my mother’s admiration, and she wished to restore 
it as an ideal summer residence, for it was in the midst of immense 
fir-woods and 2500 feet above the sea. We visited various other 
places, but the one I loved best was not far from Dresden, beyond the 
valley of Tharand. My mother took us children there sometimes 
for a few days in May. It was a little whitewashed castle, with round 
towers and pointed red-brick roofs. It stood on the side of a valley 
overhung by lovely woods. All around it was a carpet of the greenest 
finest grass, intersected with small rivulets bubbling over silvery 
sand and enamelled with buttercups, daisies, forget-me-nots, primroses, 
and violets in such luxuriance as I have never seen since. 

In the autumn we nearly always moved to a place not far distant 
from Puechau, but where the shooting was particularly good. The 
house had been built by a favourite of Augustus the Strong, Elector 
of Saxony, and later King of Poland. The Elector eventuaily be- 
headed the favourite, who is supposed to walk about with his head 
under his arm. The house, which was only inhabited for a few weeks 
every year, had big halls and staircases and was hung with many 
pictures of the royal Saxon family. It was very cold, for the walls 
were not six or seven feet thick as at Puechau, and I trembled with 
fear and cold if after dark I had to go to a distant part. The country 
sround was flat, with a river winding through meadows, and dark fir- 
woods which stretched as far as one could see gave it a melancholy 
beauty. Here my father’s woods marched with Crown property all 
forest which extends to a distance of more than forty miles. This 
is what is called the ‘ Wittenberger Heide,’ and it takes two days 
to ride through it. Only one little inn stands in the middle of the 
forest ; besides that there are no other habitations of any sort. 

As the year 48 approached, and signs of unrest began among the 
people, we moved about less, and Puechau, which in itself was a strong 
place, was further fortified with iron doors and shutters, for hordes of 
rabble led by agitators roamed about the country, burning and sacking 
the houses of the aristocracy. Not far from us Prince Schoenburg’s 
fine place was burnt to the ground and several others. My father had 
the peasants drilled so as to be able to defend the village, and our 
walks were limited to the gardens, for the country was overrun by 
vagabonds, 

My parents were much beloved by all around them, yet there were 
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many acts of petty spite, and the thing which hurt my father most 
was the maiming of the splendid white stag and hinds (red deer, and 
very rare) which the King had given him. I used often from my 
tower window to watch, in the summer evenings, a herd of deer 
swimming through the lake below: the stately white stag with his two 
hinds, always a little apart from the others, shimmered golden in the 
setting sun. 

We used every other year to spend the winter in Dresden. When 
we returned there after the Revolution, we found all our cots riddled 
with bullets, for in front of our house there had been a barricade and 
the hottest fighting, as the ‘ Turnerhaus,’ a student’s club, was just 
opposite. My father, who had returned to Dresden when the fighting 
began, said the dead lay in piles of six and seven before our door. 
Our house was a fine old one, with a large garden at the back, 
which joined on to the ‘Promenade’ that extends to the far-famed 
Bruehlsche Terrasse, the rendezvous of the best society. We were 
taken there daily by our governesses, and walked two and two very 
smartly dressed, like well brought up children. One day, when I 
was only four or five, my father said he would take me out. I was 
somewhat frightened at the unwonted honour, and just before reaching 
the Bruehlsche Terrasse, at a place where there were some arches in 
the wall, he stopped, and pointing to a tall lady who, accompanied 
by a gentleman, was coming towards us, said : ‘ Let us hide and sur- 
prise Mama.’ The lady wore a lilac bonnet and dress with a greén 
cloak, a costume I had often seen my mother in. 

We squeezed back into the arch, and at the moment the lady came 
up we rushed out upon her—I with a shrill scream of delight. What, 
however, was my dismay when, clinging to the lady’s knees, I looked 
up into the face of a stranger, and I saw my father, hat in hand, making 
profound bows and uttering a string of excuses. The lady laughed 
and kissed me and picked up my glove, which in my fright I had 
dropped on the snow, and put it on forme. Both the gentleman and 
lady seemed to be much amused. My father told me afterwards that 
they were the King and Queen. 

My father was on a very good and intimate footing with the King, 
and when the troublous times came he supported him with moral 
influence and material help. He was therefore deeply disappointed 
when the King weakly fled from Dresden, leaving it a prey to disorder 
and dissension. From this time my father inclined more and more to 
Prussia, where he also had large estates, for he saw in Prussia’s ascen- 
dency the only chance of saving Germany. 

I often went to Court in my infantine days, for Prince John, the 
King’s brother, had a number of children. 

There were six princesses, but a melancholy destiny seemed to 
brood over their fates. They were all good-looking, and some of them 
beautiful. The eldest born, an idiot, died as a girl of typhus. The 
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second and only surviving daughter is the Duchess of Genoa, the 
mother of Queen Margaret of Italy. I remember her, a tall, fair, 
distinguished-looking girl, on the eve of her marriage bending over a 
sofa on which were seated her mother, the Princess John of Saxony, 
together with her twin sister, Elisabeth, Queen of Prussia, and kissing 
their hands. Then came Sidonie, very handsome and an angel of 
goodness ; she refused the Emperor Napoleon the Third, as her aunt, 
another Sidonie, whom I remember as a little crippled old lady, 
refused Napoleon the First. She also died of typhoid. Anne, the 
fourth and loveliest, with a throat like a swan, passed a year or two 
of sad married life in Tuscany, and died, it is said, of neglect after her 
child was born. Her mother-in-law, the reigning Grand Duchess, did 
not care for her. After her came Margaret, my friend. We were 
of the same age and devoted to each other. She married quite young 
the Archduke Charles Louis, and a few months afterwards she died of 
typhoid at Monza, whilst on a visit to her brother-in-law, the unfortu- 
nate Archduke Maximilian, who at that time was Viceroy of Lombardy. 
Sophia, the youngest daughter, also succumbed to typhoid, as well 
as her young sister-in-law, an Infanta of Portugal. 

Dresden was a merry place for children, and we had many balls, 
at which we acquitted ourselves well, for most of us had been taught 
dancing by the great Taglioni. She was then a little old lady, ina 
shortish black silk dress with a white fichu, very thin and wizen, and 
with extremely neat and agile feet. A child’s ball then was not a 
disorderly or aimless affair. We were under strict discipline the whole 
time, and knew exactly what to do. I was terrified one day at 
committing the unpardonable breach of etiquette of having given the 
same dance to two boys. They were much older than myself, and 
I nearly fainted with fright when they intimated that they would 
go and fight it out at once. It had, however, no more tragic conse- 
quence than a bleeding nose. 

Talking of Taglioni puts me in mind of the great interest every- 
body, children included, took in great dancers. The ballets were then 
poems or fairy tales expressed by dance and pantomime. They had a 
definite story with a hero and heroine, and grace and beauty was 
what was sought not effect. Lucile Graan danced for one winter at 
Dresden, and we children were enthusiastic at the spirituality (I can 
find no other word) of her interpretation, and amongst our elders she 
was a constant topic of conversation. 

My father always had a team of golden chestnut mares which were 
called by the names of celebrated dancers. Cerrito, Taglioni, Fanny 
Elssler, Carlotta Grisi, and so on. 

Odd as it may seem, our French nursery governess was an intimate 
friend of Thérése Elssler, the sister of the famous Fanny, the friend of 
Frederic von Gentz, and the greatest dancer of her day. Terése had 
been a dancer also, but highly respectable. I can now see her and 
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Susette Blanc eating cakes together and drinking coffee, Thérése in a 
grey silk dress and a neat white cap with frills all around her face. ~ 

Passionately fond as I always was of fresh air and the open country, 
the long dark winters of Central Germany were a penance to me, 
shut up in a town where an hour’s walk, if the weather was propitious, 
was all we got. My pleasantest recollections are of our walks in early 
spring through the fields, to the Grosse Garten, a royal palace about 
two miles from the town. During these walks the air appeared to me 
nectar, soft and balmy. Under foot the anemones and primroses 
peeped out of the mossy grass. Overhead I saw the pinkish buds of 
shrubs and trees, and all around I felt the subtle intoxicating scent 
of the moist earth awakening to the warmth of returning spring. 
My French governess kept on chattering about Paris clothes and Paris 
theatres, but I was with the lovely women and stately cavaliers who 
had sat in the outdoor theatres cut out of hornbeam, in which we were 
standing, listening to a French play, or going through the mazes of 
a minuet in yonder attractive and rather frivolous looking palace 
erected by the magnificent but incorrect Augustus the Strong. 

Dresden was always full of foreigners, especially Poles, who were 
attracted to it by former ties. Many of the great Polish ladies were 
very beautiful, and they all wore their country’s mourning, a black 
dress with a wide white band at the edge of the skirt. When quite 
small I was taught to say tous les Ski sont des braves et toutes les Ska 
sont des belles, and I religiously believed it. 

Dresden was famous for its shops, especially china, linen, jewellery, 
and laces. The King and Queen, the Princesses, and any foreign 
potentates who might be there, spent a good deal of time shopping, 
just like any other mortals, and I remember, when accompanying my 
mother, frequently meeting some of them there. 

Dresden was not a healthy place in those days : it was badly drained, 
like all German towns, or not drained at all. My mother had how- 
ever very advanced ideas of hygiene, and put us under the care of 
Dr. Wolff, the most eminent homeopath of that day and the favourite 
pupil of Hahnemann. Dr. Wolff was not only a great physician, but 
a charming man and a great philosopher. He paid my mother frequent 
visits in the country, and encouraged her to bring us up under what 
we should now call the Kneipp system. We ran about without shoes 
or stockings in the grass, we wore a minimum of clothes ; in summer 
we were plunged into the river, a wide and rushing mountain stream ; 
in winter we had to break the ice in our tubs and our nurses dashed 
basins of icy water over our backs. I can still feel the thin bits of 
ice mixed with the water slithering down over me. A fire in our 
bedrooms was never thought of, and the schoolroom was never more 
than nine degrees Réaumur (fifty-two Fahrenheit). 

I was fourteen or fifteen before I knew what it was to have some- 
thing to drink at breakfast, as I did not like milk. Bread, with a 
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little butter, was all I ever had. An egg for a child, if it was not ill, 
was considered quite absurd. Between meals we were given abund- 
ance of fruit, even during the years the cholera devastated Germany 
this allowance was not curtailed. We seemed all to do very well on 
this régime, but I wonder what a child of the present day would think 
of it. 

When we were at Puechau it was usually the village barber, Ber- 
thold, who attended to any of our little ills. This man, from seeing 
people being born and dying continually, had acquired the most 
wonderful insight and aided by natural intuition he rarely made a 
mistake. He cured generally with what are called old women’s 
remedies. He belonged to a race now almost extinct, for too much 
seience kills instinct, and curing is an art and not a science, so Pro- 
fessor Schwenninger, Prince Bismarck’s famous doctor and friend, 
assured us only the other day in his profound and witty book The 
Physician. It was not the fashion in those days for people who had 
large houses of their own to pay visits, but once in two years we were 
taken to see our cousins, a pleasure which was looked forward to for 
many weeks before, for excepting these two or three days we never 
had a holiday all the year round except Sundays, and Christmas, and 
Easter Day. 

Before my lessons begun I was sometimes taken to the great Easter 
fair at Leipzig. It lasted, I believe, three weeks, and was world 
famous ; the great mart of exchange for all countries. We used to 
start in the dark, for it was a twenty-mile drive, and got for break- 
fast to my grandmother who had a house at Leipzig. The whole 
picturesque old town was filled with booths, and the narrow thorough- 
fares seethed with a motley crowd shimmering in every colour of the 
rainbow. There were Russians and Poles with their furs, Turks with 
carpets, Armenians, Chinese, Arabs, Japanese, Negroes, Italians, and 
Greeks, all in their national costumes. The booths were piled with 
foreign wares ; panoramas, tight-rope dancers, merry-go-rounds, and 
musicians took up every other available space. 

There were circuses for the children in the daytime and theatres 
for the grown-up people at night, and celebrated actors and even 
stars like Rachel and Dejaset came from Paris. People flocked into 
town from country houses to hear them, for the generation of that day 
still had the French tradition. 

Christmas is, however, for every German child the pinnacle of the 
year. It is not only a time full of the intensest expectation and 
excitement, but it is very holy and mystical. The Kristkindchen 
sheds its halo over every child. If on Christmas Eve you look 
through the curtainless windows of the poorest labourer’s cottage, you 
will see a little Christmas-tree lit up and adorned for the children. 

For weeks beforehand my mother, our governesses, and any lady 
guests there might be, were employed in mysterious work shut up in 
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jealously closed rooms. We children passed the long winter evenings 
in gilding apples and nuts, and cutting out ornaments in many-tinted 
papers for the Christmas-tree. Everything was made at home, and 
therefore more precious. My mother, who was the moving spirit in all 
these preparations, observed absolute silence ; but she went to town 
for two or three days and returned with a carriage piled with parcels, 
It was, I believe, on one of these expeditions that the coachman, as it 
got dark, lost his way in the snow. My mother, perceiving a signpost 
at some little distance, sent the footman to read the directions. This 
man, very stalwart and rather illiterate, did not succeed in doing so, 
and uprooting the sign-post carried it to the carriage door for my 
mother to read. 

The village people and the servants had their trees before we 
had ours, and everybody received a present adapted to their wants 
and their wishes; not the least of them was forgotten. The guests, 
too, had each a remembrance, pretty or useful as the case might 
be. I remember one year when my mother’s ingenuity was par- 
ticularly taxed to find the right things, as the Prussian army had 
been mobilised, and we, being at one of my father’s Prussian places, 
had for five or six weeks over thirty officers quartered in the house. 
The great ball-room was made into a wood of fir-trees with one very 
large one in the middle. They were all covered with glittering fruit 
and coloured devices, and lit with hundreds of wax tapers. This was 
the last Christmas in one of our beloved homes, so soon and so sadly 
to be broken up. 

As I look back it seems to me that life in those days was so simple, 
so ample, so dignified. There was breathing time and space, and people 
grasped events; whilst now they seem to slip through their fingers 
and their thoughts. There were no telegrams, no telephones, no 
electricity, no bicycles or motors—such things had never been thought 
of; and when an old woman in the village prophesied just before her 
death that carriages would run on the roads without horses, and people 
fly along on a wheel as fast as trains went (in those days), everybody 
said she was mad. 

I hear people now talking of communicating with Mars. Are they 
so very mad as we think ? 

My only excuse for recalling these childish, and I fear too personal, 
memories is that they refer to a time already so far distant that very 
few remember it, and a younger generation may be amused and 
astonished that once there were those who lived with so little excite- 
ment and yet were quite happy and contented. 


Wapurca Paget. 





THE REAL HERO OF THE NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE 


Hap the North-West Passage been discovered a hundred years ago 
the world would have rung with the name of its illustrious discoverer ; 
yet on a quest in which Sir John Franklin lost his life, and where 
Sir Leopold McClintock failed, a Scandinavian named Amunsden, 
in a tiny sealing craft named the Gjéa, with a little crew of six men 
all told, has in this twentieth century unostentatiously succeeded. 

Singularly and strangely silent, too, has the journalistic press 
been upon this remarkable achievement, and I doubt, beyond the 
small minority of interested geographers, if the great world of sensa- 
tion-hunters outside are even aware that this noteworthy landmark 
jn the world’s history has at last been reached. 

To geographers the event has been a red letter one indeed, and 
Captain Amunsden has received the Patron’s gold medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, for his intrepid journey through Arctic ice and 
magnetic regions in the cause of science, and the clearing up of one 
more uncertainty in the universe of scientific minds. 

The event so unostentatiously accomplished is full of interesting 
detail, and worthy of more enduring reference than the few brief 
lines I am able here to devote to it. Though Amunsden has achieved 
what others have hoped for and failed, and for which men have waited 
and watched for centuries, yet his success was only an accompaniment 
to his main project—that of reaching and making observations in the 
vicinity of the North Magnetic Pole. With one stone he has reached 
the two, birds! But it is not of what perhaps might be described as 
the greater achievement which I desire to speak, but of the lesser, 
yet possibly the more popular one, that of having safely pioneered 
his little craft through the Arctic floes—leaving the Atlantic Ocean 
at the coast of Greenland, passing by water North of the great Ameri- 
can Continent for the first time, and emerging at the other side of 
the Western hemisphere, from the Behring Strait into the wide 
Pacific ! 

His vessel, the Gjéa, unlike the Fram, was not built specially for 
his purpose. It was quite an old barque, having been launched at 
245 
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Hardanger as far back as 1872 ; but it was both trusty and tried, having 


done excellent work in the herring fisheries on the Norwegian coast, - 


and afterwards in the Arctic sealing trade. 

In the early morning of the 17th of June, 1903, the Gjéa’s anchor 
was weighed at Christiania, and after crossing the turbulent Atlantic 
in his little craft, Cape Farewell, the extreme southern point of Green- 
land, was sighted on the 1lth of July. On the 15th of August he 
reached Dalrymple Rock, in the vicinity of Baffin Bay, where he 
received a large consignment left hy two Scotchmen, Captains Milne 
and Adams. Here he fell in with the Danish Literary Greenland 
Expedition, and with them he and his crew spent some days of rest, 
before proceeding to the kernel of their adventurous quest. 

Of the entire crew of the Gjéa and their qualifications some mention 
should be made. In command was Captain Roald Amunsden, who 
had entered into his project with a thoroughness and self-disinterested- 
ness which amongst explorers it is difficult to match. In the first 
place we are told by Sir George Taubman Goldie that he had put 
himself under the tuition of Dr. Von Neumayer, one of the greatest 
living authorities on magnetism, and devoted a long period to the 
study of the subject in order to qualify for his observations on terres- 
trial magnetism ; he then went as first officer of the Belgica to the 
Antarctic regions for two years, purchasing and carefully selecting his 
magnetic instruments beforehand. Dr. Nansen’s tribute to Amunsden 
sums up his thoroughness in a few words. 

He was the man [he said] who planned the Expedition ; and he had learnt 
the secret of success in Arctic expeditions, that is, in planning first, and then in 
preparation. The first thing he did was to learn to make his scientific obserya- 
tions, the next to purchase his instruments, the third to buy his ship. It is 


generally the opposite with explorers. They go first for the ship and then are 
satisfied with what scientific information they can obtain before they start. 


But it was not in scientific knowledge alone that Amunsden had 
made his preparations. He had gathered all the information which 
in a journey of the sort it was necessary for him to know, and in 
the failure of others he had gathered strength. In his address in 
February last to the Royal Geographical Society on his return he 
is particularly unassuming, and I may say almost apologetic in his 
tone. $s 
To Sir John Franklin [he remarked] must be given the honour to have 
discovered that there was a North-West Passage; to Admiral Sir Robert 
McClure, that of being the first to pass through it, partly in his vessel the 
Investigator and partly on foot. 


However, it is only the humility of a great nature like Amunsden’s 
which desires to share what undoubtedly are his laurels alone, and 
what he accomplished by water alone, for McClure’s overland journey 
eannot be described as a passage, even allowing that he may have 
suspected, if not been really aware, that the passage did exist, 
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On the foundations laid by the splendid work done [said Amunisden], and 
the rich fund of experience gained by English navigators in these regions, I 
succeeded in the track of Sir James Ross, Dr. John Rae, Sir Leopold McClintock, 
§ir Allen Young and many others, in niaking my way in the Gjéa to the region 
found the earth’s North Magnetic Pole, and furthermore in sailing through the 
North-West Passage in its entirety! If I have been the first to sail through 
thé North-West Passage, it is with pleasure that I share the honour with those 
brave English seamen, who here, as in most other parts of the world, have 
taken the lead and shown us the way. 


Of the rest of the crew, all were selected by Captain Amunsden. 
His second in command was Lieutenant Godfred Hansen of the Danish 
Navy. He was the navigator of the expedition ; astronomer, geologist, 
surgeon, photographer, electrician, and expert in dealing with explo- 
sives, also, as Amunsden humorously observed, he ‘ played star- 
parts,’ as meteorologist and magnetician. Next came Gustav Juel 
Wiik, who was the one life sacrificed in the journey, and that re- 
grettably almost within sight of home. He was the second engineer 
and left most valuable notes of magnetic observation and research 
behind him, made during the expedition: He had qualified previously 
at the Observatory at Potsdam. The first engineer was Sergeant 
Peder Ristveldt, who also filled the réle of meteorologist, smith, 
dlockmaker, copper and tinsmith, and gunsmith. The mate of the 
expedition, Anton Lund, the veteran of the band, being born at Tromsé 
in 1864, graduated in the Norwegian sloops of the Arctic Ocean. 
The second mate, Helma Hansen, had been a fisherman and Arctic 
navigator. Last of all came the cook, Adolf Henrik Lindstrém, 
who had taken part in Sverdrup’s expedition in the Fram, and who, 
as Amunsden described it, ‘ voluntarily filled the vacant posts of 
botanist and zoologist, and with his collecting box, his shotgun in 
his hand, and his butterfly-net, woe to the flower, bird, or insect that 
came his way on the Arctic summer evenings, once his kitchen-work 
was ended ! ’ 

It will be seen from this that Amunsden had a reliable back to 
aid him in the accomplishment of his purpose, and the little crew 
of the little Gjéa were all diplomaed. 

After bidding his friends of the Danish Literary Greenland Fund 
adieu on the 17th of August, the Gjéa made her way across Baffin Bay, 
sighting the Carey Islands. She was deeply laden and had at this 
time (having acquired stores), as Amunsden describes it, a ‘sky- 
scraping deck cargo,’ as well as eighteen dogs shipped at Godhavn. 
Fortunately the weather was fine and the sea smooth. Here he met 
icebergs, and the land seemed extremely barren. On the 22nd of August 
the expedition reached Beechey Island, where are situated the ruins 
of a house erected by the British Government for the relief of the 
Franklin Expedition. Here were also five graves of members of the 
relief party as well as a handsome marble tablet to the memory of Sir 
John Franklin, erected by his wife. 
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On the 24th the Gjda entered Peel Sound, along which she made a | 


slow progress through the floating ice. On reaching Prescot Island, 

the compass, which had been capricious for some days, became un- 

manageable altogether, the northern point dipping and becoming 

fixed. Still, although a dense fog prevailed, and they were in doubt 
as to their bearings, they continued their journey, and on the 28th of 
August reached the spot where Sir Allen Young’s vessel, The Pandora, 
had been blocked by impenetrable ice. Later on the same day they 
passed. the entrance to Bellot Strait, which Sir Leopold McClintock had 
endeavoured to force and failed. Then came their journey along the 
coast of what had been named Boothia Felix. Here they met with shoal 
water, constant fog, and pitch-dark nights, and here they grounded 
for the first time. After this there followed a period of calm and deep 
water, with many small islands hitherto unmapped, the previous chart 
having been made in winter time when land and sea were alike covered 
with a mantle of ice, and the islands were from this cause indistinguish- 
able. It was during an anchorage at one of these that the progress 
of the little band nearly came to an abrupt termination, and that 
they narrowly escaped the fate that had met Sir John Franklin and 
his party. A cry of ‘fire!’ rang out one night amid the great Arctic 
solitude! An ominous pillar of flame was seen by those ashore 
shooting up from the engine-room skylight, for the Gjéa carried 
a small petroleum motor, of thirty-nine horse power, which Amunsden 
had fitted into her to enable them to proceed when there was a lack 
of wind. There were seven thousand gallons of petroleum on board 
besides great quantities of gunpowder and other explosives. It looked 
as if the vessel was fated, and the loss of their vessel meant the loss 
of their lives, for they were anchored at a small island, with no means 
of getting to the mainland, and by the time the winter would have 
frozen a passage across they must inevitably have perished from 
starvation or exposure. Fortunately poor Wiik, the engineer on 
watch, had not vacated his post, and he was beheld battling bravely 
with the overpowering smoke. Those on shore ran with terror- 
winged steps to his aid, and by their combined efforts the fire was 
got under ; but it was through Wiik, who lost his own life later on in 
the expedition, that the lives of the rest of the party were saved and 
the vessel suffered to achieve her triumph! The fire had arisen 
through some cotton becoming saturated with petroleum, and, possibly 
through contact with the engine, igniting. Fortunately the injury 
sustained was able to be remedied before long, and they were suffered 
to proceed on their way. After meeting with very rough, dark weather, 
shoals, rocks and bergs, the Gjéa passed all unharmed in her charmed 
course, on the 9th of September into a haven of peace and safety at 
the head of Petersen Bay, in King William Land. This was christened 
Gjéahavn, or Gjéa Harbour, and here in the neighbourhood of the 
North Magnetic Pole Amunsden’s band devoted nineteen months 
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to continuous magnetic observations, which were kept up uninter- 
ruptedly night and day for this period, the instruments carried by the 
expedition being of the best that money could buy or experience 
select. Professor Mohn had equipped the expedition with a complete 
get of meteorological instruments and seen to the competence of the 
meteorologist of the expedition, while Dr. Aksel Steen, the Norwegian 
meteorologist, had been Amunsden’s instructor before his departure, 
and Professor Geelmuyden had attended to the entire astronomical 
equipment. 

Tn Gjéahavn a nice shelter was afforded to the adventurous little 
ship by a bank of.sand rising 150 feet high and then breaking abruptly 
away, leaving a small basin of smooth water; where the vessel could 
lie at anchor in absolute security. 

The meeting of the white men with the first Esquimo at this high 
latitude is very amusing. These Esquimo, who spoke no Esquimo 
Janguage that any of the party were familiar with, called themselves 
Ogluli Esquimo. At first they formed themselves in fighting line, 
but by signs discovering that the Gjéa party’s intentions were 
pacific, they stroked and patted Amunsden and his followers 
before and behind, and the white men in token of friendliness 
followed suit, and, as Amunsden observes, ‘shouted and howled, 
patted and slapped to the best of their ability’ till the utmost 
camaraderie prevailed. It was with the Nechjilli Esquimo that 
they secured the best friends, and this almost unknown race of 
Esquimo, who visited their happy hunting ground shortly after, 
became their inseparable allies during the long stay of two winters 
which they made in this Arctic haven. Of these two tribes 
Amunsden speaks well, but there was a third tribe he met, called 
the Ichjuachtorvik Esquimo, whom he describes as thieves, and who 
stole his store of provisions ; he found they could not be trusted as he 
did their compatriots. 

Amunsden’s description of the Aurora Borealis, while wintering 
at Gjéahavn, in this focus of terrestrial magnetism, is worth repeating, 
and is best told in his own words. 

The days had begun to be shorter and the cold sharper. Then came 
Christmas Eve, the first on board the Gjéa. The weather was splendid; 
absolutely still, and sparklingly bright. And what a Christmas Eve it was out 
here! The most glorious Aurora we had yet seen lighted up the entire sky in 
chasing rays from the horizon towards the zenith. The rays seemed to be 
racing one another, racing to see which would be the first in the wild chase. 
Then they all suddenly unite, as if at a given signal and change into the shape 
of a soft, delicately-formed ribbon, twisting in light and graceful movement. It 
is as if the unquiet beams had suddenly sought rest. Are they, perhaps, think- 
ing of something new? Then, suddenly the beautiful ribbon is, as it were, torn 
in many pieces. Again begins thechase. Again the wild flight. It is as if the 


zenith would now be chosen as the central point of the whole movement. And 
so it is. Suddenly, as if by magic, the most glorious {corona streams forth 


from it. 
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Here was the focus, the fiery crown sending out its gleaming 
rays in magic splendour right overhead. To those who never beheld 


such a sight it requires no little effort of the imagination to picture 


the wonderful appearance of such a phenomenon ! 

During Amunsden’s sojourn at Gjéahavn his party became expert 
hut builders, being instructed by the Esquimo, who marvelled at the 
number of snow houses the strangers took to building, and not realising 
that their object was to become adepts in the art. One, the old man 
they employed as teacher, exclaiming repeatedly ‘Iglu amichjui— 
amichjuy—amichjuy !’ which signified, ‘ This is a dreadful lot of houses.’ 
But they continued to construct a fresh house each day, and 
eventually became quite experienced hut-builders. The houses were 
constructed from within and in solid blocks of frozen snow or ice 
tapering towards the top, the outside surface being rendered air- 
tight by a covering of the loose snow which lay around. Apart from 
the snow houses built for practice, they had erected a ‘ magnetic 
variation ’ house, an astronomical observatory, called the ‘ Uranian- 
borg,’ with a roof of transparent sail cloth, residences for the meteoro- 
logist and magnetician, &c, Their first winter’s store, too, was a 
very liberal allowance, consisting of about a hundred reindeer which 
they had shot, so that when the ice formed on the Ist of October, and 
a hard-weather awning was extended across their vessel, they were 
prepared for the approach of their first Arctic winter. 

Amunsden describes the Ogluli Esquimo as having the redskin 
type of complexion, ‘tall, slim, and instead of the broad Esquimo 
nose, one better shaped and somewhat arched.’ The Nechiilly 
Esquimo have their home on the banks of Wildersted Lake, on the 
Boothia Isthmus, but though they were his constant companions during 
the summer time, only one family remained with him during the 
winter. The Ichjuachtorvik were from the East Coast of Boothia 
Felix, where Sir James Ross spent his winter with his ship Victory 
in 1831. When approaching the Pacific Coast Amunsden fell in 
with a tribe called the Kiilnermium Esquimo, who, he tells us, ‘had 
their hunting grounds from the Coppermine River eastwards, and 
who, like the others mentioned, had no connection with civilisation.’ 
The only tribe he seems to have come across who had access to the 
outward world were the Kinepatu tribe, from Chesterfield Inlet, 
near Hudson Bay. A remarkable instance of endurance he relates 
about a member of this band, a man named Atagula, who spoke a 
little English. Through him he received his first communication 
from the world he had left since he had spent his two winters amid 
Arctic snows. The man informed him that near where he lived two 
large vessels were moored. Here was Amunsden’s chance, and 
accordingly, for the remuneration of a Mauser rifle and some rounds 
of cartridge, the Esquimo conveyed a letter to the ships, a distance 
of 1500 miles there and back, asking for a consignment of dogs, as 
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inost of Amunsden’s had died during the first winter. Atagula 
started before the end of November 1904 and on the 20th of May, 1905, 
feappeared with a sledge-team of ten dogs, sent by Major Moody of 
the Arctic, formerly the Gauss (built for the German South Polar 
Expedition), and Captain Comer of the Era, an American whaler ; the 
two ships that the Esquimo had previously referred to. 

The second winter big game was not nearly so plentiful, but 
they made up for its loss with salmon and a varied diet. Of birds of 

they met with swans, geese, loons, ducks, eiders and innumer- 

able small birds. The ptarmigan appeared in March and disappeared 
in November. The only ‘stationary animals’ were the Arctic fox, 
thé stoat and lemming, but bears, reindeer, and seals were to be had, 
the reindeer, especially, affording good sport for the gun. In summer 
large areas were covered with flowers, and the insects comprised 
butterflies, gnats by the million, as well as the common fly. The 
geologist, alone, had no work to do, the land consisting for the most 
part of sand without showing rock formation of any sort, but 
geographical work of much importance was done in charting the 
coast line of Victoria Land and filling all gaps between Collinson’s 
Gateshead Island and McClure’s work in 1853, and enabling McOlintock 
Strait now to be mapped on both sides. 

On the Ist of June they began to prepare to leave their quarters, 
putting by their instruments and other belongings, but it was not 
witil the 19th of August that they continued their journey westward 
and took leave of their Esquimo friends, the Nechjilly, who waved 
them a long and regretful farewell. Amunsden was accompanied on 
his return journey by a young Esquimo of unusual intelligence to whom 
he intended to show the wonders of the great unknown world afar, 
and send him back should it not suit him, but the lad was unfortunately 
drowned accidentally at Herschel Island. In his address, Amunsden 
tefers to him in a lingering tone of regret. 

He won us one and all fhe said] by his openness and honesty, and even the 
dook, who hated Esquimo, had a warm feeling for him somewhere at the bottom 
of his heart. It was my intention to bring him home and show him a little of 
the world he could never have imagined, and to send him back again in the 
event of his wishing it. 


It is indeed a pity so promising a specimen of an unknown Esquimo 
tribe could not have been submitted to us for inspection here. 

On the 21st of August the Gjéa passed through Dolphin and Union 
Straits and on the 28th sighted an American sailing ship. But the 
3rd of September found them in the lock of another ice-grip, and 
with the vessel Bonanza now as a companion they were obliged to 
prepare for a third Arctic winter. The shore, however, was full of 
drift-wood, and there was no lack of fish and hares for food. This 
time their houses and observatories were constructed of timber. 
Here, however, they met with their sad loss in the death of Gustav 
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Wiik, who took ill and died. A large cross with an inscription marks 
his resting place ; this they erected on a prominent point where it will 
serve as @ land-mark to the ships which pass by. As they left their 
winterings on the 11th of July, 1906, Amunsden says pathetically, 
‘We took a last farewell of our comrade whom we were leaving behind 
us out there, and dipped our flag as a last mark of honour to him ag 
we passed under his grave.’ 

At Herschel Island they had another wait, and here they lost their 
young Esquimo friend; then on the 30th of August they entered 
Behring Strait after a journey through many narrow passages and 
sharp turnings. On the 31st of August they called at a gold-digging 
town of Alaska, named Nome, where they met with an enthusiastic 
reception, and here the adventures of the brave little party came 
to an end. Later they took the Gjéa to San Francisco, where she is 
now in the charge of the American Navy. 

Two instances, one of self-abnegation and the other of foresight, 
have been pointed out in connexion with Amunsden’s action in this 
expedition :— 

First, he voluntarily spent two winters in the neighbourhood of 
the North Magnetic Pole for the purpose of making observations, 
that science might be the richer on his return by his investigations, 
instead of proceeding on his way when the tempting bait of making 
the North West Passage he felt intuitively to be within his grasp. 

And, secondly, that in obedience to his correct judgment, the 
course of the Gjéa was directed southwards, for, havin, skirted the 
further coast of Greenland to the extreme North West, where there 
was a channel leading north, he decided not to proceed ;on, but 
directed his course to the south of Beechey Island. As Captain Oreak 
remarked, ‘Fortunately he had an excellent signpost in his magnetic 
instruments. Theorists said “go North,” but the magnetic instru- 
ments said “go South.” ’ He accordingly resisted the temptation to 
follow the northerly route, which presumably others had taken and 
failed, and directed his course southwards. Consequently, in pursuing 
the waterway to the south he struck the passage, whereas, had he 
followed his first inclnations and proceeded in the northerly direction, 
he, in all probability, must have returned by the way he came. 

It is a curious coincidence that both the North-West Passage and 
North-East Passage have been made by Scandinavians, the latter by 
Baron Nils Adolf Erik Nordenskiéld, a Swedish explorer and scientist, 
and, as Dr. Nansen points out, that ever since the eighth century the 
Norseman has been in quest of the same goal—the North-West Passage. 
From the time the Vikings had visited Iceland, and Gunbiérn had 
discovered Greenland (about a.p. 981), whither his countrymen had 
pressed forward and formed settlements, on to a.p. 1000, when the 
Norsemen proceeded on a voyage of discovery, visiting various 
parts of North America, including Newfoundland and Labrador, 
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their trend had been in a North-westerly direction through Davis 
Straits into Baffin Bay, and again still further North until 
all trace was lost of them. Yet these only were the pioneers, and 
not till over one thousand years afterwards, in this new twentieth 
century, has the feat been regularly accomplished, though this still 
has been by a Norseman! Notwithstanding the excellent work 
recently done in southern latitudes by Captain Scott and the crew 
of the Discovery, in the Arctic as well as in the Antarctic there is 
still a sealed page which it is left for this century to unloose. 
Scientifically, geographically, archwologically and zoologically 
the world still possesses many secrets to be unravelled and problems 
to be evolved—sealed pages in the Book of Knowledge! Old Mother 
Earth has not come to the end of her rope! But whatever surprises 
may await the enquiring mind this present twentieth century, among 
the names of the illustrious ones of the earth, that of Roald Amunsden, 
even at this late hour of Time’s ‘ Indicator,’ must go down to a future 
posterity, not simply as the accomplisher, but as the actual discoverer 


of the North-West Passage ! 
: ALFRED SMYTHE. 


Vor, LXIII—No. 372 
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HISTORY AND CHARACTER 


Ir is perhaps no exaggeration to say that the average man in this 
country is profoundly convinced that character is, both in public 
and private life, the surest engine of success. So deeply is the whole 
mental outlook of Englishmen imbued with ethical views, that it would 
be almost intolerable for them should they try to lower their estimate 
of the all-sufficiency of character. That the Romans were the most 
successful of ancient nations because they had a more virile and a 
sturdier character than, for instance, the Greeks—this constitutes 
for the English a mere truism, a thing too self-evident to need any 
laborious investigation or evidence. It is probably for this reason 
that history is, as a rule, a subject of minor interest to Englishmen. 
If success among nations be due mainly to character, what special 
motive shall we have in spending a lifetime in the study of history ? 
A successful nation is simply one more instance of the homely truth, 
that character makes man ; much as the truth that a person saving 
up money by dint of persevering thrift will in the end possess a little 
capital of his own. It would be tedious to rehearse the history of 
that thrift in more than a case or two. 

However, a little consideration will suffice to place a different 
construction on the nature and power of character in history. 
Character, by which is meant ethical force, must from its very nature 
insist upon the realisation of things such as they ought to be. It is 
indeed the essential feature of a truly ethical force to take views 
more potential than actual, to claim certain conditions and events 
as indispensable, irrespective of the question whether those condi- 
tions and events can or cannot be realised just now. It is part of 
the spiritual nature of all character that it disregards, frequently 
disdains, time altogether. It exclaims : Things ought to be in such and 
such a shape! The stronger the character, the less it is given to 
compromise or to careful balancing of circumstances and interests. 
It is by nature imperious and imperative. It can neither be refuted 
by argument nor baulked by failure. The Romans were repeatedly 
and signally defeated by every nation, small or great, with whom 
they ever came in contact. But defeats only served to stiffen their 
resolution, and to harden their purpose. Bernard Palissy, far from 
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being discouraged by the failure of fifteen years’ experimenting 
on the discovery of his enamel, continued his costly experiments 
until he completely ruined himself and his family, but he discovered 
hisenamel. The martyrs of all ages and of all kinds have long proved 
that character is, as the Germans very well say, each man’s paradise, 
It is in his character that evetyone finds the central essence of his 
being, and it is from the heights of their character that the great 
personalities ‘of history have issued forth their guiding ideas or their 
decisive deeds. 

The spiritual, non-temporal, and non-temporising nature of 
character seems, however, to be in manifest conflict with the nature 
ofhistory. History, whether regarded as something that has happened 
or as something that will happen, is evidently not a contrivance 
made to produce things as things ought to be. It is, on the contrary, 
a cluster of things as things were and will be. History is not only 
not purely spiritual, nor uncompromising, nor beyond time and space ; 
it is, on the contrary, quite within the concrete, quite within time 
and space. There is in all history a trend, a tendency of its own. 
Things in history happen in their way. We may indeed feel inclined 
to behold in the events of the past a tolerably clear proof that things 
turn out to be what our wishes and hopes had long desired them 
to be. It is not impossible to show that history leads to the slow 
but sure realisation of certain great ideals. The immensity and 
variety of the facts recorded by history will, if cleverly picked and 
chosen from, readily yield evidence bearing out any view of the past. 
Therein, no doubt, is the great danger of constructive or synthetic 
history. On the other hand, we have now learned enough about 
the principles and general forces of history to be able to avoid the 
snares of reading into the past what is merely the hope and wish of 
the present. At any rate, we cannot but admit that character as 
such is neither the only, nor even the greatest, driving force of 
history at all times. Character is essentially dogmatic; history 
is not. Character labours for the ultimate end of things; history 
is just as fond of intermediate stages, as it is unwilling to abide per- 
manently at ultimate and final developments. The Spartans laid 
stress almost exclusively on character; the Athenians did not. Yet 
both Spartans and Athenians were obliged to submit to the ascendancy 
of Rome. In Venice there was much more of the Roman type of 
manly, sturdy character than in Florence. Yet both republics lost 
their grip on success. 

It is thus not quite easy to lay down the rule, that history is 
made by character. In fact the great truth seems to be, that it 
is authority that overrides both character and intellect in the making 
of history. The study of Roman history from the standpoint of 
general history will soon convince any honest and sincere student 


that the marvellous and unique success of the Romans was owing te 
82 
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a system of life in which authority was made as complete and efficient 
a work of art as was beauty in Greece. Authority borrows much. 
from character and something from intellect, yet it is different from 
either. No ancient nation had state offices endowed with the prestige 
and authority of a Roman consul, censor, praetor, dictator, or 
tribune. Being eminently a practical nation, the Romans had long 
learned the great lesson of all practical life : the lesson that authority 
has a more complete, a more abiding grasp over men’s minds than 
has either morality or intellect. 

Yet, by penetrating more deeply into the nature of Roman 
‘ authority,’ we arrive at the result that its inmost force is the very 
force that constitutes the chief power of character. A Roman censor 
had, by his office and independently of his personal merits or demerits, 
a power which, in private life, we grant only to the sterling ethical 
value of an individual person. In other words, in ancient Rome 
the power of character was divested of the accident of personal worthi- 
ness ; it was made impersonal; it was, to use a philosophical term, 
objectivated. The Greeks, as a rule, never allowed any single official 
of the State to wield a very considerable power. If an incumbent 
contrived by dint of his own personality to impress the Greeks with 
the extraordinary merits of his work, then and then alone he succeeded 
in having over his fellow-citizens an authority that, for a time, 
resembled that of a Roman consul or tribune. It took a Pericles 
to have, at Athens, the authority which, at Rome, was wielded by 
any consul or tribune. In Greece, therefore, authority was sub- 
jective. It depended on the man, on his individual greatness of 
character and charm of personality. In Rome it was objective, 
The most prejudiced student of history cannot but admit that Greeks 
like Themistocles, Aristides, Pericles, Theramenes, Epaminondas, 
Agesilaos, Philopoemen, &c., &c., were in point of character fully 
the equals, if not the superiors, to their Roman parallels. Yet Rome 
was more successful than Greece in point of political greatness. This, 
we take it, was due to that profoundly psychological feature in the 
Roman constitution, according to which authority was made dependent 
not on the accident of individual gifts, but on the system of impersonal 
offices endowed with almost boundless authority. The Greeks feared 
lest too much power entrusted to individual officials of the State 
would soon disintegrate the polity. The Romans, much wiser than 
the Greeks in matters political, ensured the greatest political success 
in antiquity by endowing Roman offices, and through them Roman 
officials, with an almost unlimited power for a certain period of time. 
They officialised character. They stereotyped it. They gave it 
to the incumbents as they gave them the ivory chairs. In thus 
investing their officials with the authority of character, such as private 
men can attain only very rarely and at the end of their lives, the 
Romans based their whole history on the principle of ‘men, not 
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measures,’ only that they always had the men, in that by their very 
method measures made men. 

If character cannot, generally speaking, be said to make history, 
nor can it be said that history makes character. Character,is one 
of the ‘constants’ of human nature, and indepentlent of any geo- 
graphical or historical incident. There is no doubt that in point of 
character no new discoveries have been made these 7000 years. It 
is the abiding force of man. In 5000 B.c., we have ample reason 
to assume, men were prompted, guided or precipitated by their 
ethical force, just as they are to-day. In the world of character 
there is no Columbus discovering new worlds. It is the oldest of 
man’s assets. An hour’s contemplation of some of the busts or 
rilievos of ancient Egypt will be sufficient to convince anyone that 
then, as now, character was the propelling force and mainstay of 
man ; the force that shapes and colours his desires, his hopes, his 
fears. 

It is thus quite impossible to assume that history made character. 
But too frequently the trend of history might have been thoroughly 
altered had a certain number of people, or one towering personality, 
possessed sufficient power of character to do or undo certain things. 
He who could have persuaded the Greeks of the fourth century. B.c. 
to unite honestly and sincerely for purposes of defence would have 
prevented the rise of the Roman Empire. However, such men 
were not forthcoming. And as history but too frequently does not 
produce the character it needs, so it also produces such characters 
when they are untimely. Are we then not entitled to infer that 
history is neither the cause nor the effect of character alone? ~* 

The truth seems to be that the relation of character to history 
is infinitely more complex than people generally think. It is a 
technical relation. It is a relation wound up with other correlations 
that represent the lever work of history, and, unless we first clearly 
grasp the great levers of history in general, we are but too likely 
to misunderstand the proper relation of character to history. It 
is well known that Buckle ascribed the progress of man to his intellect, 
and not to his moral or ethical forces. This statement of Buckle’s 
is not untrue, provided we accept his idea of progress, which meant 
to imply a belief in a constant betterment of our human capital, 
both ethically and intellectually. Buckle, and innumerable adherents 
of the idea of progress, contend that there is a distinct process of 
increasing humanisation, owing to which we are becoming more 
and more civilised—i.e. more humane, less cruel, less superstitious, 
less unjust, as well as more wise and knowing. If this idea of progress 
were truly right, then character might, as Buckle put it, very well 
be left. out of consideration in the study of history. For, in that 
case, progress as the dominating feature of history would manifestly 
be dependent on intellect and on the spread of ideas infinitely more 
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than on ethical forces. Buckle rightly concluded that, since progress 
is a variable quantity, it cannot possibly be made the function of'a ~ 
constant quantity such as character evidently is. 

However, the idea of progress, above outlined, is, to say the 
least, exceedingly dubious. That we at present possess mote 
knowledge than was possessed by, say, the people of the sixteenth 
century, there can be no doubt. This does not, however, prove in 
the least that our intellectual powers, as such, have been made sub- 
stantially greater or stronger than were those of the Greeks. We 
know more of mathematics than they did; on the other hand, we 
are unable to vie with them in sculpture, architecture, or philosophy. 
If we now consider the other side of progress, the ‘ ethical better. 
ment,’ no man really cognisant of the realities of modern life can 
seriously maintain that we are either less cruel, less superstitious, 
or more just than were our forbears. Our system of putting people 
in prison for terms of from one to twenty years, and even for life, 
is one of the most unmitigatedly fiendish forms of torture that has 
ever disgraced human history. It is entirely modern ; it was unknown 
to the ancients, to the Middle Ages, and to the sixteenth century. 
It came with the absolutism of the seventeenth century. People are, 
of course, so accustomed to its being applied to criminals that nobody 
seems to be conscious of its revolting cruelty and absurdity. It is 
this, our incapacity of viewing our own times in their proper historic 
perspective, that renders us both ignorant of and callous to cruelty 
which we so readily reproach other ages with. The old Adam is still 
among us. Our heart, this the main wheel of history, is still the 
same that it was thousands of years ago. 

If, then, we should gauge the importance and influence of character 
on history, or vice versa, from the standpoint of so-called ‘ progress,’ 
we run the risk of misunderstanding both history and character. If, 
on the other hand, we first lay down what was called above the great 
levers of history, we might very Well be enabled to see what relation 
character really has to history. 

As a result of the writer’s lifelong study of history, the following 
forces appear to be of the greatest influence in the making of history: 
Admitting that some factors are of a more constant or static 
nature, while others are more variable or dynamic, we may group the 
constant factors under the following headings: first, geo-political 
causes ; secondly, economic causes ; thirdly, social causes ; fourthly, 
ideals national and international, as causes of historic movements. 
The variable factors all come under the one heading of personality. 
These are the five great factors of all history. It is impossible here 
to give a more detailed statement of each of these five factors grouped 
into two large classes which, as the abscissae and ordinatae of the curves 
of history, comprise both the constant and the variable causes of 
events. It is sufficient to point out that in regard to geo-political, 
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economic, social, and ‘ ideal ’ causes, we deal with facts almost entirely 
independent of the will, character, or intellect of individual man. 
The geo-political leverage of England (or rather Great Britain), once 
Great Britain was made a political island by the union with Scotland 
(1707), is a vast fact that could not be, and was not, made by any 
character or intellect of any one single man, or a definite number of 
individuals. To be a political island proper, a country must first be 
aphysical island. In the case of Great Britain this insular character 
of the country is the result of a great geological revolution many 
thousand years ago; and therefore even in very sober language we 
must admit that half of English history was made by the geological 
history of England. 

The other factors in the group of constant causes of history are 
in many ways almost as constant as are geographical and geo-political 
eauses. Whether there are or no unchanging economic laws, it 
is certain that the economic condition of a given nation is infinitely 
more a gift of circumstances than a result of foresight and energy. A 
peasant in North Hungary is incomparably more industrious and 
more instructed about the phenomena of nature than most workmen 
in England. Yet he makes but a very small income. The utmost 
frugality and industry are scarcely sufficient to give to the lower 
classes of South Italy and Sicily a tolerably agreeable existence. The 
influence of individual insight, industry and patience can do but very 
little for a betterment of the economic circumstances of a nation. 

It is even so with the ‘laws’ of society. The classification and 
stratification of people in a given country is totally independent 
of any individual character and intellect. No one knowing this 
country can be unaware of the caste-like stratification of English 
society. The middle-class man or woman is, in social atmosphere, 
tact, manners, ideas or tendencies totally different from the people 
who are recognised as belonging to the ‘higher’ classes. In other 
countries and at other times of history the ‘ higher’ classes looked 
down upon the lower. In England the middle class itself looks down 
upon itself, and is lacking in self-respect and well-poised dignity 
to an appalling extent. Which individual character or intellect has 
made that so? Which individual character or intellect will ever 
unmake it ? 

To this class of social constants belong also the amusements 
of a nation, and the several types of their womanhood. It is plain 
that individual influence has had but very little to say in the forma. 
tion of national games. The Greeks had their Olympian games; 
the Romans did not have such games, but gladiatorial representations. 
The Austrians dance, or used to; the Germans have their T'urnerei ; 
the English have their cricket, football, or golf; the Yankees their 
hase-ball; the Canadians their lacrosse; the Spanish their bull- 
fights, é&c., &e. The study of the psychological causes of national 
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games is, it is true, very little advanced ; although nations differ 


in nothing more than in their amusements, and accordingly amusements - 


ought long ago to have been made the subjects of one of the most 
efficient researches into the soul of nations. Yet it is certain the 
national amusements are the products of collective causes, of social 
forces independent of the will or wisdom of individual men. In 
the writer’s forthcoming General History it is shown, for instance, that 
the intensity of a given national game is in direct proportion to the 
degree of liabitual laziness of a nation. The lazier the people, the 
greater the portion of the day during which they remain inactive, 
the more intense and exciting amusements do they require. The 
laziness of the Spanish is one of the chief causes of their bull-fights. 
Has this laziness been brought forth by the influence of any individual 
character in Spain? Or take the reverse. The British Sunday is the 
condemnation of all amusement. This too arose from collective causes 
on which we need not dwell here. A few years ago a number of 
Englishmen strenuously worked for the disenchantment of the British 
Sunday. After innumerable speeches, actions, pamphlets and parlia- 
mentary manceuvres they finally succeeded in opening the Museums 
on Sundays, in having bands play in the parks on Sundays, &. Has 
this immense effort on the part of a number of individuals really 
changed the British Sunday? Is it now considerably nearer to the 
type of the Continental Sunday? Fanatics alone will say so. In 
truth, it is still where it used to be. Individual character or insight 
cannot alter it. As it came from vast collective causes since the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, so it can only be changed by 
similarly collective causes. As pointed out in another work of the 
writer, the British Sunday can only disappear with the British Empire. 
Not before. 

The same remark holds good with regard to the last of the factors 
in the group of historical constants, to the ideals of nations. He 
would be an absurd cynic who should deny the existence of such 
ideals in modern white and some yellow nations. They do exist ; they 
wield an immense force, although they are only amongst the things 
which Bismarck used to call ‘imponderables.’ They frequently are 
the bass of the national harmony. They latently, inarticulately 
guide, stimulate, rouse nations. But can we trace them to the power 
of an individual character? Can we in any case point out the indi- 
vidual person or persons who have raised the ideal, like a temple, in 
the hearts of their nation? On closer investigation it will invariably 
be found that such ideals are the work not of this or that mighty 
character or intellect, but of causes independent of individuals. 
The ideal of the Greeks was, mostly, a smal] city-state, self-contained, 

ntensely differentiated and energised. The ideal of the Romans was, 
since the second century B.c., a vast empire. The ideal of the first 
Christians was an absolutely universal, if spiritual, empire. Can we 
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say that Themistocles created the Athenian, or Scipio the Roman 
ideal? It was there before the great Greek and the noble Roman. 
It comes from subterranean quarters ; it is wafted into the minds of 
people by the atmosphere of their history. It is both intangible 
and tangible, spiritual and material, human and superhuman. 

In the groups of the historic constants we can thus discover no 
handle by which to grasp the assumed influence of individual character 
on history. Remains the group of historic variables, or person- 
ality. It is evident that this group, consisting, as it does, of individual 
forces, must lend itself readily to a discussion of the relation of character 
to history. We shall now proceed to an examination of personality, 
after having cleared our way by the consideration of the last objec- 
tion most likely to be raised by the generality of students. This 
objection is based on the belief in ‘race.’ Most readers will, as a 
matter of fact, start the study of history with the implicit belief in 
certain mysterious ‘racial’ qualities of nations. They will say 
that, while they are not disinclined to accept the division of historic 
causes into causes constant and variable, they yet cannot admit that 
‘race’ is not one among the constant causes of history. The social 
institutions, for instance, which are here classed among the constant 
factors of history are, such readers still contend, largely owing to 
abiding ‘racial’ qualities of nations; and since character is ‘ un- 
doubtedly ’ one of the features of ‘race,’ character is necessarily 
one of the principal components of social institutions, and thus of 
history. ; 

Tt is here impossibie to give, as the writer has done elsewhere, 
all the reasons that go to destroy the current notion of ‘ race.’ There 
is no ‘ race’ among white men in the sense of permanent, unchanging, 
and otherwise unaccountable qualities of a given group or class of white 
men. There are types indeed, but there are no‘ races.’ Peoples, like 
everything else, are constantly changing, and the English of to-day 
are no more like the English of the times of Richard the Third than 
the French are like the Germans. The American ethnologist Ripley, 
who still clings to the idea of ‘ race,’ has been compelled to acknow- 
ledge that even the Jews, whom nearly everybody considers a trium- 
phant proof of ‘ race,’ are ‘ only a people, but not a race.’ And so 
itis in reality. No one can have travelled extensively without noticing 
that the apparent fixity of human nature is the least fixed of all 
things. As travel convinces one of the utter changeableness of 
human character in space, so history does of the extreme variability 
of human character in time. It is therefore practically impossible to 
attribute any one permanent feature in the constant factors of history 
above enumerated to an alleged collective and innate character of 
nations or classes of people. 

We are accordingly reduced to a consideration of personality 
as the only historic factor in which character may be taken as a cause 
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of historic events. The general question as to the relation between 


history and character resolves itself into an examination of the relation - 


between character and personality. It will now be seen that character 
eannot possibly be among the most comprehensive causes of history, 
in that it refers only to one of the five large factors of history. It is 
perfectly true that that one factor is occasionally an overpoweringly 
strong factor, and whenever this is the case character becomes supreme 
as an historic cause. Such is, however, not always the case. Like 
everything else, personality too has its history. In some periods of 
history personality is the supreme power ; and the writer has elsewhere 
essayed to show that all classical history, or the history of the Phoeni, 
cians, Hebrews, Greeks and Romans is cephalic—.e. is derived from 
the influence and driving force of a few towering personalities, and 
thus from character. In the Middle Ages, on the other hand, the 
secular history of Europe is not at all dependent on cephalic causes, 
while the ecclesiastic history is. In modern times personality plays, 
on the whole, a minor réle; and instead of having State-creating 
personalities such as Moses, Theseus, Lycurgus, or Romulus, we meet, 
as a rule, only with very clever statesmen, such as Oldenbarneveld, 
Richelieu, Cromwell, Mazarin, Bismarck or Cavour. 

The right appreciation of the relation of history to character 
depends, as may now be seen, very largely on the view of history im 
general. He who reads the grammar and meaning of history as a 
mere commentary on single great men, he who accepts Carlyle’s 
hero-worship, will unfailingly overrate the value of character im 
history ; as Carlyle himself, by his overstrung bent for ethical views, 
was biassed into a belief in hero-worship, If, however, we keep 
strictly to the sober view above indicated—to wit, that history is the 
product of five large factors, four of which do not undergo any con- 
siderable influence at the hands of individual character—we shall 
arrive at a juster and at a more adequate appreciation of the share 
that character has in the shaping of human history. Thus we shall 
see at once that ancient or classical history is largely a history of 
character ; while mediaeval and modern secular history is pre-eminently 
a history of the four historic constants. This sufficiently accounts 
for the undying and intense interest we still take and always will 
take in ancient classical history. It is, fundamentally, an interest 
in what interests us most in humans,—character. It is the interest 
we take in good novels, in great poems, in fine dramas. To man 
nothing is more interesting than man—4.e. than character. Both as 
an artistic expression of moral plasticity, and as an ethical mani- 
festation of plastic morality, character engages our deepest interest 
and our keenest attention. The decalogue of Moses may have been 
an improved copy of a previous code of law, Babylonian or Edomite ; 
but the grand character of Moses lays hold of our soul with a force 
that no mere * intelligence ’ or deftness can ever claim or attain. It is 
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ever so with all the grand figures of classical history. They are 
nob mere persons, they are personalities. They are types, not to say 
éternal types of humanity at its grandest. 

Character, then, may and does contribute very much to the making 
éf history, provided the other four great factors have prepared historic 
cireumstances enabling a personality to exert his influence. These 
citoumstances were, as has been remarked, very much more frequent 
in classical antiquity than in post-Roman times. It is accordingly 
in classical antiquity where we can study the problem of ‘ history and 
chatacter’ most fully. One of the first teachings of Hebrew, Greek 
or Roman history is a confirmation of the simple yet very important 
trith that where there are peaks, there are mountains. The great 
seters of classical history presuppose, and are in fact basedjupon, great 
nations. Where the four great constant factors of history have not 
favoured the rise of a great nation, there the fifth factor, or personality, 
has had little chance of exercising the forces of great character. The 
Babylonians or the Egyptians, the Assyrians or the Hittites, were 
inassive and bulky, but not great. In spite of very much information 
about them, we have not yet discovered among them the existence of 
characters and personalities remotely similar to those of the Hebrews 
or the Greeks. Their realms were principally the make of geo-political 
forces ; and arising, as they did, not from a higher and more intense 
énergisation of human forces, they never led up to the intensest 
manifestation of man’s capacities,—to personality. There were 
in those ‘ empires’ persons, even personages, but no personalities. 

When, however, we turn to the ever-memorable border-nations 
in Western Asia who, by fighting the immense inland empires single- 
handed, were compelled to energise themselves into nations of a 
singular force ; when we approach, eg. the Hebrews, we soon meet 
with types of men so full of the grit and energy of true character, 
that we still accept them as models to be followed. Moses is not 
merely a wise law-giver, or a good jurist improving slightly on the 
legislation of previous ages ; he is not only an efficient manager and 
agent for emigrants, nor merely a successful organiser of a ‘ popular 
rising’; he is infinitely more than all that. What the Israelites 
in Egypt needed was a mighty character, who had an unshakeable 
belief in the great destiny of his nation. Many a Midianite or roving 
Arab Bedouin might have had, and no doubt did possess, as much 
knowledge about the desert between Egypt and Palestine as did Moses. 
Many a sheik at that time may have had some notions about ethical 
monotheism or monotheistic law. However, the Israelites, to make 
good their trek from Egypt, stood in need of a man immeasurably 
superior to all such mere cleverness or sapient experience. They 
needed a man in whose mighty soul was burning an inextinguishable 
flame of national faith, an indestructible great hope.. Such a man 
must have all the ethical forces of character. This powerful confi- 
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dence, this immense hopefulness does not come from mere intellect, 
nor from knowledge alone. It is, like character itself, in a sense; 
above and beyond the material, or the intellectual ; it is metempirical 
and spiritual. Wherever and whenever nations destined to greatness 
were in need of some great inspirer of confidence, they naturally and 
instinctively turned to someone like Moses, to a personality in whom 
character was the central force. The Reformation was not made by the 
subtle and learned Erasmus, nor by the well-informed Melanchthon; 
but by rough Luther, in whose grand soul character trampled upon all 
infirmities, fears, and apprehensions, and who unwaveringly held on 
high the banner of his faith in the religious revival. When England 
was at war with Louis the Fourteenth, the mightiest monarch of his 
time, the people placed their faith not in brilliant, over-intellectualised 
Halifax, but in William the Third, who, asthmatic, constantly ill and, 
on the Continent at least, constantly beaten, yet never hesitated in 
the enterprise that his indomitable character had once decided to carry 
through. 

To resume, then, the relation of character to history can be studied 
most adequately in one of the five great causes or forces of history, 
in personality ; and since this cause does not always step in as a 
factor of events, since it is dependent on circumstances determined 
by the four other causes of history, we cannot possibly say that all 
history is the make of character. And yet it remains true, that 
great history is largely the make of great characters or personalities, 
_ A closer study of some of those characters will enable us to draw a 

fuller picture. Before doing so, however, we must not overlook 
one general feature of history which bears directly on our topic. 

In history it is, as it were, the rule that great movements, whether 
spiritual, political or social, come to be personified in one charac- 
teristic person. We say great movements, and it is meant to imply 
that only such movements as really agitate the soul of a whole nation, 
that. profoundly stir the latent or dormant forces of an entire people 
for a considerable length of time, can be called great movements. 
Thus, for instance, socialistic movements of the ‘ third estate’ have, 
in England, never assumed an intensity remotely comparable to 
similar movements in ancient Rome or modern France. The risings 
of 1381, 1450, or 1848, were only ‘ risings’ but not great movements; 
and accordingly England has produced Wat Tylers and Jack Cades, 
but no Gracchus nor a Mirabeau. But when the movement takes 
on dimensions of intensity and comprehensiveness so large as to 
revolutionise the whole ethic, social or spiritual life of a nation, then, 
as history frequently shows, such movements all ‘taper up,’ as it 
were, into one immense personality. The essential feature of such a 
personality invariably is its peculiar character. In this, the deepest 
sense, we may, for such historic movements and times, rightly say 
that they were made by character. 

If, for instance, we study the times of Joan of Arc, we may, if not 
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with complete correctness, say that her unique character saved France. 
Her country was, in the twenties of the fifteenth century, plunged 
in the deepest misery. To the loss of so many battles, to the devas- 
tation of so large a portion of France, was added a demoralisation 
so exasperating that the people and the leaders of France despaired 
of the future altogether. There still were numerous valiant and able 
soldiers and knights in France ; there still were means left of retrieving 
the misfortunes of Agincourt, Rouen, and Verneuil. But what was 
lacking ? What neither king nor princes could instil into the nation, 
that was courage, and confidence in themselves. The humiliating 
peace of Troyes weighed upon the people with the benumbing power 
of a nightmare. A dumb yet profound desperation took hold of the 
French, and in their houses, taverns or churches they talked and 
thought of nothing else than the downfall of their country. In that 
hour of national darkness help came from the most unexpected quarter. 
Had a young knight of the illustrious houses of La Trémoille, Pardiac, 
Clermont, or other grands seigneurs shown the skill and character 
then requisite for a re-energisation of the drooping spirits of the 
French people, no one would have wondered at it. As a Du Guesclin 
saved France in the early seventies of the fourteenth century, so a 
Pardiac might have saved her in the twenties of the fifteenth. Nor 
would it have appeared strange or unexpected had a member of one 
of the monastic orders come forward as the person able to imbue 
the French with renewed hope in their destiny. What just about 
that time happened in Bohemia and Hungary owing to the fiery 
preachings of Capistrano, a Franciscan friar, that might very well 
have arisen in France at the hands of an inspiring Dominican, Cluniac, 
or Carthusian. Capistrano successfully combated, by sheer force of 
his spiritual eloquence, the formidable Hussites, and the still more 
formidable Turks. Might not France too have found her Capistrano 
and her John Hunyadi ? 

Asa matter of fact, as is well known, the saviour of French 
nationality did not come from among the men of France, but from 
among her women. This too ought not to surprise us inordinately, 
in that, at the present day too, French married women generally 
prove themselves to be possessed of an unusual energy of thought 
and action. In marked contrast to the women of other countries, 
whether Latin or Teutonic, the married women of France show in all 
the relations of life a singularly keen energy and alertness. This, 
their characteristic feature, is however more or less dormant during 
the period of their girlhood. The French girl is kept in such strict 
seclusion and under a constant supervision so severe, as to restrain 
all her youthful exuberance, and to enfeeble, at least in appearance, 
all her self-reliance and energy. If, therefore, the person endowing 
France in the twenties of the fifteenth century with the inestimable 
boon of national self-confidence had come from the ranks of her 
married women, even then we should have no great reason for astonish- 
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ment. This has happened in France pretty frequently in all the 


centuries. But that such a much-needed personality should arise - 


from the obscure background of French girlhood, that the national 
inspiration of France should be due to a very young girl of Lorraine, 
that is indeed a phenomenon calling forth a legitimate amazement, 
In other words, it is not easy to see how and why the pent-up forces of 
energy in France should, in the twenties of the fifteenth century, 
come to their inevitable incarnation in the personality of a very 
young French girl. It is true that young girl, Jeanne d’Arc, lived not 
too far from the town of Troyes, where in 1420 the treaty handing 
over France to the king of England had been made. All round Troyes 
the waves of French popular indignation ran much higher than in the 
other parts of the country. The men of France together with their 
wives had, in the long intestine wars of the French parties, totally 
unlearnt the love of France as the common mother of all of them. 
They had long been nothing but enraged and envenomed partisans. 
The last refuge of French patriotism, untainted by any party-thought, 
was in the hearts of those women who at all times were held to repre- 
sent the purity and sanctity of unapproachable womanhood—the 
young girls. What wonder then, that, the person focussing in her pure 
soul all the remaining ethical forces of her country was a young girl? 
Jeanne said she had heard ‘voices.’ Quite so; she heard the voices 
of the conscience of France, crying in vain for help from the men of 
France, and thus addressing itself, as to its last refuge, to the pure 
souls of her maidens. She felt, and rightly, that in her character 
was the guarantee of the salvation of France. What France then 
lacked, the strength of character and the belief in ethical powers, 
that she, as a perfectly innocent and truthful young maiden, felt 
welling up in her heart as a source of unending benefaction to her 
wretched countrymen. The conscience of France, driven from all its 
former abodes, was forced, as it were, to take refuge in the last pos 
sible place of rest, and from there it would reach again the hearts 
of the nation. What Jeanne felt was that she could bring to her 
people the very purity and strength of character that the great majority 
of French maidens bring to their husbands. As no Frenchman 
ever reaches his true level without being married to a well brought-up 
French maid, so France was, in the second and third decades of the 
fifteenth century, miserably tottering from failure to failure until 
the right maiden took the country under her patronage. 

The great force of Joan of Arc was, as may now be seen, neither 
in her insight, nor in her military qualities, but in her singularly 
sublime character. France was then in the position of a dissolute 
young man who can be saved only by the purity and sweet but deter- 
mined energy of a young bride. Joan felt her vocation with the 
same unerring clearness that many a maiden has felt, that she could 
bring steadiness and happiness to the unbalanced young man of her 
chaste love. She expressed that certitude of vision in a mystical, 
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theological manner, after the fashion of the day ; this, however, does 
it alter the true historic reality of what she termed her ‘ voices.’ 

Tn Joan of Arc, then, we may see with absolute clearness how 
wher the circumstances of certain periods of history, character turns 
thé balance and decides the course of events. 

/ We have already remarked that both in ancient and in ecclesi- 
sétical history this deeply engaging study of character in history 
itay be pursued with the greatest profit. If Hebrew history is one 
inently of character, Greek history is one of character and 

ty, while Roman history is one of character and authority. 
Gould any neat psychological formula unfold the full contents of these 
three vast terms—character, beauty, authority—one might write 
ancient history on a score of pages. These terms are, however, so rich, 
and have aspects so manifold, that it is only after the most varied 
observation of five to ten different types of civilisation in Europe 
and outside Europe that the student of history begins to feel the 
wealth of things, forces and ideas contained in those terms. The 
iécluse bookworm indeed thinks that character, beauty, and authority 
are among the simplest concepts of every day’s small experience; and to 
him it appears, no doubt, shallow to call Roman history one of character 
and authority. We are here fortunately not concerned with mere 
pedants ; and the experienced reader will readily see that like money, 
business, gentlemen, and many another term of apparent simplicity, 
it takes, as a rule, a long life of rich observation and suffering before 
tiie quite seizes the full meaning of character, beauty, and authority. 

Already in a former passage we spoke of the singularly grand 
character of Moses as the great driving force of the most critical 
time of Hebrew history. When we now turn to a brief considera- 
tion of the Hebrew prophets, we shall find the same force based on 
the same grandeur of character. In other countries, such as ancient 
Rome and most modern continental polities, the leading men of the 
fiation are, as a rule, the incumbents of Some office or public position, 
whether it is that of a consul, tribune, or that of a modern minister 
ot M.P. In the eighth and seventh centuries B.c. the leading 
men of the Hebrew nation had no such official post or position. 
The prophets were private men who had no official titles nor posts. 
They were men without any official distinction. Yet it was from them 
that the strongest currents of Hebrew national life were originating. 
It was through them that the Hebrew nation took heart in the fearful 
trials to which it was then exposed. The prophets did not pretend 
to be wiser in point of knowledge or philosophy than was the rest of 
the Hebrews. They did not pretend to shine as superior intellects. 
Their force, the secret of their influence, was largely the impressive- 
8s of character. They preserved intact in their hearts the great 
belief, the great hope of the Israelites. Where most people wavered 
they remained firm. In the midst of material ruin they still upheld 
the possibility of a spiritual realm which no Assyrian nor Babylonian 
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foe could ever destroy. It is in this lofty character of theirs that they 
have, in spite of all outward disaster, succeeded in perpetuating 
the belief and unity of the Israelites. The prophets gave to their 
nation that ethical force which is the very heart of monotheism 
proper. For monotheism does not consist merely of a desire or willing. 
ness to acknowledge a certain number of a Divine Power, namely 
the number One. It consists mainly in the full assurance that, as the 
Godhead is only One, so our own soul has essentially only one great 
force, the force of strong and purified ethical character. It is this, 
the inner aspect of monotheism, that renders it the most powerful 
of religions. The Hebrew prophets, by setting their countrymen an 
example of the ethic power of monotheism, became their true leaders 
and saviours. 

In Roman history we find character dominating to such an extent 
that we cannot unduly wonder at the mistake of numerous historians 
who held that character made the whole of Roman history. It is 
indeed but too natural that anyone contemplating the central figure, 
or rather type, of Roman history down to the middle of the second 
century B.c.—we mean the stern and sturdy Roman paterfamilias—is 
readily induced to believe that the force of the Romans was character. 
A Roman paterfamilias as we know him both from the authentic 
remains of the Twelve Tables, or Code of Law (450 B.o.), from various 
other laws, from the comedies of Plautus, and from the reports of the 
historians—the paterfamilias, we say, was the head and priest and, in 
law, the owner of his family. His own wife was, in law, his child ; his 
son was, just as his slave, his bondman. He disposed of the money or 
income of his children without any limit of time, until he chose 
to emancipate them. In all his dealings with other Romans he 
assumed a most forbidding attitude of rigour, or of what, with a more 
philosophical term, we should now call individualism. Each Roman 
paterfamilias appeared like a self-contained castle, admitting into its 
halls only a very few people, and constantly preparing for defence on 
the slightest symptom of aggression. 

It is manifest that, in a State where the substantial burgesses 
are of the type of the Roman paterfamilias as above described, a 
great many features of what we call character are bound to receive 
@ very strong development. The atmosphere of ancient Rome, it will 
be seen, was overcharged with ethical electricity, and we cannot 
wonder that in a city-state, where the position of the ordinary citizen 
was one of extraordinary domestic authority, the position of the 
magistrates was one of extraordinary public authority. In fact, the 
various magistracies of Republican Rome consisted practically of a 
very restricted number of annual officials, to each of whom a boundless 
power was entrusted, controlled only by the boundless power with 
which their respective colleagues or other magistracies had been 
invested. This strange and apparently absurd system was neverthe- 
less the most efficient system ever devised by men, and it continues to 
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» exist, to the present day, in the essentially identical system of the 


Roman Catholic Church. 

It is a system that borrows, it will be seen, many an essential 
organ from the psychological forces of character. Modern over- 
strung criticism has indeed tried to do away with most of the famous 
stories of Mucius Scaevola, Horatius Cocles, Cincinnatus, Coriolanus, 
and so many other great examples of Roman virtus and character. 
But, without here examining the value of such philological criticism, 
which is nil, we may very pertinently point out the fact that those 
stories relate the very facts that one would expect to have actually 
happened in a city-state so permeated by the powers of character. 
Where, as in Rome, discipline was carried out in every single house- 
hold with a rigour and sternness bordering on cruelty, there indeed 
examples of high-minded acts of discipline and civic courage may 
readily be expected to have happened in the public life of the nation 
too. Far from doubting the historic reality of those celebrated 
acts of Roman patriotism and self-sacrifice, we must rather con- 
sider their number handed down to us as a mere fraction of the 
total. Manifest impossibilities alone can entitle us to cast doubts on 
them. 

We have seen in a previous section that in Rome character was 
raised to a higher potency by authority. It would be in vain to 
try to ascribe the unparalleled success of the Romans to some ‘ innate’ 
superiority of their character alone. In Rome there was much 
character ; there was much system too. Had her constitution not 
worked for authority as much as it did for character the Romans 
could not have established their unique Empire. With this allowance, 
however, we may very well view some of the great personalities of 
Roman history as virtuosi of character. What really constitutes the 
imposing grandeur of her great men is their character. A man like 
Scipio Africanus had no doubt considerable military genius, and an 
intelligent and genuine interest in matters of culture and art. Yet his 
chief trait was his character. That to his unbending persistence and 
unwavering steadfastness he added much charm of manner and 
affability, that adorns rather than constitutes his whole personality. 
He could not really hope to vie with his great rival Hannibal in point 
of military genius. He defeated him, it is true, at Zama; but this 
defeat put an end to Hannibal’s resistance not because the great 
Carthaginian was utterly nonplussed, but because the Carthaginians, 
having lost all courage, deserted Hannibal. The Romans did not 
give up their fight against Hannibal even after a score of Hannibal’s 
signal victories; the Carthaginians resigned themselves to sub- 
mission after one great defeat at the hands of Scipio. The great 
Roman, then, embodied in his noble character all the unbroken 
manliness of the Romans, while Hannibal embodied only his own 
personal genius. Scipio represented a great nation; Hannibal 
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represented a great personality. In Scipio character was rendered 
an irresistible power by its being the plastic cumulation of untold 
numbers of the individual wills of an entire nation; in Hannibal 
there was only the cumulation of the gifts and endowments of his 
own father Hamilcar and of himself. Scipio was not greater than his 
nation ; Hannibal was. 

In all Roman history, so largely based on character, we note 
that peculiar, if natural, phenomenon, that previous to Julius Caesar 
not one cf Rome’s men stood head and shoulders above the rest of his 
countrymen. Cincinnatus, Fabius Maximus, the first great Marcellus, 
Aemilius Paulus, and so many other illustrious Romans were men of 
great worth, dignity and power. They were, however, not essentially 
greater than many of their less famous contemporaries. To each 
great Roman known to history there must have been several hundred 
anonymous parallels not recorded in our sources. The difference 
between even Marcellus and very many other anonymous Romans 
was one of degree, not of kind. It was quite different in Athens. 
There some great personalities were indeed essentially greater than the 
average Athenian. In Rome, where signal distinction was related 
chiefly to character, there could not possibly be a considerable difference 
between man and man. We remarked above that in character there 
is little, if any, chance for new and unprecedented discoveries or 
novelties. This alone proves conclusively that in point of character 
there. were in Rome between men and men only differences of 
degree. Character is, by its very intensity, restricted, not to say 
narrow. Intellect indeed is all-comprehensive, and new departures 
in intellect are constantly possible. No Roman before Caesar could 
thus hope, or even seriously desire, to distance his fellow-citizens in 
point of character to any extraordinary extent. 

It was quite different with Julius Caesar. He is the first Roman 
who distanced the Romans of his time in point of character as well 
as in point of intellectual and political insight. Although the greatest 
of the Romans, or perhaps for this very reason, he is really a Greek 
of the highest type. The sweet and charmingly amiable winningness 
of his character was entirely un-Roman; his intense interest in all 
intellectual pursuits was essentially opposed to Roman callousness 
to science and philosophy. He indeed surpassed the Romans. In 
him originated a new Rome, the Roman Empire. It is significant 
to note how in Roman history, where character prevailed to such a 
considerable extent, the first personality, distancing his contemporaries 
in kind and not merely in degree, appears at the end of the first great 
period. In Sparta, at Athens, and in other Greek city-states this is 
not so. Philopoemen is no match for Themistocles. 

Julius Caesar is at the same time the founder and the prototype 
of that Empire that in the first century of our era embraced all the 
nations of the cultured world. In it, for a time, all the forces and 
tendencies of the human soul seemed to rest upon a common basis, just 
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as its principal rivers nearly all flowed into the Mediterranean. In 
Caesar there was as much of the dignity and strenuousness of character 
as of the graces of intellect, and the warmth of the heart. He was 
a man, yet not unsimilar in some respects to a delicate woman. 
He was a man of action, yet a very great writer and scholar. In 
him we see character refreshed and adorned by intellect ; and mental 
gifts steadied by firm character. No wonder Caesar has at all times 
appeared to men as an altogether exceptional person. All Grecian 
and Roman history combined, as it were, to produce the greatest of all 
Romans. Several Greek statesmen were, it would seem, fully as great 
as Caesar. Certainly Pericles was Caesar’s equal in every respect, save 
the imposing extent of area over which he commanded. Yet Caesar 
was a permanently successful Pericles on the grandest scale. 

In modern history, as we have seen, personality has played, on 
the whole, a réle of minor importance as compared with the times 
of classical antiquity. In fact, there is practically only one personality 
in modern history who, in many respects, is a true rival of the great 
personalities of antiquity, and in whom character of the mightiest 
force has had ample play. We mean Napoleon. He has, more 
especially by H. Taine, been likened to the men of the Renaissance. 
It is more correct to place him beside the men of classical antiquity. 
His intellect was indeed a most finely and evenly balanced instrument 
of thought, memory, and imagination. Yet his intellect alone could 
not have raised him to the height of his unparalleled position. It 
was the indomitable power of his character that turned circumstances, 
chances, and ideas into a mighty army of conquest and organisation. 
We are still too near to this colossal figure to be able to judge of him 
adequately. It is, however, certain that there was in Napoleon, in 
addition to the genius of the intellect, a genius of character, if one 
may use this expression. His very faults, nay, blunders, are mani- 
festly the faults and blunders of character. He, together with the 
other character-Titans of history, help us to see more clearly how 
character, when given sufficient elbow-room by the impersonal causes 
of history, may influence the trend of events to an incredible extent. 
The very progressiveness innate in human intellect is hostile to the 
individual intelligence; whereas character, less elastic, less pro- 
gressive, ranges itself with all the conservative and staying forces of 
history. The error, then, of the casual student of history consists 
either in a total neglect of the influence of character on human events, 
or in an exaggerated estimation of the effect of character on all the 
periods of history. Character, too, has its history; and it is part 
of the most important tasks of the historian to allot to character its 
due place in the array of the causes that have produced the great 


drama of man. 
Emi Retcu. 
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THE PALL MALL MURDER OF 1682 


THE curiosity of visitors to Westminster Abbey must often have been 
excited by a certain tomb in- the south aisle of the nave. The tablet 
above records that it contains the body of Thomas Thynne of Longleat, 
who was barbarously murdered on the 12th of February 1682. Lower 
down is a vivid representation of the brutal transaction: a man, 
apparently of high rank, is being driven in a coach drawn by a pair of 
excited horses; there are two footmen at the back; the coachman 
is making ineffectual attempts to restrain the terror of the horses, 
while with his whip he is urging them forward to flight. Three horse- 
men are in close proximity to the coach ; one has just passed it, while 
another, who is evidently their leader, has peremptorily called upon 
the driver to halt. The third, having pointed his musquetoon in at 
the coach window, is discharging its contents full into the breast of 
the terrified occupant. The details of the sculpture are remarkable ; 
the pistols, swords, dress, jabots and boots of the riders are striking 
in finish ; the faces and attitudes of the victim and his three attendants 
portray the suddenness of their terror, and the horses, if conventional, 
at any rate testify the panic which they are sharing. In these 
particulars the sculptor 


vivos duxit de marmore vultus. 


One thing is wanting to the tomb ; under the present inscription 
on the tablet is a palpable gap, as of something that has been there 
and has been removed. In reality, the long and rather turgid Latin 
effusion, intended for the purpose, was never inscribed there, but 
the curious may read it in Hoare’s Modern Wiltshire. Sprat, then 
Dean of Westminster and Bishop of Rochester, afterwards one of 
the few London clergy who read James’s Declaration of Indulgence, 
took exception to some of the expressions. It was undeservedly 
eulogistic, and magnified Thynne’s abilities, his services to Govern- 
ment and Liberty, and his exertions against Popish corruption. It 
thus describes the crime : 

Tres armati, equis insidentes, et tenebris cooperti, 

Unicum inermem, curru sedentem, et nihil mali suspicantem, 
Quatuorque plumbeis adoriuntur globis in viscera displosis, 
Totidem emigranti animae exitus aperuere, 

Sed scelus a tergo sequitur vindicta, etc., etc. 
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Perhaps 200 years ago the natural horror excited by the event 
made men attribute better qualities to the victim than he really 
possessed, for he was not a man of high or blameless character. Thomas 
Thynne— Tom of ten thousand,’ as he was nicknamed in reference to 
what in his time was considered an immense, as it was an uncommon, 
income—was about thirty-four years of age at the time of his death. 
Twelve years earlier he had come into possession of the magnificent 
house of Longleat, then, and perhaps still, the finest country house 
in England. Founded on the site of a dissolved priory, it had been 
built in the sixteenth century, and greatly added to by Thynne’s 
uncle under the judicious advice of Wren. Queen Elizabeth had 
stayed there on her way to Bristol. Many interesting memories 
cluster round the house, not the least of which is that when the saintly 
Ken was extruded from the see of Bath and Wells, on account of his 
loyalty to James the Second, he found a’ shelter for his pious and 
meditative mind there.' 

Thynne, who had been at first attached to the Court and to the 
Duke of York, subsequently became, owing to a quarrel, an adherent 
of Monmouth, and entertained him at Longleat on his progress through 
the West in 1680, a tour the memories of which were still fresh in the 
minds of the peasantry at the time of the Western Rebellion. Allusion 
is made to this visit by Dryden in Absalom and Achitophel, where 
Thynne is ironically called ‘ wise ’ Issachar : 

From east to west his glories he displays 
And, like the sun, the promised land surveys. 
Fame runs before him as the morning star, 
And shouts of joy salute him from afar ; 
Each house receives him as a guardian god 
And consecrates the place of his abode. 

But hospitable treats did most commend 
Wise Issachar, his wealthy western friend. 


Whether Thynne had dissipated his property in the companionship 
of Monmouth or not, he appears to have been bent soon after this 
visit on making an advantageous marriage, and determined, with the 
assistance of a ‘marriage broker,’ to pay his addresses to a very 
wealthy and important heiress. 

In the year 1681 Elizabeth Percy was fourteen years of age ; she 
was the sole heiress of Josceline, eleventh Earl of Northumberland, and 
at the early age of four had succeeded to the honours and estates of 
the house of Percy, holding in her own right six of the oldest baronies 
in' the kingdom—those of Percy, Lucy, Poynings, Fitz-Payne, Bryan, 
and Latimer. She had been brought up by her grandmother, the 
Dowager Countess of Northumberland, who, it is said, refused her 

' Thomas Thynne, Viscount Weymouth, though not a non-juror, did himself 
honour by offering to the most virtuous of the non-jurors a tranquil and dignified 


asylum in the princely mansion of Longleat. There Ken passed a happy and 
honoured old age.—Macaulay, History of England, chap. xvii. 
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hand to Charles the Second for his natural son, the Duke of Richmond. 
At twelve years old she had been married to Henry Cavendish, Earl of 
Ogle, son and heir of the second Duke of Newcastle of the former 
creation. Elizabeth was a plain child, so red-headed as to be called 
‘ carrots,’ or ‘ Countess Carrots,’ while Ogle, at the time only fifteen 
years old, was a sickly, feeble, unattractive lad. He died a year: 
later, and his child-widow once more became an object of attention to 
the marriage market. She had many suitors, but it is only necessary 
to consider one other besides Thynne, viz. Count Carl John Kénigs 
marck. Mr. Wilkins, in his Love of an Uncrowned Queen, has described 
the glittering but superficial qualities, the personal beauty and bravery, 
but unscrupulous character, of this Swedish nobleman, and his younger 
brother Philip Christopher. Carl John had passed an adventurous 
youth, and greatly distinguished himself by conspicuous gallantry in 
the field ; he had also visited many Courts and plucked the fruits of 
notoriety, and conquered the hearts of the most illustrious and high. 
born women. He had visited the Court of St. James’s several years 
earlier, and in 1681 brought over his brother Philip, a lad of seventeen, 
to finish his education in England, first by attending Foubert’s Military 
Academy, and then by going to the University of Oxford. It was not 
sufficient on this occasion for Carl John merely to win the hearts of 
the frail beauties of Charles’s Court; unequalled in his success in their 
pursuit, he was aiming at more material advantages, and made pre- 
tensions to the hand of Lady Ogle. When one considers the strange 
vicissitudes this plain and unhappy girl passed through in her child- 
hood, it is pleasant to think that she did, by way of compensation, 
obtain when of maturer years a distinguished and imposing career as 
wife of the influential Duke of Somerset ; she was thrice wedded and 
twice widowed before the age of sixteen. 

K6nigsmarck came forward as her suitor, and was not un- 
favourably regarded by her, but Lady Northumberland peremptorily 
rejected his pretensions, and in high dudgeon the Count resumed 
his military career and fought with great courage against the Moors 
and at Algiers. It was during his absence that Lady Northumberland, 
determined to prevent the girl from being snared into a marriage with 
a foreign adventurer, arranged and carried through the match with 
Thynne. The profligate owner of Longleat had not been sufficiently 
confident of his own purse or other attractions, so had enlisted in his 
favour the services of a marriage broker, George Potter, and bound 
himself to the latter in the penal sum of 1000/. to pay 500/. to Potter 
within ten days after his marriage to Lady Ogle should have become 
an accomplished fact. It would be curious to know what resources 
Potter could be supposed to have for helping Thynne in ingratiating 
himself with the great Countess of the North,’ who had rejected for 


* A century ago this Lady Northumberland was considered to have been the last 
who kept up the ceremonious state of the old peerage: when she went out to visit, a 
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her granddaughter the addresses of a king’s son. Whatever they 
were, Thynne succeeded in his suit where Kénigsmarck had failed. 

I will for a moment anticipate the course of the story in order 
to say that, several years after the marriage, and when Thynne and 
Potter were both dead, the widow of the latter sued the executors of 
the former for the 500/.—unsuccessfully. The House of Lords decided 
that the bond was an unlawful one, for that marriages should be pro- 
moted ‘ by the mediation of friends and relations and not of hirelings.’ 

The marriage then was solemnised (this has been often doubted, 
but in view of Mrs. Potter’s action the fact seems beyond’ question), 
and immediately afterwards the unhappy girl-wife fled from the 
husband she dreaded ; it is said that her friend in this emergency was 
Lady Temple, the Dorothy Osborne of Macaulay’s famous essay, whose 
charming and sprightly letters to her lover, William Temple, during 
. their long and seemingly hopeless engagement, are still read with 
delight and admiration. 

Hateful as her new bondage was, Elizabeth Thynne, or Lady Ogle, 
was not destined to be long the wife, even in name, of the man she 
abhorred. Kénigsmarck was determined to-avenge her and revenge 
himself; perhaps in the intervals of his African campaigns he was 
meditating over his chances of still winning the heiress; now that 
Thynne had actually been preferred to him he determined that no 
tisk of consequences should stand in the way of retaliation. He was 
not a man to calculate the cost; there was that in the blood of his 
race which spurned cautious action. It is unlikely that she knew of 
his schemes, and most improbable that she was in any way.accessory 
to them, though thirty years afterwards, when she had become the 
powerful and important Duchess of Somerset, the cruel slander was 
laid to her charge by no less a writer than Swift.’ 

Thynne’s hostility to the Court and his attachment to Monmouth 
had continued, and in November 1681, shortly before his marriage, 
he was removed from his command of the Wilts Militia. He had only 
recently been one of that grand jury of Middlesex which refused to be 
coerced by the Chief Justices Pemberton and North into finding a 
true bill against Shaftesbury; and by a strange destiny these two 
magistrates were to sit in judgment upon his murderers. 


footman, bareheaded, walked on each side of her coach, and a second coach with 
her woman attended her. Elizabeth, even after becoming Duchess of Somerset, 
never sat down’in her presence without obtaining leave to do so. 
3 Beware of Carrots from Northumberland, 

Carrots sown Thynne a deep root may get, 

If so be they are in Somer set; 

Their cunnings mark thou; for I have been told 

They assassin when young, and poison when old. 

Root out those Carrots, O thou whose name 

Is backwards and forwards always the same. 


Qtieen Anne (Anna) is of course invoked in the last two lines. 
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Attached to K6nigsmarck’s person was a certain Captain Vratz,.a 
bold, daring, and absolutely unscrupulous soldier of fortune, who liad 
accompanied him in the wars, and obeyed him with dog-like fidelity, 
Vratz had commanded the forlorn hope at the siege of Mons, and 
in consequence of his gallantry there had been made by the Prince 
of Orange a lieutenant of his Guards, and been given by the King of 
Sweden the command of a troop of horse. Kénigsmarck knew him to 
be a suitable instrument for his black emprise, and Vratz faithfully and 
unrepehtingly performed the task. He was all too willing to take the 
Count’s quarrel with Thynne on his own shoulders, and later explained 
the matter by saying that after sending Thynne a challenge by post from 
Holland, and failing to get satisfaction that way, he determined. to 
make a ‘ rencounter’ of it in the street, and therefore took two swash- 
buckling companions to protect him in case he should be set upon by 
Thynne’s servants. Of these two companions one was Boraski, a 
Pole, who had been brought over by Kénigsmarck from abroad, 
ostensibly for the purposes of his stable ; there was a fierce gale raging 
in the North Sea during his voyage, and the ship spent something like 
seven weeks in coming. from Hamburg and was nearly cast away, 
Boraski eventually reaching London on Friday, the 10th of February 
1682. The other conspirator, the least guilty of the gang, was 
Lieutenant Stern, a German, who was suborned by Vratz, under whose 
powerful influence he fell soon after a casual rencontre at his lodgings 
in the City. : 

I have above made allusion to the circumstance that Kénigs- 
marck had brought his younger brother Philip from Sweden to complete 
his education in England. He had engaged as governor for him a 
certain Frederick Hanson, with whom the youth was lodging at 
Foubert’s Military Academy, at no great distance from the Haymarket. 
The recent establishment of this academy had been considered a ques- 
tion of almost national importance. Evelyn tells us the object was to 
‘lessen the vast expense the nation is at yearly in sending children 
into France to be taught military exercises.’, The King gave 100). 
towards this institution, the name of which is perpetuated by Foubert’s 
Place, leading out of Regent Street. Philip was now approaching 
eighteen years of age, and though one can have no doubt that in 
fencing, horsemanship and love he was precocious beyond all his 
companions, it does not appear that he had any complicity in the 
plot against Thynne. Both Thackeray and Wilkins have told us in 
vivid words of the horrible tragedy of which he was a dozen years later 
the prime cause, and in which he perished miserably. His amorous 
tongue and pleasing person brought about the consignment of Sophia 
Dorothea, our uncrowned queen, to a thirty-six years’ imprisonment. 
Whatever crimes and vices may be truthfully laid to his charge in 
later years, it is not clearly established that he abetted his brother on 
the present occasion. But his tutor Hanson undoubtedly knew what 
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was going on; he admitted in Court that he had consulted the Swedish -- 
‘envoy as to the position of the Count in reference to Lady Ogle, should 
he kill Thynne. His own statement, given with much prevarication, 
amounted to his having asked the envoy whether, if Kénigsmarck 
‘called Thynne to account,’ the English law would prevent him 
marrying his widow. He also one afternoon bought a sword and 
riding-coat in Charing Cross for the use of Boraski, and on returning 
with young Philip from the theatre the same evening made a great 
complaint that the sword was not ready. 

This was on Saturday, the 11th of February; in view of what 
followed it was a significant fact that the Count should next day have 
asked a youth of fifteen who was engaged to attend on him whether 
there was any law against riding on Sunday ; the boy said there was 
none, except during the services. Though the Count strenuously 
denied this, there can be little doubt that the boy’s story as to this 
and certain other damaging details was true. 

It must be remembered that in those times even a thoroughfare 

so near the Court as Pall Mall was filthy in appearance as well as 
dark and dangerous. St. James’s Square, we are told, was a dumping- 
ground for the refuse and dead dogs and cats of the neighbourhood ; 
and rubbish was shot ‘ under the windows of the gilded saloons in 
which the first magnates of the realm, Norfolks, Ormonds, Kents and 
Pembrokes, gave banquets and balls.’ 
_ In the afternoon (of Sunday the 12th) Thynne went to call upon 
Lady Northumberland, the grandmother and guardian of his wife. Her 
house was at the top of St. James’s Street, where White’s Club now 
stands. What a curious Sunday call! The powerful Dowager and the - 
battered rake who had married and then lost the heiress—the child-wife 
absent, perhaps with the sweet-tempered Lady Temple sheltering her ; 
Thynne’s imposing equipage at the door, with rmning footmen bearing 
flambeaux ; and hanging over all the unsatisfied claim of Mr. Potter for 
5001. for bringing about the match! When Thynne went out to pay 
this visit, word was brought at once to Vratz, who met his confederates 
at the Black Bull Inn in Holborn, there took horse, and started off 
through the growing dusk, wa Temple Bar, the Strand and Charing 
Cross. Stern was the foremost of the three, when, at the foot of 
St. Alban’s Street (where Waterloo Place now is), they met Thynne’s 
coach returning, one of the footmen with his lighted flambeau preceding 
it to show the way. What followed seems to have been the work of a 
moment ; Vratz held up the coach with a ‘Stop, you dog!’ to the 
driver, and a pistol pointed at him; then Boraski pushed his mus- 
quetoon in at the carriage window, and discharged its contents full 
into Thynne’s breast, and the three scoundrels decamped at once, 
clattering away up the Haymarket. 

Vratz made his way back to K6nigsmarck to report the news, 
whither also soon after came Hanson, fresh from the King’s Palace 
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at Whitehall, where the intelligence had created immense con- 
sternation. 

If we wish a picture of the scene that the great gallery of Whitehall 
probably presented on that Sunday evening, the 12th of February 1682, 
at the moment that the news was brought, we can find it in the pages 
of Macaulay. The gieat master of the English language has depicted 
its appearance on another Sunday evening almost exactly three years 
later as one of revelry and play—the King toying with three women 
whose charms were the boast, as their vices were the disgrace, of three 
nations, Barbara Palmer, Duchess of Cleveland, whose voluptuous 
loveliness had once overcome all hearts ; the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
her soft features illuminated with the vivacity of France; and 
Hortensia, Duchess of Mazarin, her face resplendent with the rich 
beauty of the South, but her understanding marred by ungovernable 
passion.‘ 

The diarists of the time tell us how easy it was for any man of 
address with sufficient credentials to present himself at the King’s 
levées or couchées, without any special invitation, and watch him at 
wine, gallantry or play. In his former brilliant and open sojourn 
in London, Kénigsmarck must often have been present on such an 
occasion as one of the favoured few whom the King was wont to 
honour with especial recognition. Young Philip Kénigsmarck would 
probably have been there on this occasion had he not been visiting 
the Duke of Richmond, a boy of nine years old, the royal candidate, 
if we may believe the story, for the Lady Ogle’s hand. 

Another person at the same time at Whitehall was Sir John 
Reresby. M.P. for Aldborough in Yorkshire, and a justice of the peace 
for Middlesex and Westminster. He was now in middle life, but many 
years before had cut a brilliant figure in Paris, and ingratiating himself 
with Henrietta Maria, had thus obtained the ear of Charles the Second. 
In those memoirs, which present so graphic an account of the history 
of his time, he describes Charles’s concern at the news of the occurrence, 
and his uneasiness lest it should be turned to political account, for 
the Duke of Monmouth had been in Thynne’s carriage, and been 
dropped by the latter at his house ; it was, however, clearly established 
later that, had the Duke still been in the coach, the assault on Thynne 
would not then at any rate have been made. Reresby tells us how 
he proceeded to leave the Court and was just stepping into bed, when 
one of Thynne’s servants applied to him for a ‘ Hue and Cry,’ ° imme- 
diately after which the Duke of Monmouth’s carriage arrived to carry 
him to the wounded man’s lodgings. There in the presence of a 
distinguished group of men, Monmouth among them, he found Thynne 
dying from the wounds he had received. Warrants were granted 


* See Macaulay’s History of England, chap. iv. 
5 A Hue and Cry (Hutesiwm et clamor) is the old process of pursuing with horn 
and with voice all felons, and such as have dangerously wounded another. 
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for the arrest of the assassins, and Reresby tells us how, in company 
with the Duke of Monmouth, and Mordaunt, the groom of the stole 
to the Duke of York, he personally captured Vratz in a Swedish 
doctor’s house in Leicester Fields. Boraski and Stern were also 
arrested and brought to Reresby for examination ; and so interested 
-was the King in the whole matter that he directed the investigation 
to take place in his own presence, and even went so far as to examine 
the accused himself. Hanson, the tutor, was also examined, and 
made the very damaging statement that Kénigsmarck, who had 
formerly been so well known in England, had on this occasion arrived 
incognito ten days before the murder, and lain disguised till it had 
been committed. Reresby thereupon proceeded to his lodgings to 
arrest him, but as he tells us found ‘ the bird was flown.’ 

The Count, however, was not fated to escape trial. Vratz had 
come to his lodgings in St. Martin’s Lane, red-handed from the scene 
of the tragedy, told his story and then gone off to the doctor’s in 
Leicester Fields. On the Monday morning, when the Count’s boy 
came in to attend on him, the latter asked the lad what the bustle 
in the street had been for, and the boy said it was over the capture of 
Thynne’s murderers, whereupon Kénigsmarck made hurried prepara- 
tions to decamp. Announcing his immediate departure for Windsor 
and concealing his identity, he sallied out to take coach at Charing 
Cross, but he directed the coach to carry him to Rotherhithe. There 
he lay some time disguised, in terror of discovery, probably not so 
much dreading the King’s constables as the summary vengeance of 
the mob who were thirsting for his blood. The idea that an honest 
Englishman of ancient lineage and great estate should be barbarously 
murdered on a Sunday evening, in the heart of London, close to the 
Royal Palace, by three foreign ruffians, acting at the instigation of a 
Swedish adventurer who had received royal hospitality, incensed 
popular anger to fever point, The Count lay concealed till the 
Thursday at a Swede’s house in Rotherhithe, when he took boat (a 
small sculling-boat) and was rowed by stages to Gravesend, but in 
spite of his disguise he had been seen and identified. A reward had 
been offered for his apprehension, and a neighbour of the Swede at 
Rotherhithe recognised him, from the published description, and gave 
information. Officers from London arrested the Count just as he 
was landing from his boat at the Gravesend stairs on Sunday evening 
the 19th ; and only just in time, for he had made arrangements to sail 
in a vessel that was to be cleared at Gravesend on the following morn- 
ing. He was sent, closely guarded by a file of musketeers, to Whitehall, 
and on the way made some inquiries as to the treatment and behaviour 
of the three assassins since their arrest. When he heard of Vratz’s 
stubborn indifference he seemed to take heart, and pretended to 
attribute the murder to a quarrel of Vratz and Thynne over a lady 
(this of course was Vratz’s own assumed attitude) ; but when he heard 
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that Boraski had made a ‘full confession he became exceedingly dis- 
composed, wept, bit his clothes, and began to picture the doom that 
was hanging over him and which he had so richly merited. He lost 
his self-possession, and blurted out words which were much commented 
on at the trial : ‘ Tis a stain upon my blood, but one good action in the 
wars, or a lodging upon a counterscarp, will wash away all that.’ 

Kénigsmarck on his arrest was taken before the King and the 
’ Council to he examined, and must have had strange sensations on 
finding himself in the presence of the monarch at whose Court he had 
made such a brilliant figure. He behaved with great assurance, and 
Reresby notes especially that he was fine of person, and his hair the 
longest that he had ever seen. He equivocated as to his reason for 
keeping concealed in London ; the King, however, let it be seen that 
he would not object if the Count were acquitted. 

Others besides the King were exerting themselves in Kénigs- 
marck’s interest, and Foubert came from the Academy to attempt to 
bribe Reresby to arrange an acquittal ; this was by no means a solitary 
case in Reresby’s experience; coupled with Hanson’s conduct, it 
gives some colour to the idea insisted upon by Thackeray that Philip 
KG6nigsmarck was privy to the affair ; the lad, indeed, gave evidence, 
probably false, in support of his brother, and it was eagerly seized 
upon by the Chief Justice, who pretended to attach great importance 
to it. 

The trial was not long deferred ; bills having been found at Hicks’s 
Hall (the building which, like Campden House in the west, per- 
petuated the memory of Baptist Hicks, first Viscount Campden), the 
hearing of the terrible indictment began on the following day at the 
Old Bailey. All three Chiefs of the Common Law Judicature were 
present on the bench. Sir Francis Pemberton, Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, who presided, had experienced many vicissitudes in 
his career. He had led ariotous youth, flung all studies aside, and out- 
cavaliered the Cavaliers in profligacy ; but, during a long incarceration 
for debt, he had turned his enforced leisure to wiser account, and 
acquired, in prison the scholarship and jurisprudence which he had 
spurned at school. Though a royalist Judge, he did not go far 
enough for the Court, and was dismissed from the Bench; and his 
chief title to fame will rest on his subsequent conduct as the leading 
advocate for the Seven Bishops. 

With him were Francis North, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, William Montagu, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and George 
Treby, the Recorder. North, afterwards better known as Lord 
Keeper Guildford, was a servile truckling lawyer, who had in com- 
pany with Pemberton lately been foiled in their attempt to force 
the grand jury of Middlesex to find a true bill against Shaftesbury. 
Montagu afterwards earned some notoriety for sentencing a witch to 
death, but acted honourably in his protest against the pretended 
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dispensing power. ‘Treby was a well-known Whig lawyer from the 


Even the Lord Mayor who accompanied the judges was a person 
of more than civic celebrity ; his predecessor, Sir Patience Ward, had 
played a manful part in reference to the City Charters, and used 
language very unpalatable to the Court ; it was therefore important 
for the Crown to replace Ward at the end of 1681 by some more pliant 
instrument ; after a fierce contest John Moore, a Tory, entirely under 
the influence of Charles, was elected ; he was subsequently member: 
for the City, and his subserviency to James the Second and his appre- 
hension for his future safety may be gauged from the circumstance 
that one of James’s last acts as king was to grant him a ‘ general 
pardon ’ under the great seal.° 

The four prisoners were arraigned before this solemn tribunal, 
and at nine in the morning the trial began ; it is impossible to study 
it at the present day without being struck by the unfairness and 
inhumanity of the criminal law of that time. Its very severity 
encouraged judges to admit in favour of prisoners objections, seem- 
ingly frivolous, some of which could be successfully urged down to a 
quite recent period. No counsel were allowed to the accused, and 
it is very doubtful how much of the evidence they, or the foreign 
moiety of the jury, understood; the nationalities of the prisoners 
made a jury de medietate linguae (i.e. half English and half foreign) 
necessary, but the empanelling of such a jury was not altogether 
an advantage to the prisoners, of whom two were Swedes, one a 
German, and the fourth a Pole: the very interpreters could not 
understand all the languages, and the Judges would not pause for 
every answer to be immediately translated. 

Thus, after Hanson the tutor has given evidence at immense length 
in English, the following conversation takes place : 


- LC. J. (Pemserton) (to Hanson).—Look you, sir, now will you in French 
deliver this for the benefit of those jurymen that don’t understand English. 

Mr. Wiiu14Ms (junior counsel for the Crown).—We pray, my lord, that our 
interpreter may do it. 

L. C. J.—When a man can speak both languages he needs no interpreter, 
he is his own best interpreter. 

Mr. Witt1aMs.—My lord, I will tell you why I ask it ; there is a great deal 
of difference I find when you examine a man with the hair, and when you examine 
him against the hair; when you find it difficult to make a man answer you 
will pump him with questions, and cross-interrogate him, to sift out the truth : 
now if you leave this man to the interpretation of what he hath said himself, 
he will make a fine story of it and we shall be never the wiser. 

L. C. J.—You may examine him in French if you will. 

Mr. Witt14ms.—And I understand none but Pedlar’s French. 


“ Moore is thus referred to in Absalom and Achitophel :— 


This year did Ziloah rule Jerusalem, 
And boldly all sedition’s syrtes stem. 
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Sir Franors Wuxn (leading counsel for the Crown).—The truth of it is, what 
your lordship says cannot be opposed regularly ; but I do appeal to your lordship, 
and all the judges, and all the Court, whether this man does answer like an 
ingenuous man ; you see he shifts. 

L. C. J.—I do not see it, nor do I believe he shifts in anything you ask of him; 
either he tells you what the question is, or the reason of it ; how far that is a 
reason is left to the jury to consider. 


Sir Francis Winn continued to press for the interpreter, and 
North from the Bench came to his rescue, whereupon : 


L. C. J.—If that be liked better let it be so. [Addressing the interpreter] 
Mr. Craven, can you tell the substance of the evidence that this gentleman hath 
given ? 

Mr. Craven.—No, I cannot; his evidence has been so long, and so many 
cross questions have been asked. 


The interpreters, too, were inclined to act in a very irregular way, 
and mixed up their own personal knowledge with that of the witness. 
Thus, Sir Francis Winn exclaims : 


We observe what a sort of interpreter Sir N. Johnson is ; he speaks more like 
an advocate than an interpreter; he mingles interpreter and witness and 
advocate together. I don’t know what to make of him. 


At another moment Johnson, interpreting a witness, said : 


And he says all the servants in Germany wear such broadswords. 

L. C. J.—-You know yourself, Sir Nathaniel Johnson, you have travelled 
there. 

Sir N. Jonnson.—Yes, my lord, they do; and the Poles much broader 
and greater swords than the others. Here is one in court that hath a great 
broadsword now by his side. 


A little later Johnson again comes into conflict with the Crown 
counsel. 


Sir Fz. Wovy.—You may observe, my lord, how Sir Nathaniel Johnson, 
who is interpreter in the case, is a witness, and argues for the prisoner too. 

Mr. Witu1aMs.—Pray, Sir Nathaniel, is a rencounter the killing of a man 
after this manner ? 

Sir N. Jonnson.—A rencounter is another sort of thing, sir; you don’t 
speak as if you were a soldier. 

Mr. WitLiams.—My being a soldier or not is nothing to the business ; but the 
captain said he intended to have made a rencounter of it. 

Sir Fz. Wovn.—But, my lord, we desire to take notice of Sir Nathaniel’s 
forwardness, for it may be a precedent in other cases. 

L. C. J.—What do you talk of a precedent ? When did you see a precedent 
of a like trial of strangers that could not speak a word of English ? 


Kénigsmarck, being charged as an accessory, asked to have his 
trial postponed until the principals should have been convicted. 
Pemberton refused this, on the ground that he had no power to separate 
the trials, although, as a matter of fact, he had a discretion in the 
matter, and his real reason for refusing the application was in the 
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Count’s own interest, though the latter was not aware of this himself. 
Pemberton in two other respects acted illegally, first in not asking Stern 
and Boraski what they had to say for themselves, and secondly in 
not allowing their depositions to be read. In both these matters the 
Chief acted illegally, believing that the ‘ Polander’ and the Lieutenant 
would in their statements (as they had already done in their examina- 
tion) irretrievably incriminate Kénigsmarck, whom, for servile reasons, 
he wished to screen. 

i The case against the three principals was proved without any 
difficulty ; indeed they all acknowledged it, and some extra evidence 
called against them was pleasantly referred to by counsel as ‘ killing 
dead men’; but the charge against the Count failed, much to the 
popular displeasure. 


Judex damnatur, cum nocens absolvitur, 


and the shame of this bad acquittal rests on Pemberton. The reluctant 
evidence of Hanson, the tale of the boy attendant, the connected 
narrative as to Boraski’s arrival in England, his equipment with 
cdothes and arms, a suspicious incognito of ‘ Carlo Cuski’ assumed 
by Kénigsmarck, Vratz’s visit immediately after the murder, the 
Qount’s flight in disguise after hearing of the arrest of the assassins, 
his stay in concealment in Rotherhithe, and his demeanour when 
arrested must, one would have thought, have convinced any open- 
minded man of his guilt. According to the practice of those days 
both Winn and Williams addressed the jury for the Crown when the 
evidence had all been heard, and spoke with great keenness and 
lucidity. Immense applause from the spectators greeted the close 
of each speech. But then came the turn of the unjust judge ; his 
summing-up was extremely clever, for he does not appear to lean over- 
heavily in favour of the Count, yet he glides skilfully over the most 
damning points of the case, throwing in here and there a suggestion 
for a plausible explanation. 

Ultimately at about six o’clock the jury retired, and after half 
an hour’s absence returned with the verdict of ‘ Guilty’ against the 
three wretched instruments of Kénigsmarck, and of ‘ Not Guilty’ 
against the chief conspirator himself. 

ix. God bless the King and the honourable Bench!’ exclaimed the 
brazen and shameless Count. 

After this the judges left the Court, not condescending themselves 
to pronounce the awful sentence, and the convicted prisoners, having 
according to barbarous usage been tied up by the executioner, were 
sentenced by Treby to death, a penalty which they underwent on the 
10th of March in Pall Mall, on the precise spot where their crime had 
been committed. Vratz died callous and unrepenting, and had the 
hardihood to salute Reresby on the way to execution, but Stern and 
Boraski made full confessions. The King, in deference to Vratz’s 
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rank, allowed his body to be embalmed and sent to his own country, », 
and Evelyn went to see the corpse, which he notes was too richly 
and magnificently trapped out for so daring and horrid a murderer, 
But Stern and Boraski, his less guilty associates, were ordered to be 
hanged in chains. 

The action of the jury is remarkable, for only a short dozen years 
earlier the full liberty of jurors had been established by Vaughan 
upon the prosecution of the celebrated William Penn. The trial 
lasted only one day, and the jury had been selected from the panel 
after an almost interminable number of challenges ; therefore it would 
have been difficult to have bribed them all. The Count had been very 
particular in keeping Walloons off the jury because they had served 
against the Swedes, also Danes because his father in the wars had 
burned their towns. 

The Kénigsmarcks did not stay long in England where their 
name had become odious to the nation; the elder, indeed, was 
hardly safe from popular violence, and he retired to France, while 
his younger brother abandoned the idea of Oxford. Carl John con- 
tinued his adventurous life abroad, and died some four or five 
years later from disease, contracted through his exertions in the 
field, so that he did his best to wash out the stain by ‘ good actions in 
the wars’ and ‘nights on counterscarps.’ Of Philip’s future career 
enough has already been written elsewhere. 

Hueu CHILDERS. 





CAN THE WORKING CLASSES SAVE? 


A WORKMAN’S VIEW 


Tue persistent outcry for Old-age Pensions to be provided by the 
State has led me to try to answer the question at the head of this 
paper, as obviously, if the working classes have the power to help 
themselves in this matter, it is clear they only need the will to enable 
them to do so. 

As a working man individualist, who thoroughly believes in the 
principle of self-help, I may be permitted to say while on this topic 
that, apart from the selfishness which seems inborn in our nature, 
I am not much in love with the prospect of having my earnings still 
further curtailed, either directly or indirectly, in order to provide a 
fund from which my more improvident fellow-workman, who has had 
equal opportunities with myself through life, shall be assisted when he 
is past work from old-age. And for this reason. While at the time 
of writing I am not acquainted with any details of the proposed 
Government measure, it is a moot point with me as to who in 
strict and even-handed justice is best entitled to consideration in any 
scheme for conferring pensions on those who arrive at old-age. Should 
it be the man who can and will work, respected and self-respecting, 
who has brought up a family, and in this and other ways contributed 
his fair quota to the stability and wealth of the nation ; or the man 
who, equally good as a craftsman, thoughtlessly wastes what money 
he earns in the gratification of his sensual propensities; or, again, the 
lazyback who does not care which end goes first, who, even when he 
has the chance, barely works enough to keep body and soul together, 
and who is a constant drawback to the moral and material well-being of 
the community ? As I venture to submit, when, if ever, the measure 
should become law, the man who by strict economy and Spartan-like 
self-denial has managed to amass such a sum as would just debar him 
from being able to claim a pension as a right is left out in the cold, 
while his more clamant and improvident fellow workman is granted 
that right, a gross injustice will have been done to the man whose 
conduct has added to and not detracted from the welfare of the whole 
body politic. And I aver this is the man who, whatever the cost, 
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deserves a pension, entirely without regard to his own resources, asa - 
reward for his abstinence, and as being far more worthy than the 
needy ne’er-do-well, who, so far as I can fathom the outcry, it is 
primally intended to benefit. Further, I can go so far with the 
Socialists as to believe, with Adam Smith, there is no other source of 
wealth than labour ; thus, the steady-going workman, even if there 
is no special payment to a common fund for the purpose, as in Germany, 
will have been contributing all through the years by his labour to the 
fund, the surplus wealth of the nation, from which the pensions must 
be paid, in a more—much more—marked degree than his negligent 
brother, who, as the prodigal son, it seems to come natural for us to 


think must be provided for. 
But to my text. Although the attempt has often been made to 


show by statistics not only that the working classes can save, but that 
they actually have saved through the various agencies for the pro- 
motion of thrift, other than commercial banking houses, such a sum 
as has helped to swell somewhat materially the total accredited wealth 
of the nation, nevertheless, while not doubting these efforts are well 
meant, still they are unconvincing and delusive. For instance, to my 
mind, and in the light of my experience, it will need a rather big 
grain of salt to enable me to swallow and digest the latest statement 
I have seen bearing on this point, namely, that there was a total of 
450,000,000/., which might fairly be considered as working class 
savings, together with a further sum of 150,000,000/., belonging to the 
small shopkeeping class, which gives a total of 600,000,000/. in the 
year 1905,' a sum which truly seems almost fabulous in amount to be 
held by a class which, as we are told, numbers among its constituents 
twelve millions of people who are constantly existing on the borders 
of indigence and want. While not intending to deal in detail with 
these conclusions of the statisticians, I desire to emphasise a fact that 
is well known to most working-class observers, and which has often 
been commented on—that the actual savings by bona-fide wage-earners 
are really small in the aggregate, the moneys deposited by them 
during any year being rendered nugatory as accrued capital by the 
amount of their withdrawals. 

As an illustration of this phase of the question, I will give the 
following particulars from the accounts for 1906 of two typical 
institutions of their class at Leeds, which carry on a large business 
in their respective spheres of usefulness. In these statements not only 
the moneys deposited and withdrawn, but also the interest has been 
taken into the account ; although, indeed, so far as regards the working- 
class investor, the interest is only a negligible quantity, as the average 
sum to the credit of each depositor, many of whom belong to the 
middle class and have cheque accounts, in such a large institution 
with branches spread over a wide industrial area as the Yorkshire 


' Mr. Chiozza Money, M.P., Contemporary Review, June 1907. 
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Penny Bank is given in the balance-sheet as ‘only slightly over 
31. Os. 10d., for each deposit,’ at 23 per cent. per annum. And as 
interest is only paid for each complete calendar month, while most 
of the wage-earners’ savings are both paid in and withdrawn as the 
occasion offers and requires, without any regard to the time, it will 
frequently happen they would not be paid nor entitled to any interest 
for the moneys they have withdrawn. 


1906 Deposits Withdrawals 


& 2 & £ & a. 

Yorkshire Penny Bank . " 10,198,504 2 5 9,919,288 10 10 
Interest paid to depositors, or 

added to their accounts a 405,258 8 0 
Leeds, Skyrack, and Morley 

Savings Bank . F ! 
Interest paid to depositors, or 

added to their accounts : 28,175 11 38 


230,889 17 0 256,342 18 2 


10,857,772 18 8  £10,175,681 9 0 
10,175,681 9 0 


Total net savings . . £682,141 9 8 


As will be seen, there is only an actual net saving, including interest, 
of 682,1411. 9s. 8d., out of an accredited saving of 10,424,343/. 19s. 5d., 
the remaining capital, 10,175,631/. 9s., having been withdrawn and 
used, so far as it was owned by the working classes, for some necessary 
household requirements during the course of the year. The plain 
truth is, in innumerable cases where the wage-earners are concerned, 
the money is only taken to the bank to be out of reach, and away 
from the temptation to spend it, which would surely happen if they 
tried to save it at home; the self-denial that must be exercised in 
many instances being truly heroic, and worthy of all praise.” 

_ In making any estimate of the ability of the working classes 

generally to save what may be thought an adequate provision for 
their wants in old-age, we must bear in mind not only the money 
amount of their wages, but also what they can buy with them; and 
also how far the want of continuity in their employment will affect 


* The Yorkshire Penny Bank is a striking example of the difficulties which will 
beset the path of the statistical inquirer when he sets out to ascertain what may fairly 
be considered the capital savings of the industrial class. For,as may be guessed from 
its large capital turnover, although a penny bank both in fact and in name, inasmuch 
48 it receives deposits of one penny up to any amount, it also does a large commercial 
business over its counters, customers being supplied with cheques and drafts as in 
regular commercial banks; this business accounting in a great measure for its large 
capital turnover and accrued interest, and not—as would be expected by anyone 
ignorant of this phase of its character—the savings of its working-class investors. 
The Leeds, Skyrack, and Morley Savings Bank, started in 1818 for the promotion of 
thrift among the working classes, is, as its name implies, wholly and solely a savings 
bank. And, as will be noticed, the situation has only been saved by the accrued 
interest, otherwise the bank would have had to record a loss on its transactions for 
the year. 

v2 
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the general average of their earnings ; and, further, the encroachment 
of the machine upon their field of labour, which may render their 
opportunities most precarious for making a livelihood even at all; and 
this, not forgetting the political economists’ alternative of changing 
their employment, which is to-day well-nigh impossible, as all the 
occupations are overcrowded. I am no pessimist, nor do I believe 
that the British workman as an industrial force is played out ; but it 
is advisable that he should bestir himself and, instead of relying upon 
others for help, take the future into his own hands, and, as he can, 
help himself. 

The most effectual way to do this, in my opinion, is to begin when 
our sons and daughters are on the threshold of their working lives, 
and, instead of selfishly putting them to some occupation which will 
ensure the largest return to the family exchequer for the time being, 
make a little sacrifice on their behalf, and have them taught a trade 
which will enable them to provide for themselves in after-life, as, to 
my mind, this dereliction of duty on the part of parents accounts for 
much of the distress arising through want of work with which we are 
made cognisant; their action in this matter creating an army of 
general labourers, overgrown errand-boys and clerks, for whom the 
community have no use as producers, and who act as a drag on the 
prosperity of their class as competitors in the labour market, keeping 
down wages, and continually allowing themselves to slip down into 
the residuum who do not want any work at all. However, while this is 
a difficulty, it is not one that cannot be got over, difficulties being 
only raised to be overcome. And I thoroughly believe, by teaching 
all who are capable of being taught a trade, with its greater call for 
intellectual training and moral elevation, even this obstacle would 
be surmounted, and workmen reared who would do yeoman service 
to the State. 

As may be inferred, while I have a strong and abiding faith in 
British labour, still it must be admitted there is cause for heart- 
searching in the truth that even at present, when our manufacturing 
industries are busy with an abounding trade, we have still in our midst 
large numbers of worthy men and women who are barely able to 
win by their labour a decent maintenance for themselves and their 
families. While this is a proposition that will not be seriously dis- 
puted, still, at the same time, I do not consider it is one which even 
under present-day industrial conditions should be accepted as in- 
evitable, as, from whatever standpoint we look upon the British 
workman’s position—whether as regards the general workshop con- 
ditions of his employment, his hours of labour and rates of wages, 
taken together with their purchasing power over the commodities 
which form the necessaries and some of the luxuries of our daily life— 
we shall find that when he is in regular work, he and his family are 
able to live well, dress well, and have a comfortable, well-furnished 
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home, without having need for any haunting fear that they will over- 
run the constable, and that it is only when he is out of employment 
that he feels the shoe pinches and cries out accordingly. Of course 
it may be said the only in this case means a great deal. And so it 
does—all the difference between comparative affluence and poverty. 
But, as I hope to show in the course of this article, it need not make all 
the difference we so often see, dragging even the well-paid artisan, 
after two or three weeks of enforced idleness, into indigence and debt, 
when, with more care and forethought in the expenditure of his wages 
during the times which were prosperous, he could not only have paid 
his way, but also have put aside some few shillings a week which 
would prove useful in the time of adversity—which will as surely come 
again as will to-morrow’s sun. 

As being pertinent to our inquiry at this point, it may be well to 
state briefly some of the causes which have helped very materially to 
bring about the deficiency of employment which is so marked a feature 
. of the present boom in trade. 

Ever since the inception of the industrial revolution in our manu- 
factures, some one hundred and fifty years ago, there has been a con- 
stant endeavour on the part of our captains of industry to devise 
means for reducing the cost of making the various products of their 
mills and workshops. In the beginning, and for many years onward, 
these efforts were mainly concentrated on the provision of improved 
machinery for increasing the output, as the market at that time 
had not become a restricted one. But as time passed on, and com- 
petition became more general and keener, their ingenuity was perforce 
exercised in the invention of machinery whereby the expenses of 
labour, which had. become an onerous burden on the cost of produc- 
tion, should be reduced to a minimum, without at the same time 
making any actual diminution in the money amount of the workman’s 
wages, although often increasing the intensity of his labour. This 
movement, which has for many years been steadily advancing, has 
during the course of the last decade become much more accentuated, 
until now we find work which formerly we should never have dreamed 
would come within the province of the machine, is being carried out 
through this medium well-nigh without the intervention of human 
agency. Thus, while it is true the progress of science and invention 
during the period under review has had a great deal to do with the 
social and material advancement of the working classes, it has never- 

' theless tended in many instances to the workman being elbowed out 
of his employment, and his place taken by the machine. Still, while 
this invasion of the industrial field has resulted in the discomfiture 
of the workman, and added very considerably to the difficulties of his 
position, I do not believe it will be useful to enlarge upon this view ; 
suffice it to say that this feature of the situation obtains right through 
the whole gamut of the industries. Labours which some years since 
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were performed altogether by hand have at this time become the - 
prerogative of the machine, with very little assistance from the work. 
man, and invariably with a largely resultant increase in the output. 
However, although this competition induces a direct conflict with 
their sphere of labour, I do not think the more thoughtful workmen 
expect it can be otherwise under the prevailing system of international 
rivalry for work. They of necessity recognise that the labour- 
saving machines which have been invented and introduced to effect 
economies in the wages bill are necessary as a means to that end; 
even if, as I am constrained to say, it results in the elimination of the 
workman in some cases. And these adverse circumstances we may 
expect to continue until the working population readjusts itself to 
_ the changed conditions. Meanwhile, there is a considerable shrinkage 
in employment from this cause, which reacts unfavourably on the 
workman’s chances of earning a living, not to speak of saving, which 
is indeed problematical. 

As will be readily understood, the only weekly wage-earners who 
can save systematically are those who are in fairly regular employ- 
ment ; not necessarily those with the highest wages, for, paradoxical 
as it may appear, it often happens those with the lower wages save the 
most, they having been more severely schooled in the practice of 
thrift, and thus gained a better knowledge of cutting their coat accord- 
ing to their cloth. As no doubt regular saving is the most effective 
method, and tells far better in the long run, it is desirable for all whe 
wish to help themselves to begin in this way ; and, whatever may be 
their wages, or however small the sums they have at their disposal, 
it is bad policy to think the little they have is not worth taking care 
of, as far too many do, which results in their not saving at all. Not 
that spasmodic saving is to be deprecated, it being far better to take 
one or two shillings to the bank when they can be spared, even if it is 
meant to be withdrawn as soon as the required sum has been saved 
for some avowed object, maybe to buy a new suit, a dress, or mantle, 
or some much coveted article of furniture or furnishing ; this, although 
@ great advance on economic grounds over spending the same amount 
of money with a tallyman for a much inferior article, is really a part 
of the expenses of a household, which, while it may form a part of 
the statistical wealth of the wage-earners, will not add to their bank 
balances or to the capital value of the country. 

But, much as I know it is needed, I am almost ashamed to deal 
in this elementary way with the question of saving, so I will now try 
to come to close quarters with the more definite part of the subject, 
and give a concrete example of what can be done with a workman’s 
earnings under present industrial conditions. By way of illustration, 
I will take the case of a joiner’s labourer with whom I came in contact 
some time since. He was an Irishman, open-handed and free, and 
for his class very intelligent and well-read; a man who could be 
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relied on to keep his end up in whatever work was undertaken, one who 
did not lose time except through stress of weather, which would happen 
on wet days when at work on ‘ unprotected’ buildings. His rate of 
wages was 64d. per hour for fifty hours a week, which amounted to 
27s. 1d. for a full week ; but as this was seldom worked owing to the 
exigencies of the weather, his wages would suffer an average deprecia- 
tion of about 10 per cent. from this cause, this leaving his net earnings 
at 24s. 5d. per week, for the support, housing, and clothing of himself, 
his wife, and two children, who went to school. From this sum he 
handed to his wife 20s. a week for rent and household expenses, 
reserving to himself the balance for tobacco and other small items, 
and as he was not a teetotaler a very occasional glass of the national 
. beverage ; while, as regards his reading, he went to the free library. 
Out of the 4s. 5d. he held in reserve he also bought his own boots and 
clothing, and in addition was the holder of one share in a local Building 
Society, which entailed a payment of 2s. 6d. per week. 
The way in which the house-money was expended may be thus 
tabulated : 


» 


House rent, clear of all rates 

Fire and lighting, gas 6d. . 

Flour, 14 stones; yeast, 3d. 

Butcher’s meat, 4 lb., imported . 

Bacon, 2 lb., imported ‘ ‘ é F R 

Tea, $1b., 5d; butter, 1 lb., ic. ; eggs, four, 3d. . 

Soap, 1 lb., 8d.; sugar, 2 lb.,4d.; lard, 3 lb., 3d. ; 
Cocoa, }1b., 8d.; currants, $lb., 2$d.; lemon peel, 13d. . 
Grocer’s sundries, rice, salt, pepper, mustard, etc. 

Milk, one quart per day at 8d. . : : : We 
Potatoes, other vegetables, and fruit . 


_ 
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The house is what is known in the North as a ‘ scullery house,’ 
containing keeping and coal cellars, living kitchen with oven, where the 
goodwife can bake her own bread and do her own cooking, and scullery, 
on the ground floor, and two bedrooms on the first floor, and for this rent 
an attic. The 2s. 6d. remaining for dress allowance and contingencies 
for wife and children is not an extravagant one, being only 61. 10s. 
for the year ; but evidently it proved ample, as they always turned 
out neat and tidy; while as regards the husband, after providing 
the 2s. 6d. for their share in the Building Society, which must be paid, 
otherwise they were liable to be fined, he had 1s. 11d. left with which 
to face his weekly expenses, or 4/. 19s. 8d. for the year. This sum, 
though not large, was made to suffice without stinginess, as the man 
and his attire always appeared clean and respectable. On the com- 
pletion of the job where we were both engaged, we each went our 
respective ways, and I have not come across or heard of the man 
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since ; but I have no doubt, wherever he is, he is a credit to himself 
and to the class to which he belongs. : 

We have in this instance evidence which will carry conviction to 
most minds that the man in fairly regular work with 25s. a week net 
can save, without cheeseparing, a sum of 6/. 10s. per year, which, 
invested in a Building Society, will amount in thirteen years, including 
principal and interest, to a capital sum of 100/. 

As I have already indicated, it often happens that those who have 
the largest margin for saving save the least, and the next witness to be 
brought into court # as ‘ awful an example ’ of this character as could 
be met with on a long day’s march. He was a member of my own, 
the artisan class, a joiner, and a clever craftsman too, being the 
staircase hand for the firm by whom he was employed, and as this 
is a qualification that is not general, this fact doubtless caused his 
employers to endure his shortcomings in other respects with 
more equanimity than they otherwise would have done. Being a 
superior workman, he was paid a penny per hour more than the 
standard rate, his wages being 10d. per hour for fifty hours, or 2I. 1s. 8d. 
a week, but being a consistent devotee of St. Monday he never worked 
a full week during the many years I knew him. Even so, he would 
have scorned to be thought a drunkard, as he always said ‘ he only 
took a glass or two for the sake of good fellowship’ ; still, he was prone 
to allowing his drinking to interfere sadly too much with his business, 
and took far more than was good for his person or pocket, as he was in- 
variably spent up by Monday or Tuesday morning ; while, as for his 
worldly possessions, the clothes he stood up in more often than not were 
the whole of his wardrobe, and as for his home, even at a most generous 
valuation, it would not have sold for a five-pound note ; and, except 
his tools, these were, of course, his whole worldly holding. And with 
the exception of what was given to his wife for the bare necessaries of 
existence, the rest of his earnings had been spent in baneful luxuries 
which benefited no one except the brewer, the spirit merchant, and 
their very limited number of employees. I am tempted to ask at this 
point : What use is such a family to the community as contributors 
to its well-being, or in the provision of employment for its members ? 
And the answer, I fear, must be they are mere cumberers of the ground 
in this respect. At the same time, I do not think a man need bea 
recluse, or deny himself of any form of rational enjoyment. I am not 
a teetotaler myself, nor at all straitlaced in this matter ; still, even 
now, I believe it is quite possible to be pleasant and sociable with 
our friends, without it being necessary to be ‘ Hail fellow, well met!’ 
to all and sundry, or having to resort to the flowing bowl to cement 
the entente cordiale, with its resulting headache and inability to go to 
work in the morning. Yet this is one of the type of men who, earning 
from 35s. to 50s. a week when they can find time to work, declare they 
cannot save anything, or make any provision for themselves in their 
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declining years! Why, this man, of whom this paragraph is but a 

from his life’s history, I have heard tell, almost boastingly, 
that he had regularly an ‘ ale-shot’ of 5s. for the week to pay off as 
he went home on Saturday, a sum which would, if invested in two 
shares in a Building Society, amount in thirteen years to 200/. for 
principal and interest. And this, taking a man’s working life as 
forty years would mean a sum total of 600/., which could have been 
saved from the wreckage of what has been practically a wasted life, 
the interest of which, invested at 34 per cent. would bring in 211., 
or 8s. a week ; and, this to my mind, would, with independence, be far 
preferable to a 5s. dole from the State at the age of sixty-five,® besides 
leaving the principal at his death for the benefit of his family. 

Another aspect of the question which calls for brief comment is the 
mania for betting, not only on horse racing, but on every conceivable 
matter or sport which can be made to have a winning and a losing 
side. This passion for trying to win money they have not worked for 
has infected all classes of society, from the highest to the lowest, and 
none has¥fallen"more"effectually under its"ban than the working class, 
for when they do win, which is not often, the money that has come 
easily"is made to go easily in drink and questionable pleasures which 
sap their morality and leave them far worse off in the end. And 
I am strongly of opinion we have in the strict limitations of these two 
questions, drink and gambling, the readiest solution of the problem 
we are discussing. For were but a tithe of the 110,000,000/. per year 
which is said to be the workmen’s share in the annual drink bill saved 
and used in the provision of more food, more adequate clothing, and 
better housing, it would at one stroke solve not only the question 
of work and wages for the masses, but also that of their physical 
and moral deterioration. And this reform the working classes can 
accomplish if they will. 

* I have not deemed it necessary to take up space by giving another detailed 
family budget for the artisan class, as the one given—with an addition of from two to 
four shillings a week for providing such dainties, tasty bits, or sweets, as may be pre- 
ferred—will amply set forth the cost of food, etc.,in an artisan’s home with gross 
wages of from thirty-five to fifty shillings a week. 

The average wages of this class, after allowing for all causes of loss, may fairly be 
taken at a deduction of from 10 to 15 per cent.; in my own case the actual average 
for ten years was 10 per cent., but I was lucky in escaping depreciation from any 
cause, in a marked degree, during the whole of the decade. Thus, taking the wages, 
37s. 6d., as our basis, we have an average wage, after taking off 124 per cent., 
of 32s. 10d. a week—that is, an addition of 8s. 5d. over the labourer’s wages 
already given ; this, adding 3s. to the 17s. 6d., the cost of the labourer’s food, &c., 
gives us 20s. 6d. for that of the artisan; and as he would want a rather smarter house 
in a better locality, with bath and separate w.c., he would have to pay 6s. 6d. per 
week for it, or 2s. 3d. over the rent of the labourer’s dwelling. And in this way we 
arrive at the weekly expenditure of an artisan’s family, consisting of himself, his wife, 
and two children of school age: Average wages, 32s. 10d; cost of food, etc., and 
additional honse-rent, 22s. 9d.; leaving a margin for clothing, &c., of 10s. 1d. per 
week, or 26/. 48. 4d. for the year ; a sum which would, after allowing for contingencies, 
in capable hands mean a net saving of 151., after providing for a week’s holiday by 
the sea. 
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Closely allied, though not exactly on all fours with the wastage 
we have been deliberating, is the lamentable want of knowledge 
of domestic economy which prevails in most working-class homes; 
apparently people do not know how to make the most of their money 
when it has been earned. And this, I am well aware, is the reason 
why many of my class cannot save or even make ends meet and tie, 
whose poverty would not from observation be ascribed to either of 
the causes mentioned, but solely to the reckless way in which they lay 
out their earnings. Another great failing with these families is that 
they have fallen into the habit of living a week too fast. Instead of 
the wages of the past week being available for the expenses of the 
coming one, they have already been mortgaged to the shopkeeper, 
and must be used to pay off the old score, with the result that they are 
tied to one man, and not free to make their purchases in the best 
market. Thus, while they are constantly living from hand to mouth, 
and being made to pay dearly for the accommodation, they are 
habitually in debt even when in employment, and soon go back- 
wards when thrown out of work. There is clearly a good opening 
here for a teacher of home economics, as no doubt even the men . 
with the docker’s modest ‘ tanner’ per hour, if fairly well employed, 
can save something by the proper husbanding of their resources. 
Nevertheless, while this feature is far too prevalent, there are notable 
exceptions in our homes where the goodwife could have given even 
Sydney Smith points in his essay in making sixpence do the work and 
assume the importance of a shilling, and who are, like Goldsmith's 
village pastor, ‘ passing rich on forty pounds a year.’ While as regards 
those who are deficient in this quality and willing to be schooled, there 
can be no more useful or easier lesson than taking up a share in & 
Co-operative Society, and without making any further money payment, 
proceeding to eat themselves imperceptibly into a small competence by 
purchasing their household requirements at the stores, and leaving 
the interest and bonus to accumulate and add to their capital as 
savings. This is an easy method of inculcating the value of thrift, 
for as a rule ready money must be paid for all you buy, this fact 
alone rendering it a salutary exercise in the virtue of self-denial ; for, 
as often has been seen, many a home has been crippled by a load of 
debt simply because it is so easy to obtain credit—notably young 
married people through the hire-purchase system. Another conceivable 
benefit which may flow from the connection with co-operation is that 
your dealings with the stores will tend to foster the home trade, and 
consequently enlarge the area of employment, as co-operators are to-day 
not only distributors but also producers in many of the industries. 
The mention of co-operation in the preceding paragraph opens up 
an avenue for employment which is well-nigh illimitable, and which 
would require nothing more than loyal adhesion to its principles to 
assure success, 
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In pursuance of my contention that it is the duty of all workmen 
to provide for themselves in the time of stress and trouble, it is advis- 
able for them to join a Trade Union or a Friendly Society, not neces- 
sarily for aggressive purposes, but as a provision against sickness, 
disablement, lack of work, old-age pension, and for other benefits ; while 
for those who are both able and willing to save, the Building Societies, 
as I have already pointed out, afford an admirable means for providing 
against a rainy day, as the investment, which may be made as little 
as sixpence a week, need not be expended on property but can be 
retained simply as savings, while the interest is better than that of the 
Savings Banks, the capital in well-managed societies is quite as safe, 
and can be withdrawn at short notice when required. 

To summarise my conclusions. With reference to the shortage of 
employment, it is more than probable that for years, owing to im- 
provements that have been and will continue to be made in the 
methods of production, there will be an amount of surplus labour for 
which work cannot be found under existing conditions. The remedy 
nearest at hand for this state of affairs is to go back to the land ; but 
as this cannot be made to pay under existing conditions, it seems 
almost futile to look for help in that quarter. The most hopeful 
prospect appears to be the acquisition of small holdings by those who 
are already on the land, thus stemming the tide of migration to the 
towns. And also, to my mind, it is equally futile to expect the 
State or the Municipalities to provide for this deficiency of 
employment, as unless the work to be done is carried out on 
strictly business lines, with an eye to its being made to pay, it 
can only be regarded as a specious form of outdoor relief, which all 
self-reliant workmen should be slow to engage in. In my opinion 
the only remedies which will prove satisfactory all round are such as 
will enable the toiling masses to help themselves. I have already 
pointed out how this can be done by effecting some drastic economies 
in their daily expenditure which will leave them better men and 
women in the making. A further decided advantage would be achieved 
by engaging whole-heartedly in business on their own account under 
the auspices of the Co-operative Societies. It is difficult to see any 
valid reason why these societies with their big capitals, largely owned 
by the workers themselves, cannot step into the breach and provide 
work at least for their own members as a beginning. Wherever this 
is not practicable there appears to be some shortcoming in the manage: 
ment, as undoubtedly we have in this method of production the truest 
ideal form of the union of capital and labour, each working together 
for a common interest, without fear of labour being sweated from 
the greed of the employer, or capital treated unjustly through the 
indolence of the workman. 

I adjure my fellow-workers to accept the advice here given in the 
spirit in which it is offered, as I am convinced we have as a body 
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the power, if we have the will, to save and improve our position, not 
by any skimping in either food, raiment, or housing, but by being, 
as we are enjoined to be, temperate in all things. In conclusion, I 
ask my workmen compatriots to make this effort for the good 
of the land we love so well—not from purely selfish motives, but 
in the spirit of the well-known lines of Burns : 


Not for the sake of getting gear, nor for a train attendant, 
But for the glorious privilege of being independent. 


James G. HutTcuinson. 





THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 


Ir is reported of Artemus Ward that he announced his intention of 
bringing up his son as a trustee. If the matter merited research 
it would, no doubt, be found that at the time the humorist hazarded 
this solution of the filial problem, breach of trust had become so 
unduly immune from retribution as to suggest a lucrative profession. 
It will, perhaps, always be, as Lord Justice Selwyn said, ‘the main 
duty,’ or as Lord Justice Lindley, in our own day, prefers to put it, 
‘the great use of a trustee to commit judicious breaches of trust’ ; 
but it certainly should no longer be possible for a trustee ‘ to live for 
a quarter of a century in the lap of luxury on misappropriated trust- 
funds.’ It is, unhappily, not too much to say that there is no diminu- 
tion in the ‘large sums of money’ which the Committee on Trusts 
Administration of 1895 reported as ‘ annually misappropriated by 
private trustees.’ One recent writer would appear to estimate these 
losses at some 2,000,000/. in six years, and the human misery that 
this sum represents is far greater than at first appears. In commer- 
cial failures what is lost is mainly the profit anticipated by persons 
who have other means of livelihood : in the case of fraudulent trustees, 
on the other hand, what is lost is lost by dependents who lose their 
very means of subsistence, and that by the entirely inexcusable 
action of those to whom they are naturally entitled to look for pro- 
tection. The mischief which arises may be incalculable: careers 
abandoned or diverted into unsuitable channels; the fortunes of a 
master-builder dispersed in a day; and that invaluable quality, 
ability, may find itself limited in opportunity, being, as the young 
Napoleon said with so much bitterness, ‘hampered by the fetters 
which want throws upon ambition.’ 

It is not surprising, then, that the very proper resentment pro- 
voked by these continued losses should have stirred men to make 
changes and to devise some system providing the necessary security ; 
and, concurrently with such attempted amelioration, it has been 
found increasingly difficult to induce private persons to undertake 
the thankless office of executor and trustee. The law as to trusts 
has not become less intricate, and, while the law has been relaxed 
in the direction of honest breaches of trust, a higher standard of 
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rectitude than formerly is exacted from all acting in fiduciary capa. 
cities. It might now almost be said that few have the ability, and 
none the time, to sustain the burden of these offices. The remedy 
has, however, been slow in coming to our shores. As early as 1872 
a public trustee was-provided in New Zealand ; and companies began 
to act as trustees and executors in Australia as far back as 1879, 
From 1886 onward, various companies in this country have held 
themselves out to act as executors and trustees; but so far as any 
evidence is available, such business would appear to be a very small 
part of the general business transacted, and there is no company, at 
present, in England, relying solely for success upon the profits to be 
derived from the performance of these duties. It may be that the 
better opinion in America is shared by persons of fortune in this 
country, viz. that the assumption of vast risks and commercial 
adventures is incompatible with the absolute security which is essen- 
tial to the transaction of legitimate private trust business. No move, 
however, was made in this country to establish a public trustee until 
1886, when the first Bill (No. 121 of 1887) was introduced by Sir Howard 
Vincent and others. The object of this Bill was ‘to meet the diffi. 
culty which both public bodies and private individuals frequently 
experience in finding suitable trustees,’ and to enable the State ‘ under 
certain reservations to guarantee the fulfilment of all trusts placed 
in the Public Trust Office.’ The Bill failed to secure a second reading, 
and varying misfortune likewise awaited subsequent attempts in the 
same direction. It is mainly due, however, to the pertinacity and 
ability of Sir Howard Vincent, whose name appears on no fewer than 
twelve of the Bills brought in, that the project was never finally 
dropped, until it was taken up and passed into law, by the present 
Government, in December 1906. 

During the long period in which the project has been under dis- 
cussion in this country much criticism, generally of an adverse charac- 
ter, has been aroused. But it is idle to deny that some practical 
remedy for the proved difficulties and dangers inherent in the private 
administration of trusts was imperative ; and it was not forthcoming. 
The utmost that was said was that the losses were slight compared 
with losses in other trades or professions ; but this comparison was no 
consolation to a ruined beneficiary. He would reflect that, inasmuch 
as a fraudulent breach of trust at one moment or other of its com- 
mission passed across a zone of conscious integrity, it should be pre- 
ventable if an escape from temptation could be provided. The 
benevolent settlor, or anxious beneficiary, would know, probably, that 
in Scotland there was the system of judicial factors ; in Australasia 
no fewer than fourtéen companies ready to act as the permanent 
and honest executor and trustee, and earning dividends of from 
4 to 10 per cent. in carrying out these functions; in New Zealand 
two companies similarly working, together with a public trustee, who 
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is a Government official with a State guarantee behind him. In 
South Africa, some two or three companies are to be found ; while in 
America some 1400 companies call themselves trust companies, 
generally with reference to their duties as trustees and executors. 
No soulless company can perhaps take the place of the skilled and 
sympathetic personal trustee ; but how rarely, if indeed at all, can this 
ideal creature be found. He eludes our acquaintance, and lives 
‘ sole-sitting by the shores of old romance,’ or is still ‘ to arrive’ in 
later Socialistic days. 

It is this elusiveness of the ideal private trustee which is doubtless 
responsible for the fact that eight-tenths of the large estates in the 
kingdom are in the hands of solicitor-trustees. Any solicitor of 
standing will say that he has not the least wish to act as executor or 
trustee. He does not consider the execution of such offices to be 
strictly, or desirably, within the proper functions of a solicitor ; and 
doubtless this is the sound view of the best men, as it was the common 
practice in earlier days. But the difficulty of finding private persons 
to act in these offices is so great as to render this counsel of perfection 
difficult of adoption. To that extent, then, the advent of the public 
trustee as a permanent executor and trustee, always accessible and 
available, should be cordially welcomed by the legal profession. Indeed 
it was by the solicitors themselves that the first corporate trustee in 
this country was founded. Nevertheless, a writer in the leading 
American magazine devoted to trustee-company interests, has recently 
criticised the limited success of corporate trustees in England, attri- 
buting it to their reliance upon the legal profession. Speaking of the 
early companies, he writes : ‘ The whole scheme, however, was vitiated 
by one small detail, the family-solicitor. In order to have a chance 
of success the corporations ought to have made war on the family- 
solicitor from the outset ; instead of which they tried to conciliate 
him,’ by employing him. This opinion, however, is entirely unsound, 
certainly in so far as England is concerned, where the fears expressed 
at the alleged ‘ elimination of the lawyer’ are groundless, as they are 
also in America. In America the numerous trustee companies rely 
for the best of their business upon prominent law firms ; and in Eng- 
land the greatest measure of success of the public trustee must be 
in those cases in which he can render the legal profession a real service 
by his unimpeachable security, his perpetuity, and his economy. 
Few wills, if any, of rich men are made in this country without the 
intervention of the family-solicitor ; and the home-made settlement 
is unknown. It is, therefore, not only most unjust to a distinguished 
profession, but also absurd, to say that the co-operation of the 
legal profession is immaterial. There is little doubt, however, that this 
co-operation will be in the main established, and, when it is realised 
that the office of the public trustee is co-operative and not competitive, 
resort to him will become the common practice. 
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But there is also the spontaneous demand for the public trustee _ 


that may be found to exist on the part of the public, which will facili. 
tate this co-operation, and secure the conversion of solicitors to the 
conclusion that, so far from diminishing their practice, the business. 
like conditions exacted from testators by a public department are 
destined to increase it. In consonance with this attitude on the 
part of the new department, it appears that there is to be no official 
solicitor to the public trustee, and the lay-testator, who, if left to 
himself, might make a home-made will, may expect to be encouraged 
to observe true economy by having his dispositions put into proper 
shape by some legal adviser of his own choosing. The leading solicitors 
in America will concede to any inquirer that the idea that the corporate 
trustee takes away a part of the legitimate business of the legal pro- 
fession is hardly entitled to serious consideration. As new and 
improved methods and machinery in the manufacturing and mechanical 
world have been found to increase both business and the demand for 
labour, so the methodical and accurate transaction of business by a 
pablic trustee will be for the benefit of the legal profession. The 
highest degree of efficiency in the management and settlement of an 
estate is secured through the association of a public trustee with 
some good solicitor. The one offers the commonsense advantages 
of security, perpetuity, and economy; attention to all details, 
methodical keeping of accounts, and sound knowledge of investments ; 
and the other rendering such skilled legal opinion as may be 
required. 

Having thus, as we hope, indicated how largely the creation of the 
office of public trustee will place the administration of trusts in this 
country in a healthy condition of security, it remains to explain 
what the public trustee is authorised to do, and to consider how he 
is likely to do it. As to security, the public trustee has the Con- 
solidated Fund behind him, thus providing the trust estate with the 
best security that can be given for its proper administration. By the 
statute the public trustee has exactly the same powers as a private 
executor and trustee, plus certain exclusive advantages which the 
necessity of passing a special statute to erect his office enabled him 
to acquire. Being a creature of statute, and his office therein defined, 
it comes about that he may be appointed under a will in the simplest 
way possible, ¢.g. ‘I appoint the public trustee, executor and trustee 
of this my will’ ; and in the case of a settlement he can be appointed 
trustee with even less form than an individual with similar powers. 
For, although of course he must be in terms duly appointed, no ela- 
borate precedents of appointment and remuneration are required, 
such as would be necessary for a paid individual, the statute by its 
direct provisions filling in the otherwise necessary details. His appoint- 
ment may be sole or joint, original, new, or additional, with this great 
advantage, that where he is appointed trustee to an existing trust, 
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all the other trustees may retire if they wish to do so. He takes out 
probate in his own name, and does not have to work through the medium 
of a syndic with all the attendant legal obscurities and limitations 
as to delegation. He is also enabled, where there is no executor under 
the will, or no will at all, to take out letters of administration, 
equally with the widower, widow, or next of kin, although he is 
not to be preferred to these persons. This letting-in of a stranger to 
administer the estate of an intestate is a new departure in our law, 
and must prove most valuable on the many occasions when those who 
are ordinarily entitled desire to be relieved of the task for which 
they feel themselves unfitted. Another valuable power of the public 
trustee is his authority to accept a transfer of any executorship or 
administration, notwithstanding that the executor or administrator 
may have already acted in the matter. Another variety of trusteeship 
has now received statutory recognition in that the public trustee 
is enabled to‘act as custodian-trustee. A trustee to take care of the 
capital and the due yield of income of a trust is not new to our law ; 
but his creation required special, careful, and elaborate definition 
whenever one. was so appointed. Now, by the setting up of these 
necessary provisions in permanent form in the statute, further ela- 
borate forms of appointment in the deed itself are avoided. The 
adoption of these provisions, as to permitting the public trustee to act 
as caretaker of the capital and income of the trust only, will be watched 
with interest. In conception it provides for the security of the trust 
funds in the hands of one trustee, while associated with him are to 
be personal trustees, in whose hands all powers and discretions of a 
personal nature are to be vested, these latter persons being called 
‘managing trustees.’ By a somewhat remarkable provision in the 
statute the public trustee may be imported into a trust as custodian- 
trustee, although there is no vacancy amongst the trustees, and 
none are desirous of retiring. This system may become a prominent 
feature of the Public Trustee Office; on the other hand, it may 
prove to be the transitional bridge springing from the system of private 
trusteeships to that of corporation trusteeships in which the personal 
trustee is almost unknown. In regard to the audit and investigation 
of trust accounts, the public trustee is armed with a great power. Any 
trustee or beneficiary, concerned as to the due and honest adminis- 
tration of an estate under a will or settlement, has merely to give 
notice to the public trustee that he wants an audit and investigation 
of the trust. Having put himself in order by this application, the 
applicant, if a beneficiary, likewise gives notice to every trustee, and 
if a trustee, then to his co-trustees, as the case may be, of his appli- 
cation to the public trustee, and endeavours to agree with them upon 
a person to undertake the audit. If the investigation and audit shall 
not be commenced within three months, then the public trustee may 
make the audit himself, or appoint some person to do so for him 
Vor. LXITI—No. 372 x 
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The Act further gives the public trustee considerable discretion as to _ 


apportioning the costs of the audit, presumably according to the 
conduct of the parties, although in a normal case the costs would 
generally come out of the estate. 

Of great importance, but less general interest, are the powers of 
the public trustee in the administration of small estates, and in par. 
ticular of estates of a gross capital value below 1,000/., where those 
interested are persons of small means. In order to make the procedure 
simple and ‘inexpensive, the statute gives the public trustee certain 
of the powers of the Chancery Division of the High Court, and 
in addition direct access to the judge, and other administrative 
advantages. In a proper case, by means of a signed and sealed 
declaration in which he undertakes to administer the estate, the 
public trustee can transfer it to himself, a power so original 
and so useful as to suggest that it may provoke much discussion 
hereafter. ° 

It only remains to consider how the public trustee is likely to put 
his great powers into operation. Will he succeed or will he fail? 
There are not wanting those who already predict his failure, much as 
the life assurance schemes of Government have failed. But another 
great Government department, the Post Office Savings Bank, has not 
been a failure,—because it was wanted ; and, similarly, as the early 
part of this article went to show, the public trustee has been rendered 
inevitable. But prophecy as to failure is, in this not less than in other 
cases, unsafe ‘ unless you know’ ; and, if rumour be accurate, as there 
is ground for thinking she is, the public trustee is already a success, 
Some outcry has been raised at the progress of officialism and its 
burdens, one estimate placing the annual cost of the public trustee 
at no less than 1,000,000. It may be that the mind which evolved this 
estimate was the same as that which devised the adverse memorandum 
of 1892, wherein ‘ in the opinion of the most competent judges nothing 
but failure is anticipated from the appointment of a public trustee’; 
which opinion was the subject of some good-humoured banter by the 
Commission of 1895. In any event it is to be regretted that, if there 
was a case against the public trustee on the ground of anticipated 
expense, it was not stated with more sense of responsibility. It is 
eafer to say, on the other hand, that, if the expenses of the department 
should ever come to 1,000,000/. per annum, it would be because it was 
earning more than that in fees, owing to the vast extent of its business. 
However, putting aside the bogey of the cost of officialism, the 
defects of its impersonal character must be fairly met. Happily 
this very defect has nowhere been more clearly foreseen than in 
the Report of the Committee on Trusts Administration of 1895, pre- 
sided over by the present Lord Chancellor, upon whom, by happy 
chance, the duty of selecting the first public trustee has devolved. 
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That Report said, 
it is indispensable to the success of any system that it should be inexpensive ; 
that those who administer it should be easily and promptly accessible, and 
personally ready to take the same steps as a sensible private trustee now takes, 
to acquaint himself with all that belongs to the trusts committed to him. 
Whether the system is to be worked by an official Department or by a Court 
of Justice, or by co-operation between the two, the individual who on any 
particular occasion manages the trust must not be separated, either by official 
red-tape or by judicial etiquette, from those with whose interests he has to deal. 
It must be made clear that he is not a person to be approached by formal pro- 
ceedings either of an official or of a legal character, requiring to be satisfied of 
the most trifling fact by prolix and expensive proof; but a man empowered to 
use his own judgment, to make any necessary inquiries for himself, and to take 
the initiative in the interests of the trust, either of his own motion or at the 
request, however informal, of anyone concerned. If such administrators be 
made available to anyone who desires their services, the system would be of 
the highest utility. 

With regard to expense, it may be said that the fees fixed are 
conceived upon a very moderate scale. Taking an estate valued at 
10,000/., the lowest known fee for administering the same is 10s. 
per cent., or a cost of 50/., which is alleged to be by itself unre- 
munerative. The public trustee, with the absolute security of the 
State guarantee, and debarred from all indirect profit, charges only 
12s. per cent., or in all 607. In Australia, a trustee company would 
charge 200/., and in America 500/., and in some cases 1,000/. for the 
same services. 

With regard to charges upon income, the public trustee charges 
2 per cent. on all income up to 500/. a year, 1 per cent. upon any 
income in excess of this sum, and 1 per cent. all round where the 
income is paid directly to the person entitled. These fees include the 
maintenance of the trust in a proper state of investment, the due 
collection and distribution of income, keeping and rendering accounts, 
attention to all matters arising in the life of the trust, correspondence 
and interviews, and for this catalogue of services would seem extremely 
moderate. Moreover, by the appointment of the public trustee the 
expense attendant upon the appointment of new trustees is for ever 
avoided. So that the first essential, that the department should be 
inexpensive, seems to be secured. It remains, then, only to consider 
the personal element. As has been said, the skilled private trustee 
is practically unknown. The skilled public trustee, being invested 
with every legal superiority, must further endeavour at least to equal, 
if not to surpass, his honorary competitor in human sympathies. 
He need not follow the example of his colleagues on the Pacific Coast 
and send to the beneficiaries Christmas and birthday presents, since 
children, in England, are not, at present at any rate, accustomed to 
regard their trustees as givers of good things ; nor need the department 
provide those adroit enticements by which the American manager of a 
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trust company beguiles his clients into business relations. Butin the - 


words of that fine passage in the most eloquent of recent rectorial 
addresses, the public trustee will doubtless prefer to base his long 
and beneficent career upon the conviction ‘that the life of the 
State, in its controlling power for good, is as real and great as that of 
the individual.’ 


E. K. Aten. 





THE DRAMA OF TO-DAY AND THE 
PUBLICS ATTITUDE THERETO 


Tue marked public interest taken in all matters pertaining to the 
stage is my excuse for taking up my pen to break through a rule which 
has been a very firm one with me all my professional life. 

Let me explain that I served my apprenticeship as an actor before 
the days of modern advertisement, and drew my inspirations from 
men and women—and one great artist in particular—who taught me 
that the actor’s duty was behind the proscenium and his best and 
most telling pronouncements were those made when the curtain was 
up. In that faith I have lived and worked earnestly and sincerely ; 
and if I turn aside from that course now, it is because so many (as I 
think) false conditions have crept in between the actor and his public, 
and so many opinions are expressed, almost daily, which bear the 
marks of ignorance or inexperience, and, perhaps, some views of one 
who stands midway between what are known as the old and new 
schools, and who has played with and alongside practically every 
artist of eminence, male and female, of this and the last generation 
may be deemed worthy of consideration by those who have the real 
welfare of the drama at heart. 

For or against the apparently ever-popular musical comedy or 
modern comedy I have nothing to say. The public are entitled to 
what they choose to pay for, within limits of good taste and decorum, 
but I think it cannot be denied that they have become very decidedly 
apathetic towards the Shakespearean and poetic or serious drama. 
And that is the point I desire to deal with and endeavour to explain. 
In doing so I propose to write only of what has come under my own 
notice, and what is within the range of my own professional career. 
Why is the taste for the higher and nobler forms of the drama at such 
alow ebb? Why is it a common expression among old playgoers 
that ‘ acting is not what it used to be’? Are they right or wrong ? 
I contend they are distinctly right. And I propose to give three 
cogent reasons for my contention. I am gravely afraid the fault is 
not all with the public, but, to a great extent, with the actor himself. 
In the strenuous fight for success on the stage errors have grown from 
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lack of consideration—from lack of time or inclination to stop and 
think—and one must mentally revert to some little time ago to point 
them out. 

First, the modern actor’s life is, I believe, all wrong. The number- 
less social amenities which have become part of it are impossible in a 
life demanding endless study and application if great things are to be 
achieved ; and a paying public assembled in a theatre has a right to 
expect an artist’s best mentality and effort, not, as is often the case, 
the jaded, tired performance of one whose time and thoughts have 
been used up in other directions. The actor’s art is surely a very 
exacting one, and the theatre (to him) is not a playground or a pastime. 

Then, again, my observation teaches me that the public themselves 
are disposed to think far more of the performance of one whom they 
do not know than of one whom they meet constantly and whose name 
is under their eye at every turn. This may, at first sight, appear 
paradoxical, but I have no doubt of the fact, and I am quite sure that 
the line of demarkation between the actor and his audience, marked 
by the proscenium, thirty years ago was an essential, or at all events 
a very valuable asset, in his hold on the public’s appreciation. 

Some years ago there was an actor at the Olympic Theatre who 
thrilled his audiences in part after part for years. What did it matter 
to them if his private character or habits were not quite exemplary ? 
They worshipped him for his acting and applauded him to the echo. 
To-day his faults would be trumpeted to the ends of the earth, and his 
habits would be a veritable gold-mine for the modern paragraphist. 
In recent years I have rehearsed in a theatre all day—and some- 
times nearly all night—where the manager and leading actor would 
be called away from rehearsal almost every hour to attend to social 
matters, or meet private friends, and a first night would come round 
and find the manager and company worn out and jaded to a degree 
unbelievable except by those who have experienced it. Does anyone 
suppose that best work can be done under these conditions? Surely 
it is quite impossible. I do not blame the actor entirely for the 
altered state of things. Personal journalism has had some hand in it, 
But the change is not for the better, either for the actor or the public, 
of that I am convinced. 

My next reason calls forth perhaps the strongest impression evolved 
out of my experience, and it is the marked difference in the method 
of attacking the heroic drama between the actors of the past and 
present generation. Great heroic or romantic parts, or broad cha- 
racters of the poetic and classic drama, were written for great heroic 
and romantic or broad acting, and no amount of the detail of modernity 
will compensate for the absence of these qualities. It. is all very well 
for critics (professional or otherwise) to write of natural acting, but, 
in great parts, ought not the word used, as well as the ambition of the 
actor, to be ‘ideal’? Natural in ideality, if you will ; but no modern 
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natural model or standard can be found for such parts as I am writing 
of. Now the actor of the last generation did strive to fill out the ideal 
of the author. He did not always succeed, maybe. There were good 
and bad actors then, as now. But he strove for the ideal! The actor 
of to-day is only too prone to drag the ideal down to the level of his 
own modern personality, and then search for hidden meanings, un- 
dreamt of by the author, and isolated lines to account for effects which, 
in some cases, amount to vandalism. Thus we are liable to get a 
whole round of Shakespearean parts, running nearly the entire gamut 
of human emotions, filtered through the same individuality with a 
slight change of ‘ make-up,’ which is often the only difference observ- 
able. 

The cant phrase that ‘an audience only wants to be amused’ is 
a libel on the great heart of the public. A very large section of paying 
theatrical audiences wants, and always has wanted, to be moved— 
to be lifted, temporarily, out of the atmosphere of everyday humdrum 
surroundings. Failing this, they will often take and pay for what is 
simply amusing, but few artists or plays have been known to stir 
their emotions and make their hearts beat faster in vain. Few of them 
assembled in a theatre are analytically critical. Perhaps it is well 
they are not. They see a gorgeous production ; a superb pageant, 
with acting, alas! not on a par with the spectacle ; their pulses are not 
quickened, their emotions are not stirred, and they pass a dull evening. 
Result : they say ‘it must be a bad play.’ And they are saying this 
around us every day about several fine plays. Thus it is quite possible 
for a theatre to receive any amount of inexperienced adulation as the 
home of the Shakespearean drama, whereas it is in fact the mausoleum 
of the Shakespearean drama, where, to slightly alter the ‘immortal 
one’s’ own line, ‘ the carcases of many a fine play lie buried,’ only to 
rise again into paying popularity when a generation of playgoers have 
forgotten their performance or a new generation has grown up. 

The third reason which makes me disposed to agree with the old 
playgoer is one of scarcely less importance, as I think. It is the 
positively absurd ignoring of tradition in the performance of the 
great playwrights’ works. If one had a son who showed talent and a 
desire to become a painter, and one wished to further his ambition, 
one would, presumably, have him taught drawing correctly. Then, 
if means were available, one would send him abroad to do a round of 
the great picture galleries to study the old masters, as well as those of 
modern days, for colouring &c., &c., hoping that he would in time 
succeed in welding some of their fine effects to his own innate ability, 
and so become a great artist himself. And yet, the moment you 
suggest a similar line of action in our more difficult art—more difficult 
because our effects are transient and beyond recall, and therefore 
should be more carefully studied before they are put before the public 
—you are to-day almost invariably met with the expression, ‘ Oh, 
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that is traditional’ or ‘ that is conventional.’ What arrant egoism | 


Did the great ones who went before us know nothing? Had they no 


brains? Is it ‘infra dig.’ for an actor of to-day to consider the result 
of their mentality and practice? Why, the Shakespearean and 
poetic drama teems with effects produced by the Kembles, the Keans, 
the Siddons, the Ristoris of the past—effects which have thrilled our 
fathers and mothers and even our elder brothers and sisters, and, 
if you withdraw from an audience what has moved them to deep 
emotion or ‘excited them to boundless laughter—and in either case 
compelled their admiration—and do nothing in tts place, it is no wonder 
that playgoers with memories say ‘ Acting is not iwhat it used to be.’ 

At the Théatre Frangais all these effects are duly tabulated and 
reproduced when the old plays are performed, and although I should 
not counsel going to the rigid lengths they do, I most emphatically 
say, consider—in the interests of your audiences, consider—these 


effects ! 
The Drama’s laws the Drama’s patrons give, 


For they who live to please, must please to live ; 

and as a faithful servant of the public, in whom I recognise my only 
judge and master—and to whom I have never wavered in my allegiance, 
I would be steeped in tradition to the lips, and clothed in convention 
from head to foot, rather than give the anemic, invertebrate perfor- 
mances I see from time to time, or become a pall-bearer at the obse- 
quies of a masterpiece of the greatest dramatist of all time and every 
country—the English actor’s glory and proudest heritage ! 

Will anyone have the effrontery to say that the last decade has 
shown us any performances to excite our admiration such, for instance, 
as Adelaide Neilson’s Juliet, Ristori’s Queen Elizabeth and Marie 
Stuart ; Phelps’ Malvolio, Bottom the Weaver, Richelieu, Falstaff and 
Sir Pertinax Macsycophant ; Booth’s Bertuccio ; Salvini’s Othello; 
Dion Boucicault’s admirable Irish characters, or Lady Bancroft’s 
Polly Eccles, &c. &c.? Where, among the young actresses of to-day 
can be found the Madge Robertsons and the Bernhardts? And, if 
natural acting be the watchword, where is the rising light comedian 
with a semblance of the art or a tithe of the naturalness of the incom- 
parable Charles Mathews? With nearly all of these I have played 
again and again, in a leading capacity, so I write with some positive 
knowledge on this point. They belonged to a period in the drama’s 
history—and were trained in an atmosphere—-when the ideal of the 
author was the coveted goal and tradition a familiar and much fre- 
quented road thereto. 

Finally, does anyone with a memory really believe that some of 
the Shakespearean performances seen in London in recent years 
would have been tolerated twenty-five or thirty years ago, either in 
London or any of the big provincial theatres where good stock com- 
panies were to be found ?, 
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The several foregoing questions are addressed respectfully and 
with some confidence to the playgoers whose experiences cover a 
similar period tomy own. I askthem,amIrightorwrong? My ideas 
may not appeal to those who know only one phase of the question 
(i.e. the purely modern). I hold no brief for either school! I have 
no ‘axe to grind’! I merely state facts as I see them. 

Stage managers, too, win their spurs very easily to-day, and 
reputations in this direction are cheaply earned. Men with the 
most limited knowledge and little ideas are called ‘ great’ and lauded 
to the skies. Where would they be beside such past-masters of 
stage craft as Charles Calvert (with his glorious Manchester revivals, 
glorious in acting, as well as production), Dion Boucicault, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chute (of Bristol), and Mrs. R. H. Wyndham of Edinburgh ? 
Great artists these! who knew and could, and did, teach earnest 
students all things great and small of our difficult art. \ 

I now come to the last point I desire to touch upon in these notes, 
which is perhaps of more general interest. I allude to the present 
free list of London theatres. It is almost unbelievable (except to 
those whose business it is) the number and class of people who expect. 
to go to the theatre without payment. I submit two facts within my 
own recent experience which serve to prove the truth of what I write. 
Only a few months ago I was talking to the manager of a West End 
theatre, just by his box-office, when a perfectly splendid carriage 
drove up—pair of horses, coachman and footman, and all the ap- 
parent trappings of wealth. Out stepped an elderly lady and gentle- 
man and two younger ladies. The gentleman walked up to the box- 
office, tendered his card, and asked for free seats. The box-office 
keeper referred to my friend, the manager, with the result that they 
were passed in. When that had taken place I ventured to ask who 
they were, and was told they were friends of a gentleman who was 
one of the Syndicate that had once ‘ backed’ the theatre! The other 
fact is also instructive in this direction. A luncheon party of four, 
at which my three companions were all theatre managers. The con- 
versation turned on the merits and value of various London acting or 
business managers, and it was conceded by all three of my friends 
that one particular gentleman was, easily, the most useful and de- 
sirable. And why, forsooth? Because he had the best free list in 
London and could fill a theatre with a well-dressed non-paying audience 
more quickly and better than any of his rivals! It is very far from 
my intention to suggest to any manager how to conduct his business. 
My inclination is, at all times, to mind my own, but obviously actors 
and actresses can only live, eventually, by money paid for admission 
to the theatre, and it is a well-authenticated fact that people who have 
once received ‘ orders’ rarely pay again! They wait for a repetition 
of the favour! Another incontrovertible fact is that a non-paying 
audience is the most apathetic that the actor ever plays to, and in 
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view of these conditions I submit to the managers and an ever-generovs 

public that a re-consideration of this whole matter would be to the’ 
monetary advantage of our painfully overstocked calling, and add 

dignity to those who are amused by our exercise of it. 

Of course, when an actor, to quote the late Maurice Barrymore, 
“believes in God and the centre of the stage,’ and is in a position to 
dictate, he does not like to play to empty benches, and the tempta- 
tion is very great to secure a ‘ good house,’ even though it be, as another 
facetious American actor said, ‘cut up for snow in the morning,’ 
But the present system is rapidly reducing London to a ‘ city of dead. 
heads ’ and is ‘ most tolerable and not to be endured.’ 

As a sign of the times it may be noted that only this last summer 
one of the most successful of the younger provincial stars brought his 
company into London for four weeks, changed his bill every week, 
got all the cachet of a London season and a whole mass of press con- 
sideration, and cleared out in a blaze of success. Why? ‘Oh, wise 
young judge!’ His takings would aggregate, in the four weeks, 
almost as much as if he had played twice as long, and the ‘ noble 
army of dead-heads’ had no time to ‘ marshal their forces’ to his 
discomfiture. Thus he successfully treated London on the same 
business basis as he would Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, or Dublin! 

Here ends my homily! It is written in all sincerity, with a view 
to bringing before the notice of those interested—among the public 
as well as the profession—certain matters worthy (as I hope and 
believe) of their consideration. If I dare flatter myself it is not in 
vain, I shall have much additional reason to be 

Their faithful servant, 
J. H. Barngs. 





A VINDICATION OF MODERNISM 


So-caLLED ‘ Modernism’ has a twofold aspect, destructive and con- 
structive. In Canon Moyes’ article the first of these aspects is 
emphasised to the exclusion of the other. Yet its final aim is rather 
to build up than to destroy, and to destroy only in the sense of pointing 
out the weakness of the foundations in order that the basis of the 
structure of faith may be made more secure. 

It is, in fact, an attempt to reconcile the Catholic faith with cciticiam 
and the scientific method. 

One of the first principles of criticism, historical and textual, is 
that all theological prepossessions must be set aside if such criticism 
is to have any objective value. In this field both agnostic and be- 
liever must stand on exactly the same footing; must aim at regarding 
facts, texts, and even ideas in the same dry scientific light. From this 
point of view the Man Christ Jesus must be treated as an historical 
phenomenon, and, as such, be subjected to the ordinary psychological 
and historical criteria. Hence the distinction becomes inevitable 
between Jesus as an historical personage and the conceptions of His 
inner life and relations to Deity which supervened ; the difference 
between the Man in His human aspect only and what was thought and 
taught about Him by His immediate or remoter disciples. To make 
this distinction is not to deny the divinity of Christ, but to do a work 
which is really necessary for the spheres both of science and religion ; 
to separate them as far as possible, so that the implications of the one 
may not, as hitherto, interfere with those of the other. 

It is not to deny the truth, the value, the meaning, of the Nicene 
Creed, but to insist that the life of Christ, as recorded in the Gospels, 
can be viewed through the medium of the homo-ousion, not for critical, 
but only for devotional and moral purposes, and that Christological 
dogma, generally, represents the eternal, the ideal Christ, the Christ of 
faith. 

These two spheres must steadily be kept apart in the mind of the 
believing critic. In reading the New Testament, not for devotional 
purposes, but for that of determining the exact meaning and men- 
tality of the writers, the connexion of their ideas with their historical 
environment, the probable authors and dates of the writings attributed 
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to them, their agreement, or otherwise, amongst each other, the ad- 
ditions, alterations, and interpolations which from time to time have © 
crept into the MSS., in short, in the whole field of critical work, the 
question of inspiration must be left out of account. 

For it is both certain & priori, and evident from the past record of 
Biblical commentators, that those, who suffer a theological prepossession 
of this nature to intervene, will pass lightly over glaring differences; 
will see harmonies where none exist both in the facts narrated and 
in the ideas propounded by the various writers; will seek to prove 
that a gospel or an epistle was written by an apostle, instead of 
considering the matter on its merits ; will regard the defective argu- 
ments of inspired writers as valid; will exaggerate the differences 
between their ideas and the same ideas.as found in secular writers, 
and read back into texts a meaning which is a later development of 
the Christian consciousness. Such are some of the pitfalls into which 
theological prepossessions lead criticism, and in which they stifle it. 
Under such conditions neither historical nor textual criticism is 
possible. 

But the crucial and cardinal example of this fallacious method is 
seen when the idea of Christ’s divinity is allowed to dominate Biblical 
criticism. Apart from this, the point of view from which the synoptics, 
and even the Fourth Gospel, are regarded, would be entirely different. 
Especially the idea of proving the truth of that divinity by miracles 
or prophecy would be absent. For it would then be clear that, from 
the historical standpoint, so far from miracles being able to prove 
anything to those who are living hundreds of years after they are 
alleged to have happened, it is they that stand in need of proof, and 
that, as regards prophecies, it is at least as probable that the events 
were adapted to them by the writers, through the unrecognised in- 
fluence of those everits upon their minds, as that they should actually 
have prefigured the events. 

It is a common error of the medievalist impugners of the critical 
attitude to impute to it a dogmatism equal to their own, whereas it 
claims no more than that all such questions should be treated from 
a perfectly free and unbiassed standpoint. 

It is of course impossible to exclude altogether the a priori element 
from criticism, without falling into mere empiricism ; but it is quite 
possible to do so, in the case of the definite body of theological dogmas, 
when dealing with the Scriptures, and also to treat of the growth and 
development of these dogmas from the purely phenomenal and ob- 
jective standpoint. 

But the a@ prior: element in criticism is of a very different nature 
from that employed by the theologians who use dogma as an organon 
by which to determine truths of a totally different character, and on 
quite a different plane from that of theology. Therefore the charge of 4 

priorism which some theologians have had the temerity to launch against 
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critics, is one that only returns upon themselves with double force. 
The @ priori element in criticism is perfectly homogeneous with its 
subject-matter, and consists partly of such fundamental assumptions 
as are necessary to consistent thought and scientific method, partly 
of working hypotheses or theories which are openly acknowledged to be 
such and the validity of which is tested in the only way possible—by 
their application to facts. Thus evolution or development belongs to the 
latter class ; while continuity, which underlies it, belongs to the former, 
expressing, as it does, that strict causal interconnexion and filiation 
of phenomena without which no advance in knowledge is possible. 

Criticism makes this assumption, and therefore, in dealing with 
the sacred books of the Christian religion, is obliged to place them on 
the same level, for its purposes, as the sacred books of other religions ; 
is bound to endeavour to sift the mythical and the ideal elements 
from the actual; to seck to establish the origin, historical connexion, 
and filiation of ideas, and in every case assign phenomenal and not 
mystical causes to phenomenal events. 

But criticism does not destroy, because it cannot touch, the ideal 
element in history, whether recorded in the pages of sacred books or 
elsewhere. For that ideal element is apprehended in history, as 
elsewhere, by categories which are superior to, because more spiritual 
and intimate than, the mechanical categories of science. But it is only 
so far as scientific criticism has done its work and pushed its mechanical 
categories to their utmost limit that it becomes evident that there 
is a boundary beyond which they cannot pass, and that thus the 
respective spheres of science and religion become more and more 
defined with a truly ‘scientific frontier.’ It may be said that 
mechanical science has ever been pushing these limits further, which no 
doubt is true; and it will probably push them further yet; but, however 
far it goes, it may be confidently asserted that the advance will con- 
tinue to emphasise more and more the truth that thought and con- 
sciousness are beyond its reach, being itself but a subordinate category 
of thought. 

The ideal element, then, is not destroyed by this sifting process ; 
it is merely distinguished from the strictly determined chain of phe- 
nomena which forms its historical basis. Criticism seeks to distinguish 
between the facts of history and their ideal interpretation. That 
such interpretation is necessary, legitimate, and inevitable is proved 
by the whole history of thought; and that not only by the thought of 

-avowed idealisers of history, such as Hegel, but of Comte, the founder 
of Positivism, who, seeking to reduce the metaphysical element to a 
minimum, yet found it impossible to escape from the category of 
final causes. And the historical process by which Christ has been 
idealised, and the conception of the God-Man evolved, is far more 
than the theory of a single individual, for it represents a process of 
thought which was collective and, up to a certain stage, world-wide, 
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embracing and assimilating, as it did at the first, such widely different 
notions of Deity as were contained in the Jewish Jahweh and the 
Pagan incarnations. 

The objection is sometimes raised a this attempt to draw a line 
between history and its philosophy that it is impossible to maintain 
throughout. Here and there a broad line of difference. shows itself 
between facts and their interpretation, but elsewhere the distinction 
is blurred and apparently non-existent. Quite apart from the mythical 
or the legendary element, the so-called facts of history bear in every 
case the impress of the mind that records them, and some, even of 
the most (seemingly) ordinary statements of fact, are the work of an 
unconscious idealisation. There is of course a large element of truth 
in this, but it is almost equally true of the facts of any branch of science, 
except such as can be determined with mathematical accuracy. 
But, so far from this truth deterring criticism from attempting the 
sifting process, it makes it all the more necessary, and certainly not 
the less necessary as regards those ages in which no distinction seems 
to have been recognised between facts and their idealisation. 

Of course this forces us to recognise the great and special difficulties 
which criticism has to encounter, and the very special qualities and 
training needed for its exercise ; it also shows that criticism can never 
yield more than approximate results. 

But it does not prove the uselessness of applying the scientific 
method to history, nor that the imagination, theological or otherwise, 
should be allowed to run riot over it. 

And, as regards the broad lines, there is a wonderful agreement in 
results among scientific critics. 

What immediately concerns us, however, is not so much the general 
question of the applicability of the scientific method to history, as its 
application to that part of it which contains the data of the Christian 
faith. And here the special difficulty springs from that sharp separa- 
tion between the phenomenal and ideal spheres which is necessary if 
historical criticism is to be determined solely by scientific methods. 

It is objected that no such absolute separation can be made, not 
only for the general reasons mentioned, but also for the particular 
reason that certain historical data are included in the Christian creed, 
and form an integral part of it. 

But these facts are not objects of faith qué facts of history, but in 
respect of their religious significance for us, that is, in their ideal aspect 
and value, by which they were elevated into the sphere of the super- 
sensuous.' And this process was gradual. The simple historical 
statement of the Apostles’ Creed, that Christ was crucified, receives in 
that of Nicea the significant addition ‘for us.’ Faith, no doubt, 
takes certain historical data as its starting-point, but it does not rest on 
them as its ultimate object. And though this historical basis exists, yet 

2 Corinth. v. 16 
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the less faith depends upon the actual occurrence of historical events, 
the securer is its position. Otherwise, it is liable to be overthrown 
at any time by some fresh light shed on history through the dis- 
covery of some ancient MS., or the like ; and, in any case, its position 
is made precarious when criticism has shown that the historical cha- 
racter of the facts on which it relied is questionable. And this much 
criticism has certainly effected in more than one instance. 

If the faith of Christendom in an eternal, present, and living Christ 
could be overthrown by the historical proof that His body was never 
raised, its foundation would always contain an element of uncertainty. 
But the idea of such a possibility is based upon a false view of the 
nature of faith, which is really not concerted with the phenomenal 
except as a basis for the ideal. Its true home is in the ideal, the 
supersensuous, the unseen. Its object is not in time but in eternity, 
not in the finite but in the infinite, not in appearances but in reality. 
It uses these relativities only as a means of passing through them to 
the absolute. 

If it is not lawful for a believing Catholic thus to detach his faith 
from his science ; if he must, as scholastic theologians have ever done, 
use theological concepts as a universal category by which to determine 
the truths of history, this is as much as to say that, for the Catholic, 
critical science is impossible, and that there can be no reconciliation 
between Catholicism and the scientific method. 

In the November issue of the Contemporary Review a writer asks 
what right the Church had to idealise thus. The question, as it stands, 
is otiose, since, in dealing with the history of thought, as in the case 
of every form of history, the facts can be considered and interpreted, 
but it is useless to question their right to happen. All we can hope 
to determine is the actual course of events or of thought. The under- 
lying assumption of such a question, though this is not made clear 
by the writer, is probably the old idea of a revelation which is given 
externally to ‘the Church,’ and which ‘the Church’ has only to 
receive and hand on. It is not within the scope of the present paper 
to argue against such an assumption. It is enough to point out that 
it is impossible to reconcile this notion with the history of dogma. 
Nor is it capable of absolute and @ priori proof. In this respect the old 
and the new standpoints rest on precisely the same footing. There 
is quite as much ground for belief in a Christ Who has been idealised 
by centuries of Christian consciousness, as there is for belief in One 
Whose absolute Godhead has been explicitly proclaimed from the first 
by chosen apostles. In either case, what may be called inspiration 
must be assumed, though in the one case the action of the Holy Spirit 
is confined to the few in immediate contact with the Christ, and in 
the other it is spread over a wider period and a larger number of 


people. 
In the latter case, this idea becomes, by its application to the 
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whole course of doctrinal development, a specialised form of the 


belief in a Divine Providence guiding the course of events. It is, 
fundamentally, the same idea which, stated broadly and philosophically, 
is that of final causes in history, realising. itself partially, and with 
increasing fulness, in successive historical periods, as a result of 
corporate human thought and effort, in which the general plan and 
aim is that of no single individual, and never reaching its absolute 
realisation under phenomenal conditions. 

The Church, indeed, teaches the continuous action of the Holy 
Spirit throughout time, though theologians distinguish, arbitrarily 
enough it seems to the present writer, between this action and that 
which inspired the writers of the sacred books. 

But there is another side of the whole matter, the importance of 
which is at least equal to that of the historical. This is the question 
of ‘ intellectualism,’ as it is called. 

It is a first principle of the scholastic philosophy that the whole 
of the Christian faith can be shown to follow necessarily from certain 
abstract intellectual positions. Thus, after the existence of God has 
been proved by such arguments as that of the causa causarum, it can 
be shown to follow logically and inevitably that He must have given 
a revelation of Himself; that this revelation must be the Christian 
one; that He commissioned His Church to teach, and therefore what- 
ever she teaches is absolute and infallible truth. It follows from this 
that faith is not faith in God or Christ as such, but in those dogmatic 
propositions which have been propounded from time to time by the 
Church or Pope. These propositions, so far as they go, contain the 
absolute truth. If they are symbolic and fall short of an exact expres- 
sion of the truth, this is only so far as human language is defective in 
expressing, not only divine truth, but any truth at all, even about 
phenomena. In fact, owing to the Source from which they came 
direct, these dogmas must be taken as expressing the truths they 
represent far more nearly and accurately than any scientific formula 
can express the laws of the universe. They are absolute and irre- 
formable. The Holy Spirit has chosen the form of words, which can 
never be improved by addition or alteration, and not only their form, 
but their meaning must never change. 

It is important here to note how the very first principle of this 
philosophy affects the whole of the theology which is made to depend 
upon it. God is not conceived as immanent in His universe and yet 
transcending it, but solely as transcendent. That is to say, God is 
conceived as the starting-point of a chain of causes, not as under- 
lying it. The action of the Holy Spirit is conceived, in creation, 
revelation, redemption, and all the great Divine acts, as a sudden 
intervention, a miraculous break ab eztra in the chain of continuous 
causation, an irruption of the Divine into human affairs, a descent of 
a Deus ex machina ; not, according to the idea which Newman held, as 
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manifesting Himself through and by means of that unbroken chain of 
causation.” 

This principle of the mediswval school must here be noted and 
emphasised, for it is a very important one, being indeed the keystone, 
as has been already pointed out, of the differences between the philo- 
sophies of history of the old and new thinkers respectively. It is a 
principle which has a wide sweep, and embraces both aspects of the 
differences between the rival schools which are here classed as historical 
and intellectual. It creates an absolute dualism between God and 
nature (including man), between revelation and history, between 
the natural and the supernatural, between ‘Divine’ and ‘ ecclesi- 
astical’ ordinances. That is why this school so energetically insists 
upon the omniscience, or quasi-omniscience, of Christ, in His human 
aspect, as to make of Him a Being Who is neither God nor man, but 
a mixture of the two. Their Christ is the supernatural child of 
’ Bellarmine and other modern doctors, who knew everything while still 
an infant and only in appearance ‘ increased in wisdom and stature.’ 

So far as the facts of Christ’s physical and mental life are thus 
reduced to mere appearances, modern orthodoxy revives the heresy of 
the Docete ; so far as it confuses the human with the Divine, it falls 
into the heresy of Eutyches. 

It is not surprising that from such a standpoint they should 
so strenuously oppose the school which seeks to insist upon the his- 
torical and actual reality of Christ’s Manhood. 

It is this same principle which accounts for the difference between 
the two schools in their views of the ‘ miraculous.’ It is this which 
causes the medizva] school to reject the idea of the institution of the 
Sacraments by the Eternal Christ through the Holy Spirit’s action in 
history, though even moderate critics, such as Mgr. Duchesne, agree 
that some at least, as the Sacrament of Orders, were not instituted 
immediately by the historical Christ. 

But, apart from the collision which results between a theology 
founded on this principle and the historical results of even moderate 
criticism, Modernists contend that the principle itself is unsound. 
The philosophical question cannot be fully treated in this paper. It 
is, however, sufficiently well known that the scholastic position depends 
upon the proof from causation and kindred arguments. 

Modern philosophy, since Kant, contends that it is illegitimate to 
apply such a purely phenomenal and relative category as that of 
‘cause’ to the unseen, the unknown, and the absolute. 

This slight criticism should be enough to indicate that the very 
foundation of the scholastic philosophy is, to say the least, uncertain 
where absolute certainty is claimed. ‘Modernism,’ therefore, in 
Order to save Catholicism as a religion, which would be involved in 

2 Essays Critical and Historical, ii. 230 and 194-6. The whole passage is too 
long to quote. 
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the crash that must be the inevitable consequence of such a founda- 


tion, and which has already, through this fundamental weakness, been — 


brought into disastrous collision with science at many points, has 
sought to find for it a deeper and securer basis. 

And in so doing it does not set aside the just claims of reason, but 
it is reason applied on the firmer ground of experience. Psychology 
is a comparatively new science, but it has already done something 
towards throwing light upon the dark places of the human mind, 
Now no psychological truth is more certain than that feeling precedes, 
in the sense of lying deeper than, the abstract reason which is the 
primary ground of appeal with the ‘intellectualists.’ Or, rather, it 
is more true to say that thought, will, and feeling have a common 
basis in which thought and will are implicit. This common basis 
must be distinguished, not only from abstract thought, but from those 
passing feelings which are aroused by the action upon the mind of 
its immediate surroundings. It is a very superficial view which 
makes the will merely the resultant of the balance of contending 
feelings, though these help to supply the motives by which it is deter- 
mined. Nor is it merely the outcome of an act of the reason which 
decides judicially between opposing motives. It is rather the free, 
self-determining expression of the whole personality consisting of all 
three factors in one. 

In short, what the new psychology insists upon is the misleading 
character of the old abstraction which separates the personality into 
distinct, and even rival, factors. They are, rather, different aspects 
of the same personality in which each is present in the whole, though 
sometimes one is uppermost, sometimes another. There is no 
essential opposition between them. Their interaction is reciprocal ; 
they both determine, and are determined the one by the other. Or, 
rather, as such a statement of their action is still too abstract, an 
abstraction which it is impossible to banish altogether from human 
language, it is truer to say that the constant and determining factor 
is that which lies at the base of all three, and is the resultant of the 
past interaction of the personality with its environment, a personality 
whose @ priori elements are made explicit by that interaction. 

It is upon this foundation, and not upon any single abstract 
‘ faculty,’ that ‘ Modernists’ base divine faith. For faith necessarily 
precedes thought, and is the foundation on which it rests. It will be 
noted that this is the direct antithesis of the ‘ intellectualist ’ theory, 
which bases faith upon reason, not reason upon faith. This last is 
that superficial view which makes faith a mere attitude of mind, a 
certain mode of thinking, an assent to the truth of certain intellectual 
propositions, certain philosophical or historical facts or theories, even 
though it transcends them. 

The primary act of faith is that by which the mind believes in the 
validity of its own categories, in their application to phenomena. No 
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philosopher has been able to prove @ priori the validity of the causal con- 
cept, though Kant made the attempt in answer to Hume, and notwith- 
standing Hegel’s magnificent effort to make thought rationalise its 
own fundamental assumptions by returning on itself. 

Even intellectual sceptics, such as Hume, make this act of faith 
when they use the categories of reason to throw doubt upon their 
validity. Thus does scepticism destroy itself; nor can it ever pass 
beyond the theoretical stage, since the methods of reason are suf- 
ficiently justified in practice by their consistency and fruitfulness when 
applied to phenomena. And in its application to phenomena the 
unconditioned element in this activity becomes manifest by the internal 
dialectic of the categories, showing that it cannot rest in phenomena, 
and that its true home is in the absolute. And the action of this 
principle is the same in the sphere of religion. Faith comes first, then 
its proof, and that proof is experience. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’ But it is far from justifying any and every belief. The 
primary act, in which the mind is so confident of its own powers as to 
fancy that it can explain everything, is succeeded, as is shown in the 
history of thought, by critical periods in which it examines into the 
nature and extent of those powers, seeks to ascertain their limitations, 
and corrects the crude conclusions which it formed about phenomena 
when it first looked out upon the world. 

The period of blind, child-like faith is succeeded by that of criticism, 
in which the limitations of faith, as well as those of reason, are strictly 
recognised, in which it is excluded from the region of phenomena, 
where, under the form of religious and mystical imagination, it once 
ran riot, and becomes more and more restricted to its proper sphere, 
the supersensuous, the ideal, and the absolute. 

It is thus at the ultimate basis of thought and feeling itself that 
the idea of the divine has its seat. ‘ Let us acknowledge Him,’ says 
Newman, ‘ as enthroned at the very springs of thought and affection.’ * 
And this theory will be found to agree not only with psychological 
analysis, but also with the religious history of mankind, though this 
last is a subject to which no more than allusion can be made in the 
present article. 

‘The writer is well aware that this psychological analysis, as such, 
is far too abstract. The religious sense is composite. Some of the 
deepest human feelings enter into it, such as those of love, fear, awe, 
and reverence. But to consider the question of the relation of these 
feelings to the central act of faith and to each other would lead him 
far beyond his immediate object, which is simply to insist upon the 
central character of that act, as proceeding outwards from the inmost 
self, not the mere acceptance of something imposed ab extra, whether 
as the conclusion of a chain of reasoning or as an act of authority. 
It is sufficient to point out here that the history of religious thought 


3 Parochial Sermons, vol. v., Sermon XVI. 
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such faith being, as it were, the conclusion of a rigorous logical 
deduction. And of all the main dogmas of the Church it may be 
said that they consisted of mystical and moral data before they were 
formulated in terms of thought. 

Whoever has the faith has no need of the abstract proof. Who- 
ever lacks it will not be able to induce it by any logical deduction, 
however much he may deceive himself by substituting this for it. 
It is this denial of ‘ intellectualism’ as the basis of faith which is 
the common feature of all ‘ Modernist’ philosophy. Here Newman, 
Laberthonniére, Blondel, and Le Roy are at one, however much their 
systems and ideas may differ in detail, and whatever differences there 
may be in the stress they lay upon particular factors of consciousness, 
and in the differing importance they attach to various aspects of the 
question as a whole. That is the main reason why the works of two 
of these men, some of the best modern thinkers of Catholicism, have 
already been formally condemned at Rome, and why they all stand 
condemned by the recent Encyclical. 

It may be objected to the anti-intellectualist theory of faith 
which has just been outlined that, though the foundation of faith 
which it postulates may be true of faith in the abstract, it will no 
longer hold good when definite forms of faith are in question. It 
may serve as the basis for belief in a Reason immanent in nature and 
man, or in an absolute and abstract Deity, in an ideal aim for the 
universe, but not in the Personal God of Christianity. Besides, it 
may be pointed out that such a principle is not universal in its results, 


as the difference between Christianity and Buddhism is alone suf- 


ficient to testify. 

This criticism is sound, as far as it goes, and points us onward 
to a further stage in the argument, that of Christian experience. 
It is not possible here to enter into the difficult question as to how 
much of the religious equipment of the individual is implicit in that 
& priori act of faith which leads through phenomena to the absolute, 
and how much is due to experience alone. But, speaking generally, 
it is safe to say that religion, whether corporate or individual, is due 
to the interaction between personality and environment, talking 
this last in its widest sense. And, as regards the individual, there 
are certain broad features at least that may be ascribed with certainty 
to his religious environment, which itself depends upon a past racial 
experience. 

And here supervenes one of the differences between Catholic and 
Protestant ‘Modernism.’ The Protestant does indeed recognise the 
effect of racial and social experience as determining his own ideas. 
But in the case of the Catholic this recognition is more explicit, and 
takes the form of an organic and _quasi-universal body, the Catholic 
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The experience of the individual, the resultant of the whole mental 
interaction with his surroundings, is modified by each new experience 
and modifies this in turn. 

The ideal of the Catholic Church was for long, as its title implies, 
to be the true representative of the religious feelings and aspirations 
of the whole human race. Its claim to be the universal teacher 
implies this still, for, where there is nothing in common betwixt the 
teacher and the taught, no teaching can have any effect. That 
claim must be founded on, and that appeal must be made to, the anima 
naturaliter Christiana. In the early ages, the Church strove to fulfil 
this ideal by drawing to itself all the religious elements of the then 
known world, and assimilating them to its own life, by energising 
them with the moral and spiritual ideals derived from its Founder. 
And if in later days the world has widened, both as to its geographical 
and mental limits, and the Church become stationary or even retro- 
graded, yet it still retains within itself the marks of that once living 
ideal, and represents, more nearly than any other single religious 
body, the ideal of a corporate and universal religion. 

Catholics recognise that changes, especially corporate religious 
changes, must be slow, and that the experience of the Church as a 
whole can be but gradually corrected and modified. Yet, where there 
is life, such changes must surely take place, in obedience to one of 
life’s most fundamental laws. 

Thus a ‘ Modernist’ Catholic recognises, in a manner much more 
vivid and actual than can a Protestant, that the religious past is a 
continuous and living whole of which every portion has its value in 
relation to that whole. Therefore he does not select certain dogmas 
from that past for his belief, and reject others; he does not limit 
the true life of the Church to certain periods of history, such as the 
first three, or the first six centuries, or any others. It is the present 
living organism to which he looks as the true Church, which, whatever 
its defects may be, bears within it, however suppressed or stifled, 
the hopes and possibilities of the future. He recognises the stream 
as the same throughout, even though it may now be flowing through 
@ region in which it is choked and overgrown with thorns and thick 
bushes which hide its waters from the light of God, and though the 
waters themselves may be sluggish and thick with mud. 

At the same time, he cannot but recognise that the Church’s dogmas, 
in order to be assimilated by the individual, must necessarily undergo 
some refraction in the process. To none can they be quite the same, 
since not only is each mind differently constituted, but has gone through 
an individual and special experience whose range is proportioned 
to its thought, by which those dogmas must be modified if they are 
to form a real, living, and integral part of that experience. Otherwise 
they would remain on the surface of the mind and receive that mere 
formal assent, that polite salaam, which is unfortunately too common. 
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The writer hopes that he has now made it clear how completely, 
and why, he disagrees with Canon Moyes’ dictum that the question of 
scholasticism is of quite minor importance in the differences between 
Medievalists and ‘ Modernists.’ 

On the contrary, as he has attempted to show, with such fulness as 
the necessary limits of this article allow, the whole difference between 
the rival schools may be reduced to this question. Those differences 
are due to the fact that the former regard everything, the Bible, 
Church history, the Sacraments, dogma, and the rest, through the 
medium of scholastic categories. Therefore where critical results 
conflict with these categories, the former must be anathema. And 
this is especially evident in the different point of view from which the 
two schools regard dogma. 

Without doubt the abandonment of the comparatively modern 
intellectualist position radically alters the angle whence dogma is 
envisaged, and is the chief cause of the difference in the ‘ Modernist’ 
conception of it. Its absolute character vanishes because it is no 
longer made to depend upon an absolute @ priori logic, but upon 
that deep basis of the personality which is neither abstract reason 
nor any other abstract faculty, but the root and essence of all. 

The effect upon dogma of this change of basis will be to make it 
more relative and symbolic. But it will not, at least in the minds of 
Catholic ‘ Modernists,’ deprive it either of its ‘divine sanction’ or 
of its ‘ perpetuity,’ as is asserted by Canon Moyes. 

Once more it must be pointed out that the force of this accusation 
depends upon the scholastic standpoint, which recognises no institution 
as divine except by some sort of extraneous and supernatural 
revelation or consignment direct from an external God to the superficial 
consciousness of man at a certain time and place. 

But, while recognising degrees in the intensity of inspiration, 
* Modernists ’ do not hold that to be less divine which comes to man 
through the medium of God’s Church in the course of years and 
through the ordinary channels of Christian experience and consciousness. 

For Catholic tradition itself supplies a constant element, that 
is the dogmatic formula, and the alteration of meaning which it 
undergoes is due to no arbitrary individualistic reinterpretation, but to 


the general and radical change of philosophy and of outlook upon the « 


world which supervenes between one age and another. The classical 
examples are the descent of Christ into Hades and His ascension 
into Heaven, which could have a literal signification only for an age 
which believed in the Ptolemaic astronomy, but have now, owing 
to the general change of standpoint, become spiritualised and sym- 
bolical. The intellectual, therefore, is not the permanent element 
in dogma, which must be looked for elsewhere. Meanwhile, there 
are the formulas, which remain part of the constant tradition of the 
Church. They may, in course of time, receive fresh interpretations, 
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and have fresh light thrown upon them; but for the Catholic they 
remain @ spring of spiritual life, a means of approach to God, redolent, 
as they are, of the mystical perfume of long ages of Christian faith. 

In any case, the charge of depriving dogma of its Divine sanction 

cannot be maintained merely on the ground that it is asserted to 
have come through the channel of men’s minds, for this much 
the medieval school are bound to admit. Such a charge can, then, 
only be founded on some @ priori and abstract idea of God and of the 
necessary manner of His revelation, which conception can be traced 
to scholasticism and to that alone. It amounts to dictating to the 
Deity how He ought to have revealed Himself, instead of humbly, 
and with an open mind, searching in the pages of religious history to 
discover how, in fact, He has done so. . If there is intellectual pride 
in this matter it is not on the side of the ‘ Modernists.’ 

But there is another and important element which enters into the 

question and necessarily still further emphasises the relative and 
symbolic character of dogma. This is the history of dogma itself. 
The objective, historical study of dogma is of quite recent origin, 
but it has been very fruitful in determining its origins and the causes 
which contributed towards the assumption of its present form. And 
the whole course of that history proves that it was very far from 
being a product of the abstract reason or addressed to that reason. 
_To begin with, there is nothing in the sacred writers which justifies 
the scholastic exaltation of the abstract reason over the human mind 
taken as a whole. There is nothing to justify the assumption that 
revelation is addressed primarily to reason abstracted from the other 
‘faculties,’ or that faith results from the conclusion of a syllogism. 
On the contrary, Christ and His apostles directed their appeal to 
the whole man, and rather to his moral than his intellectual nature. 
The faith that Christ sought was an act of trust in His Person and not 
one of intellectual assent. 

Nor is there anything in the New Testament like a systematic 
theological treatise. Whatever metaphysical theories are put forward 
constitute the mere framework of an appeal to man’s moral nature, 
to lead him to his Saviour as ‘the Way, the Truth, and the Life.’ 
If there is dogma, or rather what afterwards became dogma, it is 
set forth in terms of life, not in terms of abstract thought. And this 
is as true of the Fourth Gospel and of St. Paul’s writings as of the 
test of the New Testament. 

- Later on, dogma took form under the pressing necessities of the 
Church to define her sacred truths in terms of Greek thought, and, 
under the stress of controversy, to find a formula which would secure 
peace. 

The philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas was, again, due to the 
necessity of defining her eternal truths in terms of the thought of the 
age. Its intrusion was violently resisted and anathematised at first, 
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but, after it had secured its position, the innovators were shown to be — 
right, and once more were the constant lessons of the Church’s life 
repeated that it is the official Church which, in the long run, must 
learn from her disciples, and that the permanent element within her 
can only be preserved by change of form through adaptation to 
environment, according to the universal law of life. 

He must be blind indeed who, reading the history of the past, 
thinks that no such further adaptation on the part of the Church is 
required, but that she must remain stereotyped for ever as she is, 
Such a thing is an impossibility. There are but two alternatives— 
Aut disce aut discede.* It is not for any individual, and certainly 
not for the present writer, as a layman, to lay it down that the Church 
must adapt herself to any particular set of ideas. But there are certain 
great facts which only the most purblind can avoid seeing, the wonder- 
ful advance, especially in the last fifty years, of exact knowledge, and 
of new intellectual movements generally ; and, on the other, the way 
in which the official Church has stood outside all this movement, 
using her authority only to condemn it. 

Some of the main features of the origin and history of dogma being, 
then, such as have been sketched above, it ought to be clear that the 
core, the permanent element in dogma, through all these changes of 
philosophical clothing, through this pressure of political and intel- 
lectual necessity, has been and is the moral and spiritual substratum 
from which it originated. An4, being such, it is seen to be a revela- 
tion not to the abstract reason, but to what may be called the divine 
consciousness in man; to that primary activity at the root of his 
being which is neither conscience, will, feeling, nor reason, but at the 
base of all. 

Dogmas cannot be addressed to the reason alone, or even primarily, 
since their object is admittedly beyond its comprehension, and exists 
only for faith, in the supersensuous sphere. This last statement 
is one which no Catholic, however orthodox, would deny, or wish to 
deny. The question, then, is reduced to how far they symbolise, and 
how far they really represent, the transcendent truths of which they 
are the symbols. And who is sufficient for these things? Who would 
dare to dogmatise as to the power of human words to represent super- 
sensuous truths? If it is admitted, as it must be, that the words of 
the creed ‘ Begotten of the Father’ can be np more than a material, 
human symbol of some divine and absolute truth, who shall say that 
our knowledge of that truth is increased by that human symbol, or 
that it helps us to form any real conception of it whatever ? 

In the case of dogma, then, the intellectualist theory that revela- 
tion is addressed directly to man’s abstract reason or understanding, 
that it gives him certain definite information about divine things, 
which he is bound to believe in the same manner as he might believe 
the words of a witness to some terrestrial phenomena he had not 
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seen, but of which he could imagine a possible perception, breaks 
down utterly. In every case dogma points him onward to the unseen, 
the eternal, and the absolute. We see, then, here again, as was pointed 
out earlier in a different connexion, it is the absolute which is the 
true home of faith ; it cannot rest in phenomena. 

Dogma, as we have seen, was primarily, and in its essence, the 
outgrowth of the mystico-morai sense. Christ’s demand for ‘ faith’ 
was an appeal to the will-power and to trust in His Person. It is, 
then, to the moral sense that it is primarily directed still. Its essential 
character has not been altered, even though it may have been disguised 
by the history through which it has passed. But, as all the so-called 
‘faculties ’ of the mind mutually interpenetrate, it cannot be denied 
that dogma has a message for the intellect as well. That message, how- 
ever, is not the main or primary one, as it is made by intellectualism. 
It is, in fact, extremely limited in its scope. One instance must 
suffice, as space would not permit of the examination of every article 
of the creed, and even to that instance but brief reference can be 
made. 

Catholic dogma teaches us to believe that Christ is God as well as 
Man, consisting of two natures indissolubly joined in one Person. 
Here, then, is an intellectual datum, and not one merely moral or 
sentimental. But its range is strictly limited. What it tells us 
amounts to no more than that a mysterious and incomprehensible 
union exists between God and Man in Christ, but as to the real inti- 
mate nature of that union it can tell us nothing. This is the sum of 
its positive teaching. On their negative side, however, the Christo- 
logical dogmas are much more definite, safeguarding this main idea 
by prohibiting certain lines of speculation concerning it, which do 
not relate to the phenomena of history, but solely to the nature of 
this incomprehensible union, and concerning which, therefore; specu- 
lation can be productive of nothing except controversies. Thus, this 
negative side of dogma, in closing barren intellectual discussion, and 
so diverting the energies of the Church into more fruitful channels, 
is one that has been eminently practical and useful. 

This is the extent of the intellectual side of dogma when reduced 
to its actual limits. It fulfils a function strictly subordinated and 
contributory to the main aim of dogma, namely, the preservation of 
the moral ideal which was its origin and is its permanent element. 
And on its moral side this dogma of the divinity of Jesus sets before 
men the highest ideal of goodness made actual and visible, an ideal 
which appeals to the will of man to endeavour to assimilate himself 
thereto by developing the highest side of his being, while, as regards 
the feelings, it claims his love, reverence, and homage. 

Thus, so far as dogma appeals to the understanding, it reaches it 
more effectually through the moral and devotional feelings than as a 
mere metaphysical datum; for while the former appeal is within its 
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grasp, the latter lands it immediately in the region of the incom. — 


prehensible. 

From this it follows that, as dogma does but, adumbrate and 
symbolise the metaphysical aspect of these realities, which are more 
fully grasped on their moral and practical side, it is a complete per- 
version of the use of dogma to make it the subject of a series of logical 
deductions, as do the scholastics, in order to establish dependent 
and subsidiary theological conclusions. What logical right can there 
be, e.g. to draw further inferences from those mysterious relations 
between the Eternal Father and the Eternal Son which are admittedly 
only adumbrated by a relation purely human ? 

An even greater abuse of dogma, its nature being such, is to use 
it as a criterion of the truth of historical or of phenomenal facts 
generally. This has been done with disastrous results in the past, 
and it is to be feared that this abuse will continue for some time to 
come. 

Henry (©. CorRANce. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES AND A SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM 


Tae University of Birmingham has now under~ consideration an 
interesting and important experiment in education. It is a scheme 
for a course of study and instruction specially designed for those, 
who, after graduating in Arts or Science, desire to qualify themselves 
for the practical duties of modern municipal and political life, and 
more especially for the profession of journalism. Advanced education 
as at present constituted in our universities, whether at Oxford or 
Cambridge, or in those which have since sprung up in London and 
in the provinces, leaves two important and, it may be added, rapidly 
increasing classes of our younger citizens almost totally unprovided 
for. Every year a not inconsiderable percentage of graduates leave 
these universities to enter at once on one of the two callings referred 
to, a minority either to prepare themselves for a political career or 
for offices more or less directly associated with public life, a majority 
to gain a livelihood or at least partially to support themselves by 
journalism. In addition to these there are many other young men 
to whom instruction immediately bearing on the world of to-day and 
on the duties and interests of those concerned with it is of far more 
moment than anything represented in our present curricula of 
academic studies. 

There can, indeed, be no doubt that the conditions under which 
we are now living—the result of that silent revolution which has 
during the last half-century transformed the world of our prede- 
cessors into a world without analogy in human experience—are 
necessitating corresponding changes in our theories and aims in 
education. Everything points to the fact that a time has come 
when, after reconstruction or modification has done its work with 
other academic curricula, an entirely new curriculum should be 
instituted. It should be essentially modern; its aim to initiate 
young men in all that directly pertains to the duties and interests 
of citizenship in the widest and+most comprehensive sense of the 
term, and in all that conduces to a full and intelligent appreciation 
of what such duties and such interests involve. It should lay 
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stress on modern English history since the Reform Bill of 1832, 
with special reference to politics and social questions, such as the 
development of the democracy, social legislation, and the history 
of British institutions; on modern European history during the last 
fifty years with special relation to what has recently and still is chiefly 
occupying the attention of the leading countries of Europe, politically, 
socially, economically, their mutual relations, their institutions, their 
territory, their population; on Colonial history, which should in- 
clude not only the history of the development of our Colonies, but 
practical information about their present state and position, their 
relations to Great Britain, their geography, their mercantile affairs 
generally, their population, their territory, their institutions; on 
political philosophy, to be studied principally in Burke, De Tocque- 
ville, Bentham, Mill, Maine, Bagehot, and such modern authors 
as are generally prescribed, and this should also include such works 
eas treat of the practical duties of citizenship such as we find in the 
series edited by Sir Henry Craik; on political economy, with special 
relation to British industrial development and economic problems 
of current interest and importance; on the elements of finance, 
including national and municipal taxation, public debts, the budget, 
and the like. 

Of the instruction which such a curriculum as this would insure 
nothing is at present accessible in a systematic and co-ordinated form 
in any university at present existing, though Birmingham, recently 
followed by Manchester, has, by the institution of a faculty of com- 
merce, taken an important step towards initiating such a course. 

That many serious objections may be raised to the introduction of 
such a curriculum as this into the older universities, even as a post- 
graduation course, is indisputable ; and had those universities been loyal 
to the traditions which it was their privilege to inherit and should 
have been their pride to uphold, many would no doubt lament such an 
innovation. If national education could be regulated in accordance 
with ideal standards and theories it would assuredly have been 
well had Oxford and Cambridge been content to confine themselves 
to the studies which for so many centuries they have directed— 
studies the efficacy and vitality of which recent very wise reforms have 
more than doubled. No sounder and more appropriate foundation 
could be laid for the discipline and culture of any British 
citizen, whatever might be his future calling, than that afforded by 
Classical Honour Moderations and the Literae Humaniores Schools at 
Oxford, and by the reorganised Classical Tripos at Cambridge. Such 
institutions are the peculiar glory—and long may they continue 
to be so—of the older universities. . Their utility is not to be measured 
by the tests applicable to any other institutions. It is not in their 
relation to science and positive information or to anything which 
can be resolved into immediate and tangible utility, but in relation to 
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what cultivates, to what refines, to what fertilises, to what enables 
and initiates that their importance is to be estimated. They are 
the shrines and safeguards of what is noblest and most precious in 
the humanities, of ‘that musical and prolific language which gives 
a soul to the objects of sense, and a body to the abstractions of philo- 
sophy,’ of those literatures, which, in addition to their inestimable, 
intrinsic value, are, historically speaking, the only keys to the develop- 
ment and characteristics of two-thirds of what is most excellent 
in our own, of all, the acquisition and tincture of which must for ever 
differentiate a scholar and critic of the first-order from a scholar and 
critic of a comparatively secondary stamp. It is by virtue of these 
and kindred institutions that the hegemony in the humanities is 
the natural, the undisputed prerogative of Oxford and Cambridge, 
constituting them the centres of all that is most influential in the 
study of theology and metaphysics, of moral philosophy, and of 
belles lettres generally. In studies like the humanities which appeal so 
directly to the finer instincts and affections, into which sentiment 
enters so largely, and which owe so much to association and surround- 
ings, it is of immense advantage, of quite uncommon and capital impor- 
tance, that in any national system of education they should find their 
centres where for so many hundreds of ‘years they have found them, 
on the banks of the Isis and the Cam. 

But unhappily these ‘august and romantic’ seminaries have had 
to move with the times, and becoming the battle-grounds of 
desperate conservatives who wished to retain or rather monopolise 
them as the nurseries of specialists and of intemperate and reckless 
innovators bent on ‘ modernising’ them, have, outside their purely 
classical and scientific curricula, come as near to realising mere 
anarchy as they well could do. This is not the place to enter into 
any criticism of what has, in the regulation of the curricula relating 
to modern as distinguished from classical studies, resulted in this 
anarchy, but merely to observe that it has originated partly from 
attempts to effect compromise where compromise is impossible, and 
partly from confusing what ought to be distinguished. The first has 
resulted in the monstrous anomaly of establishing Honour Schools 
of English literature expressly excluding any acquaintance with 
those literatures apart from which the development and characteristics 
of our own are both historically and critically unintelligible, and so 
conferring on superficiality and what is little better than charlatanry 
an Honour diploma ; in the establishment of Schools of Modern History 
in which neither political philosophy nor the history of the last half- 
century has any place at all, or at least any emphasis, and so substi- 
tuting for history in the true sense of the term mere antiquities ; and 
lastly in crowding and confusing their curricula with almost every 
subject known to science or art, some clamouring for the academic 


recognition of agriculture, others, and these successfully, for 
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engineering, others again for faculties still more banausic. It is, 
indeed, nothing less than pitiable to contemplate the chaos obtaining 
at the present moment in the University of Oxford in all that 
relates to the attempts to ‘modernise’ its studies. But Nemesis 
in some form is almost certainly at hand. The recent appeals to the 
nation for money will no doubt hasten the crisis, and philanthropists 
will do well to pause till there is some security that their benevolence 
will not merely have the effect of perpetuating anarchy an¢ of 
making confusion worse confounded. Let us hope that the solution 
of the problem—that is the definition” of! the functions and of the 
true relation of the older universities to the educational system of the 
country, when it comes to be settled and adjusted, as settled and 
adjusted it must be before long—will not involve, what it possibly 
may involve, the destruction of the old régime. Surely the true * 
position of Oxford and Cambridge is that indicated by their position 
in the past, and that secured to them by the maintenance of their 
characteristic institutions. It would bea great mistake to ‘modernise’ 
them in the sense in which the London and the provincial universities 
must necessarily be modernised, and the present deplorable condition 
of Oxford has arisen from ill-considered and reckless attempts to 
do so. 

The truth is that there is, and always must be, an essential 
difference between what may be called academic and what may be 
called civic ideals of the aims and methods of instruction—between 
the instruction proper for the professed scholar and specialist, and 
that proper for the general culture and intellectual equipment of 
the ordinary citizen. The chief and primary function of the older 
universities is to provide for the former, and the needs of the 
latter are, and should be, there at least, of secondary importance. 
If the curricula of Oxford and Cambridge were properly organised, 
the requirements of the first would be met by the Honour Schools, 
the requirements of the second by the Pass Schools. But, unhappily, 
the difference between the instruction provided in these schools is 
not in the subjects taught or in the manner of approaching those 
subjects, but simply in the degrees of proficiency required in the 
same subject. Take an illustration from history. What is of the 
utmost importance to the education of the specialist is of little or 
no importance to that of the ordinary citizen. To him the causes 
of the dissolution of Charlemagne’s empire and the manceuvres 
preceding the battle of Agincourt are of small moment compared with 
what led to the defeat of Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, or what led to 
the annexation and restitution of the Transvaal. Again, in the study of 
our national literature the specialist, resolving it into philology, may 
proceed on the assumption that it originated in the valleys of Central 
Asia and ended with Chaucer, but if for the general student it does 
not begin where it was assumed to end and include the last effusion 
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of Mr. Swinburne and Mr. William Watson, he will be very imperfectly 
informed. In the older universities courses of instruction will always 
take their ply and their constitution from specialists who by right of 
office naturally control them. Of these men it is no injustice to say 
that they are not as a rule distinguished by the qualities which 
Aristotle desiderates in educational legislators, a nice sense of the 
moderate, the possible, the becoming. If Oxford and Cambridge are 
to be ‘ modernised ’"—and that appears to be the popular cry—what is 
devoutly to be hoped is that their Classica] Schools, that is Moderations 
and the Literae Humaniores Schools at Oxford and the Classical 
Tripos at Cambridge, will, at least, be spared and left intact. Drastic 
reforms are most certainly needed in the Modern History and Modern 
Literature Schools, Honour and Pass alike. For the curricula of the 
first severing history from political philosophy, from rhetoric and from 
the latest stages of its evolution resolve it into little more than the 
study of its mere phenomena and its antiquities. To the present con- 
stitution of the Modern Literature Schools objections graver still may 
be, and, indeed, must be urged. They satisfy neither the requirements 
of Honour men nor those of Pass men. All that is solid in them—this 
does not apply to Oxford—is what pertains to philology. The rest is 
anarchy. Of their central and capital defect I have already spoken; 
of its disastrous effects there is no need to speak, for they are not only 
obvious but are written large wherever the teaching of English litera- 
ture is represented by graduates in these Schools. At Cambridge, 
indeed, this institution is saved from contempt by the solidity of the 
purely linguistic and philological teaching. At Oxford an unfortu- 
nate compromise between literature’and philology has resulted in 
an institution of which the friends of literature and the friends of 
philology are equally ashamed. 

With so much, then, crying for reform—and it is hopeless to expect 
that reform will come from within—it-is not likely that Oxford 
and Cambridge will long be allowed to pursue an independent course. 
No autonomy can last which is not justified. They have already 
been reminded that they belong to the nation and must meet the 
needs of conditions very different from those under which they origi- 
nated and developed. Had they maintained their ancient character 
and remained the aristocratic centres of art and science, their historical 
dignity would have protected them; they would have had strong 
allies in sentiment and in piety. But they have been true neither 
to themselves nor to the powers to which they have bowed the knee. 
Round the old solid temples dedicated to the true worship they have, 
in concession to ‘modern needs’ (not met), huddled and crowded 
every sort of flimsy and fantastic kiosk and pagoda, and the fear is 
that in the revolution provoked and certainly at hand, all will perish 
indiscriminately, to give place perhaps to a socialistic Utopia of 
glorified polytechnics and mechanics’ institutes. 
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If this extreme be avoided it would be scarcely less disastrous 
to identify the functions of Oxford and Cambridge with those of the 
London and provincial universities, for they are essentially different. 
It is with the ordinary citizen seeking equipment and culture suitable 
for the various avocations open to him that the latter are mainly con- 
cerned ; it is the education of specialists and of those who are to 
fill the chairs and form the staff of the minor universities that the 
_ former have primarily to consider. It is with civic life on all its sides 

that the latter must be in closest touch both socially and educationally, 
adapting themselves generally to its needs as well in the teaching 
given within their walls as in intellectual influence without. On 
Oxford and Cambridge depend the standards, the calibre, the tone 
generally of the teaching and discipline imparted and prescribed 
in those centres of educational activity which are locally what the 
mother universities are in the wider sphere. In all that pertains to the 
humanities, at least, Oxford and Cambridge stand in the same relation 
to our other universities as parents stand to children. On what 
was imparted in their classrooms, and on what took its ply and its 
colour from their influence, and their atmosphere, depend the quality 
and character of the teaching in these seminaries. Nothing, therefore, 
could be more disastrous than to confound or to identify the functions 
of bodies which stand in such relations as these, and every step taken 
in such a direction is to be deprecated and deplored. 

To turn from this long but necessary digression to the — 
purpose of this paper, the question of provision for an essentially 
modern course of education and the possibility of establishing in con- 
nexion with it aSchoolof Journalism. Let us consider first what real 
needs the organisation of sucha course of instruction would meet, 
and next what should be its constitution and its relation to existing 
curricula. Every year, as I have already said, hundreds of young men 
are turned out into the world who have no intention of adopting any 
of the callings for which a university education, whether received 
at Oxford or Cambridge, or in the minor universities, directly qualifies 
them, and for which any diploma at present accessible guarantees 
what diplomas in the subjects recognised in education do guarantee. 
The Church, the learned professions, the various departments of the 
government service, and every department included in the vast 
sphere of scientific and technical activity, know where to find trained 
recruits. The only class unprovided for is that comparatively small 
class—comparatively small and yet numerous—consisting of young 
men of means and fortune who are interested in social and political 
questions, and whose ambition and probable destiny is to enter public 
life, and that very large class of youths who with literary tastes and 
plenty of energy and ability are not attracted by the Schools, but 
prefer to go their own way and will, on leaving their university, almost 

‘inevitably take to journalism. Now it may be at once observed, 
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and should, indeed, be emphasised, that a young man who has taken 
a good degree in the Classical Schools in the older universities, and 
more particularly in Moderations and Literae Humaniores at Oxford, 
has laid the very best foundation possible for either of the callings 
under consideration. By virtue of the magnificent training there 
received he has become qualified to prdvide for himself whatever 
superstructure and additional equipment either of these callings 
may require. To a man so trained and equipped probably less than a 
year’s practical experience in a newspaper office and exercise in writing 
leaders, leaderettes, and notes would—assuming what must always 
be assumed in the profession of journalism, natural aptitude for the 
art—suffice to complete the only education needed by him. And what 
applies to journalism applies to parliamentary life. The aristocracy 
of both has emerged from the Classical Honour Schools of Oxford and 
Cambridge—pereant qui ilas evertant. 

But it is not with minorities that legislation has principally to 
reckon or is most concerned. The question is, what are we to do 
with the vast and rapidly increasing majority of those who swell 
the ranks of these two callings? It was Jowett’s policy to 
encourage those who represent the first of the two classes to which 
I have referred to attach themselves loosely to Balliol and ramble 
generally about the university browsing here and there on such 
lecture-fodder as they could find palatable, or likely in any casual 
way to meet their needs. Sometimes they looked in on lectures 
on political economy, or on English history, or on art, or even on 
Greek philosophy. They were encouraged to visit the various 
‘museums and art galleries. They were also invited to write 
essays and go walks with their patron or with some other illumining 
pundit. This he called giving them a flavour of Oxford life. We 
smile at this very rudimentary conception of a course of ‘ modern’ 
education at a university. And yet it was all that Oxford could 
offer, and all that could be made out of existing institutions. With 
a confused smattering of political economy—for even this subject 
perplexed with professorial conceits and theories is not taught in any — 
practically useful or really informing way—begins and ends what 
pertains to the needs of these youths. For the rest, all that they can 
acquire of what is in immediate touch with the world of to-day on 
any of its sides, politically, socially, or economically, is what they 
can pick up for themselves in the only institutions which are of 
service to them—the University and College Clubs. The Union, with 
its excellent library, news-room, and above all, debating society, 
has indeed long represented the sole nursery and training-place of 
all who at the universities desire to qualify themselves directly for 
public life or for journalism. The. question now is whether the 
universities themselves can, as part of their system, develop and 
organise what Jowett adumbrated, and what the young. tiros we are 
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considering have at present to acquire casually and as best they - 
can for themselves. It is a problem by no means easy to solve, 
as Jowett himself felt when a scheme similar to what I am here 
advocating was suggested to him some years ago by the editor of 
this Review. At Oxford and Cambridge, in spite of the pressure put 
on the former university by such a chair as. the chair founded by 
Mr. Beit, and the obligations tacitly implied in the Rhodes Bequest, 
such an innovation as would be involved in a scheme for purely 
modern study to meet purely modern requirements would, if pos- 
sible, be hardly desirable. It would tend to make confusion worse 
confounded by multiplying institutions already far too numerous; 
it would tend to decentralise and identify the functions of Oxford 
and Cambridge with those of the newer universities, and it would 
therefore be of disastrous precedent. Nor could such a curriculum 
be adjusted to their present provisions for the teaching of modern 
subjects, as the conceptions of the methods and aims of literary 
and historical study on which such teaching is based are not framed 
on the principles or directed to the objects which would be of primary 
importance in the scheme here contemplated. An important step 
might indeed be taken in this direction by a reorganisation or even 
modification of the Pass curricula in history and literature, and by the 
establishment of a Pass degree in economics interpreted in the 
widest sense of the term. 

Such a course of instruction is, however, altogether alien, both in 
its aim and in its principles, to the educational system of the older 
universities, and exceedingly difficult to graft on existing provisions 
and regulations. It would be in accordance with none of its sur- 
roundings. Soil and atmosphere alike would be unpropitious. 
But at the London and provincial universities nothing could be 
more appropriate. Its aims would be precisely the aims which 
those universities are designed to meet; it would involve nothing 
more than an extension of their existing curricula, and an extension 
on precisely the same lines. Of the increasing need of the organ- 
isation of such a course of instruction there can be no doubt; 
let it be their ambition as it is‘assuredly their prerogative to 
supply it. 

Up to this point I have, in advocating such a course of instruction, 
been considering the needs and interests of a comparatively small 
-class. We have now to consider those of that very large class whose 
education, or at all events an important part of whose education, 
would also be included in it. And this brings me to the main theme 
and principal object of the present article. 

In the whole annals of human experience there is nothing analogous 
to the constitution and condition of that mighty republic or rather 
ochlocracy which has, during the last fifteen or twenty years, super- 
seded the old oligarchy in journalism, 
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There goes a story that one of the Dukes of Norfolk, hearing, 
in a charitable mood, that some of the distant connexions of his 
family were not only unknown to him, but in need too, issued a 
general invitation to all who could in any way claim kinship with 
the Howards, causing it to be known that on a certain day he 
would be glad to entertain them and consider their cases. The 
day arrived. The butler, abqut the hour fixed for the entertain- 
ment, entered the Duke’s room, and, with a scared face, announced 
that he feared there was something wrong in the park. The 
Duke went to the window, and his heart sank within him. As far 
as the eye could see a motley jumble of landaus, barouches, dog- 
carts, vans, donkey-carriages, costers’ carts, and even wheelbarrows 
with sickly forms in them, piously propelled by kindred scarecrows, 
were, amid mutual impediment, slowly making their way to the castle. 
In their front and on foot, close to the window at which the Duke stood, 
three impudent fellows whose features were as the features of Bardolph 
and four more whose lineaments plainly proclaimed them to be of the 
Hebrew persuasion, were loudly wrangling as to the right of priority 
in entering the hall. It would be no exaggeration to say that this is 
precisely parallel to what has befallen the profession of journalism. 
If we go a little way down there are few editors who are not in the 
position of that benevolent Duke, though without, perhaps, his sinking 
heart. A large majority of those who at present represent this pro- 
fession have in truth as little title to belong to it, if indeed it be con- 
sidered a respectable and honourable calling, as the impostors and 
ragamuffins who had the impudence to claim kinship with the 
Howards. 

The present condition of at least two-thirds of what claims to be 
journalism is, considering the high degree of intelligence possessed— 
thanks to our improved system of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion—by people generally, not only a national disgrace to us, but 
simply unintelligible. It can only be explained on the theory that 
editors and caterers for popular newspaper entertainment are indifferent 
to everything but ‘ smartness’ and the knack of what the Americans 
so happily describe as ‘ effectually slinging ink ’"—effectually, that is to 
say, in the New York and Chicago sense of the term. All conscience, 
whether moral or intellectual, seems to have disappeared, being 
neither possessed nor indeed affected by those who scribble, or either 
desired or expected in them by those whom they entertain. 
Journalism in this sense of the term—and in this sense of the term it 
is coming more and more to be regarded—is the only calling for which 
literally no other equipment is requisite than the knack referred 
to. It is in truth as independent of other credentials as Bullamy’s 
waistcoat-carrying capacity was to the directors of Dickens’ Anglo- 
Bengalee Disinterested Loan and Life Insurance Company when they 
were on the look-out for a chief porter. The sight of the man’s 
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stomach was enough: no further inquiry was needed ; to see was to - 
engage. 

In thus speaking I am saying nothing more than is acknowledged 
and deplored by none more emphatically and mournfully than by 
those to whom journalism still is, what a comparatively few years 
ago it was generally, a most important and most honourable pro- 
fession. But with a central cancer eating into the very vitals of a 
power so mightily influential for good or for evil, what can we expect ? 
It is now, notoriously the deliberate and openly professed policy of 
many of those whose wealth is gradually enabling them almost to 
monopolise the control of this power to convert it simply and wholly 
into a means of increasing that wealth. With them journalism is 
a mere huckstering trade, solely concerned with what sells and with 
what finds purchasers where purchasers are most numerous. What 
would appeal to and be appreciated by educated people or by people 
with any flavour of education, what would be welcome to the intelligent 
middle and artisan classes for example, is of no consequence com- 
pared with what suits the tastes of the rabble—the grosser forms 
of sensationalism, horse-racing, billiard matches, athletic sports, 
barmaid shows, tit-bits and racy gossip served up with appropriate 
condiments in the shape of leaderettes and notes; to say nothing 
of still viler methods of prostituting the use of the Press. 

Into the production and manufacture of this sort of thing, more or 
less modified by what such occupation is not wholly able to stifle, 
men of letters and even men of genius are, through dire necessity, 
being more and more coerced. Indeed, if a writer be dependent on 
his pen for a livelihood, he has no alternative, and if he wishes to 
make money, his conscience is not likely to be proof against the 
enormous bribes which those who wish to buy it for these purposes 
can offer. This is in truth one of the most repulsive features of the 
new journalism. If this corruption were within limits and more or 
less accidental, there would be less reason for apprehension, but it is 
spreading ; its effects are apparent—increasingly so—throughout the 
whole realm of journalism, and all attempts to counteract it are 
attempts against fearful odds. The only hope lies in what education 
can effect both in relation to demand and in relation to supply. 
Journals in comparatively large numbers there still happily are, both 
in London and in the provinces, and journals, if in decreasing numbers, 
there must always be, in which the older and better traditions 
of the profession are and will be upheld. In the preservation of these, 
and that in the utmost degree of efficiency, and in their multiplication, 
which will follow as a consequence, lies salvation in the future. No 
doubt the general body of those who find in the daily journals their 
chief source of relaxation and instruction are, for very obvious reasons, 
coming to feel little respect for their entertainers, and still less 
confidence in them, yet it is perfectly competent for a newspaper to 
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command both. A man of average intelligence may be a poor critic, 
but he can distinguish instinctively the substance from the semblance, 
and if he wants information and instruction, can divine when and 
in what degree he has got them. Instruction and information in 
such circumstances must certainly be presented attractively, and 
information and instruction as certainly be blended with amusement. 
I must now touch on another and very important aspect of this 
question. Nothing could contribute so efficiently to differentiate 
journalism as it expresses itself legitimately and in accordance with 
its true functions and journalism in its degraded and abused forms 
than what in every other important calling serves to differentiate 
its legitimate and accredited representatives from the laity, namely, 
organisation and some form of diploma. Till this is secured it is 
difficult to see how, as a profession, it can be other than it is, without 
standards, without principles, without credentials, the general 
refuge of the canaille and proletariat of the scribbling classes, the 
realisation of sheer and utter anarchy. Why, it may reasonably be 
asked, should it be the only calling for which no education is needed, 
and for which no credentials are required. It is a recognised profession 
into which young men from all our universities are yearly crowding, 
and will yearly continue to crowd ; and there is surely as much reason 
why institutes for advanced secondary education should prepare 
young men for this profession as for any other profession. This is 
certain, that many youths have far more aptitude for this particular 
vocation than for any other, and it is equally certain that if by a 
course of instruction at a university they could efficiently anticipate 
what they have now to acquire for themselves on leaving it, and this 
could be guaranteed by diploma or certificate, a career would, on 
leaving the university, be at once open to them. It is notorious 
that both in Great Britain and in the Colonies editors are only too 
glad to avail themselves of competent, or rather of tolerably com- 
petent hands, the most irksome and worrying part of their duties 
being indeed the training of the novices, on whom at present they 
have largely to depend. What, therefore, seems needed, is the esta- 
blishment of a School of Journalism at the universities. I have 
already shown how at Oxford and Cambridge there would be great 
and probably insuperable difficulties in the way of such an experi- 
ment, and how also even if it were possible it would not, for very 
good reasons, be desirable. But this does not apply, as I before 
temarked, to the University of London or to the provincial 
universities, and more especially to the University of Birmingham, 
more than one of the faculties of which, and particularly the faculty 
of Commerce, may be said to meet in principle such a project half-way. 
The following scheme has been submitted to the Senate, and is 
now under consideration. To present it in its complete outline, 
perhaps I may be allowed to repeat a portion of what has already been 
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given. It is to represent a post-graduation course, or possibly a - 
course leading to a degree, and as this question is at present undecided, 
the scheme can now be regarded only as a sort of ideal outline or 
counsel of perfection, and must necessarily be materially modified 
when adjusted to existing curricula. It falls into two divisions, the 
one representing the general course, the other the technical. 

(1) Modern English History, particularly since the Reform Bill 
of 1832, with special reference to politics and social questions, such 
as the development of the democracy, social legislation, and the history 
of British institutions. 

(2) Modern European History during the last fifty years, with 
special relation to what has recently and still is chiefly occupying 
the attention of the leading countries of Europe, politically, socially, 
economically, their mutual relations, leading facts about institutions, 
territory, population, tariffs, and the like. 

(3) Colonial Affairs.—Modern history of the Colonies, practical 
information about their present state and their relations to Great 
Britain, including especially their geography, mercantile affairs 
generally, population, territory, institutions. 

(4) Political Philosophy.—Studied for the most part in Burke, 
De Tocqueville, Bentham, Mill, Maine, Bagehot, and such modern 
authors as are usually prescribed; and this also should include 
such works as treat of the practical duties of citizenship—as we find, 
for instance, in the series edited by Sir Henry Craik. 

(5) Political Economy.—English industrial development and econo- 
mic problems of current interest. 

(6) Finance.—National and municipal finance, taxation, public 
debts, tariffs, and budget. 

(7) English Literature with special reference to modern English 
literature and the principles of criticism represented in the writings 
of English critics or, through translation, in those of other languages. 

(8) Two modern languages—that is, French and German, not studied 
critically but practically, and for the purposes principally of conversa- 
tion and reading. 

If the course should not form a course leading to a degree, but 
should be taken by a student who had already graduated in some 
art faculty, then only four or five of these subjects need be taken, 
selected as should be most appropriate for a particular student. It 
might also be a matter for consideration whether one or more of the 
following subjects in science might not be substituted for one or more 
of the art subjects. 

(1) Natural philosophy ; or the elements of physics and mechanics 
with the outlines of astronomy; also other such fundamental 
branches of science as underlie the general progress of medern thought 
and lend themselves to practical application, besides being of special 
human interest, for instance : 
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(8) The Fundamental Principles of Engineering. 
Next would come specific training in the technique of journalism. 
(1) Descriptive article writing; and here encouragement and 
opportunity would be given to acquire miscellaneous information such 
as might be gained from visits to the various departments represented 
in the scientific and technical departments of the University, from 
visits to museums, art galleries, and other institutions. 

(2) Leading article writing, including of course the writing of 
leaderettes and notes. Special stress would naturally be laid on this 
species of composition. 

(3) Shorthand.—This need not, perhaps, be compulsory, but every 
encouragement and facility should be given to acquire it. 

In addition to these subjects instruction should be given in the 
practical work of journalism, such as : 

(a) The making up generally of a newspaper, condensation of 
news, guidance as to the selection and relative signification of facts. 

(b) The management of paragraphs. 

(c) The deciphering and appropriate presentation of telegrams 
and cablegrams. 

(d) Such instruction in the law of copyright and libel as it would 
be desirable that every journalist should possess. 

Of this scheme I need scarcely say that it has no pretension to 
finality, and is easily susceptible of such modifications as may, in 
considering it from a directly practical point of view, be found 
desirable. That if such a course of instruction be eventually insti- 
tuted it must be constructed on these lines or on lines similar to 
these there can, however, be no doubt. 

A word in summary and conclusion. I have shown that in the 
interests of two important classes of our younger citizens—those, 
namely, who, on leaving the universities, will at once or before long 
be engaged in municipal affairs and politics, and those, a far more 
numerous class, who will follow journalism as a profession—it is almost 
urgent that a course of instruction essentially modern should be pro- 
vided : that no such course is at present open to them ; that there 
are serious difficulties in the way of making such provision at Oxford 
and Cambridge, but that those difficulties do not exist in the constitu- 
tion of the more modern universities with whose educational policy 
and principles such provision would be in absolute accordance. I have 
also shown that if journalism is to be what it is of power to be, and 
what for various and obvious reasons it is more and more ceasing to be, 
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it must be placed on the same footing as other professions, and that 4 
the only way to effect this is, as in the case of those other pro- ~ 

. fessions, to secure and require by university recognition competency 
and sanction. We are living in an age in which there is no lack of ~ 
wealthy philanthropists interested in education, and in furthering ~ 
the ends at which education might profitably aim, and to the serious 
consideration of such philanthropists I would venture to recommend 
this project ; for one thing is quite certain—that without their charit- 
able assistance it is doubtful whether the experiment, even if approved 
in principle, could have a satisfactory trial, or indeed any trial at all. 


J. Courton CoLuins. 
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